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This hook seeks to m.ike the Islamic Scripture, the Qur'an, accessible to general 
English-speaking readers. The demand for information about the (J^r’an has led to 
the production of many works aimed at such readers. Some of the works are introduc¬ 
tions to the Qur'an. Others present the contents of the Qur'an under a thematic 
arrangement. Still others provide selections from commentaries written by classical 
and modem scholars. While all such works are useful, none is very' helpful to readers 
who wish to understand the text of the Qur’an in some detail but lack the linguistic 
background to read that text in the original language, Arabic, and to benefit from 
the primary sources of Qur’anic exegesis. Hence this book, whose operating 
assumption is that ordinary readers with a serious interest in the Qur’an but with no 
previous knowledge of the scripture would be best served by an intensive study 
presented in readable, jargon-free language—of a series of passages from the Qur’Sn. 

The passages included in this volume are, in my view, representative of the Islamic 
Scripture, though it is certainly possible to produce other volumes consisting of differ¬ 
ent but equally representative Qur’Snic passages. 

This book does not offer a systematic collection, anthology, or summary' of the 
classical or modern commentaries. Such works are full of details that, today, are 
unlikely to excite much interest on the part of general readers. Xhese readers, Aluslim 
or non-Muslim, presumably wish to know—in an intellectually respectable way', yet in 
readable idiom—the following: What kind of a book is the Qur’an? What does it have 
to say, and how' does it say it? Are there—many readers in the West might ask—any 
correspondences or points of contact between the Qur’Sn -and the Bible? Questions 
like these have guided my writing of this book. 1 have, inevitably, drawn on the rich 
Qur’anic exegetical tradition. Since 1 do not claim to speak for the entirety of that 
tradition, 1 have offered what 1 can describe, with some diffidence, as a personal 
synthesis of that tradition—that synthesis presented here, again, with the aim of helping 


a particular audience. 


Mnstansir Nlir 
Youngstown State University 
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This introduction is intended to serve a twofold purpose: to present information that 
will help the reader to form a general idea about the Qur’an and to explain the scope 
of this work and the approach taken to the subject. 

I. Two Meanings of Qur^an 

The Qur’an calls Muhammad the last prophet—he is “the seal of the prophets’’ 

(Q 33:40). As such, the revelation he is believed to have received—the Qur’an—would 
be the last, or the “seal,” of the scriptures. The Qur’an occupies a central position in 
the life and thought of Muslims and is of hmdamental importance in understanding 
the dynamics of Muslim history and culture. 

Like the name Bible, whose Greek original means “books,” the name Qnr'^iln 
means “recitation” and “reading.” These two meanings draw attention to the fact that 
the Qur’an is both recited from memory and read from text. The tradition of memo¬ 
rizing the Qur’an goes back to the times of Muhammad (570—632), the Arabian 
prophet to whom, according to Islamic belief, the Qur’an was revealed by Allah—that 
is, God—in Arabic, in small and large portions, over a period of about twenty-three 
years (610-632). Given in an oral culture, the Qur’an was memorized by' many' of 
Muhammad’s Companions. Qur’an memorization became a distinctive and enduring 
part of the religious culture of Islam. In every age, large numbers of people have com¬ 
mitted the Qur’an to memory—they are reverently called hujjaz. Found in all parts of 
the Muslim world, the huffaz include laypersons as well as scholars, affluent as well as 
poor individuals, physicians and engineers as well as artisans and craftsmen, females as 
well as males, and—not at all rare—children in their early teens. Amazing in itself, this 
phenomenon becomes more amazing when we remember that the vast majority of the 
biiffaz do not speak Arabic as their first language—about four-fifths of the world 
Muslim population is non-Arab. The Qur’an is about the size of the >Tew Testament, 
and a non-Arab Muslim’s memorization of the Arabic Qur’an would be comparable to 
a non-Greek Christian’s memorization of the Greek New Testament. Collectively, the 
hiijfaz perfonn the important function of preserving the text of the Qur’an through 
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the ages. Theoreticallv, the hu^Hz are supposed to produce on demand—and many 
cAii—a complete chain of tratismission through which they have “received” the Qur’an 
from the earliest times. In fact, compared with its transmission through print, the 
Qur’ansoral transmission, if well attested, is, in principle, considered a better guarantee 
of the accurac}' of the Qur’anic te.vt. 

The second meaning of Qtn'^an, “reading,” has a certain historical significance. 
The advent of Islam in Arabia was marked by, among other things, a strong emphasis 
on coldraring literac}’. Though revealed in an oral setting, the Islamic Scripture calls 
itself a “book” or “scripture” (for example, Q 2:2; 3:3; 4:105; 6:92; 7:2; 10:1; 16:89; 
39:23; 46:12), a concept with which most Arabs were familiar but which, outside the 
scripture-bearingjewish and Christian communities, was not part of the lived Arabian 
culture. By presenting itself as a book, the Qur’an im’tiated the process of changing a 
prebterate Arabia into a literate one. This process eventually led to a transformation 
of the rebgious, intellectual, and literal)' landscape of Arabia. As the selections in this 
volume will show, the Qur’an deals with a variety of subjects—doctrine, ethics, his¬ 
tory, and law’. It w'as only natural that, in each of these fields, the Qur’an should 
become the starting point of reflection and study for Muslims. It is not at all surpris¬ 
ing, then, that the Qur’an deeply influenced the many disciplines of knowledge that 
arose under its impaa 


II. Content 

\^Tiat does the Qur’an say? Smce the commentaries on the passages included in this 
b kwiil address the question in detail, only a brief answer will be presented here. 

Taken as a whole, the Qur’an is addressed to humanity at large. The Qur’an’s fun¬ 
damental demand of human beings is that they submit to God. The Arabic for “sub¬ 
mission” is w'hich, as the famibar proper noun Islam, is the name of the religion 
whose scripture the Qur’an is. The Qur’an says that everything in the heavens and the 
earth submits to God and that human beings, therefore, should do the same. In sub¬ 
mitting to (jod, the universe enjoys peace, order, and stability. Human beings, if they 
submit to God, wib enjoy the same in their bves. Nature’s submission to God is invol- 
untaiy and mechanical, whereas human submission to God is supposed to be con¬ 
scious and voluntai)’. 

To submit to God is to obey Him and cany out His commandments. The Qur’an 
contains a number of commandments pertaining to right belief and right conduct. A 


commonly occurring phrase in the Qur’an, “those who have believed and have done 

gooddeeds”(forexample,2:25; 3:27;4:57;7:42; 13:29; 22:14; 42:22; 84:25), establishes 
a close connection between bebef and conduct. Right behef consists in belief in the one 
and only God, who created the universe and is actively administering it; who has com¬ 
municated His wiU to humankind through certain chosen individuals, called prophets; 
and who will, one day, resurrect aU human beings, pass judgment on their conduct dur¬ 
ing their terrestrial existence, and, depending on the nature of their conduct, reward or 
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punish them justly in an eternal life, always tempering His justice with mercy. The 
prophets, raised among all nations and not only in one or some, are the mediums 
through whom God conveys His will to humanity. The prophets not only present the 
Divine message, they live out that message in their lives, serving as exemplars to their 
fellow human beings. 

Right conduct consists in carrying out the commandments of God with sincerity 
and devotion. The Qur’an contains both legal stipulations and ethical injunctions per¬ 
taining to several areas of human life, and details of many of those stipulations and 
injunctions will be found throughout this book. Here, it is worth noting that, in the 
Qur’anic scheme of thought, the religious and ethical perspectives receive precedence 
over the legal and theological perspectives. In fact, it would be correct to say that, 
from a Qur’anic standpoint, rehgious and ethical considerations constitute the matrix 
in which both law and theology are grounded. 

III. Organization 

1. The Qur’an consists of 114 chapters, called surahs, whose length varies greatly: 
the shortest surahs are only three verses long, whereas the longest one has 286 verses. 

At first sight, one feels that the verses in the individual surahs were put together arbi¬ 
trarily and, therefore, lack continuity and coherence, and that the surahs were 
arranged according to the principle of diminishing length. Many Muslim scholars 
have argued, however, that the surahs are unities and that the verses in them treat 
identifiable major themes in a methodical manner. Furthermore, several of these 
scholars have demonstrated that the arrangement of the surahs in the Qur’an also is 
informed by a certain method: adjacent surahs deal with similar themes; one surah 
picks up the theme with which the preceding surah closes; and the language, tone, and 
atmosphere of juxtaposed surahs have striking resemblances. Since the present work 
deals with short Qur’anic passages, a few remarks about the overall organization of 
material in the Qur’an will suffice. 

2. Readers of the Qur’an are likely to notice that, usually, diverse kinds of mate- 
rials exist in it side by side. For example, within the span of a few pages, the Qur'an 
might refer to God’s way of dealing with the world and with humanity, state the doc¬ 
trine about the afterhfe, distinguish lawful from unlawful food, tell the story of an 
ancient prophet or people, comment on the hostile attitude of Muhammad’s oppo¬ 
nents, cite a parable and draw a moral, promise reward for belief and threaten pun¬ 
ishment for disbelief, emphasize the need for one to ask God’s forgiveness for one’s 
sins, and so on. Such diversity of subject is, understandably, quite perplexing to many 
readers, who may conclude that the Qur’an is a discormected work. It becomes espe¬ 
cially perplexing to those who come to the Qur’an expecting to find in it a style of 
presentation similar to that of the Bible. Generally speaking, chronology is the orga¬ 
nizing principle used in the Bible, which follows the historical sequence in narrating 
events, for example. In the Qur’an, on the other hand, theme, rather than chronology. 
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the nges. TheoredciiU)’, the bujfaz are supposed to produce on demand—and many 
can—a complete chain of transmission through which they have “received” the Qur’an 
from the earliest times. In fact, compared with its transmission through print, the 
Qur’3n’soral transmission, if well attested, is, in principle, considered a better guarantee 
of the accuracy of the Qur’Jnic text. 

The second meaning of Qur^aji, “reading,” has a certain historical significance. 
TTie advent of Islam in Arabia was marked by, among other things, a strong emphasis 
on cultivating literacy. Though revealed in an oral setting, the Islamic Scripture calls 
itself a “book” or “scripture” (for example, Q 2:2; 3:3; 4:105; 6:92; 7:2; 10:1; 16:89; 
39:23; 46:12), a concept with which most Arabs were familiar but which, outside the 
scripture-bearingjewish and Christian communities, was not part of the lived Airabian 
culture. By presenting itself as a book, the Qur’an initiated the process of changing a 
preliterate Arabia into a literate one. This process eventually led to a transformation 
of the religious, intellectual, and literarj^ landscape of Arabia. As the selections in this 
volume will show', the Qur’an deals with a variety of subjects—doctrine, ethics, his¬ 
tory, and law. It w^as only natural that, in each of these fields, the Qur’an should 
become the starting point of reflection and study for Muslims. It is not at all surpris¬ 
ing, then, that the Qur’an deeply influenced the many disciplines of knowledge that 
arose under its impact. 


II. Content 

\^Tiat does the Qur’an say? Since the commentaries on the passages included in this 
book will address the question in detail, only a brief answer will be presented here. 

Taken as a whole, the Qur’an is addressed to humanity at large. The Qur’an’s fun¬ 
damental demand of human beings is that they submit to God. The Arabic for “sub¬ 
mission” is isldniy w^hich, as the familiar proper noun Islaniy is the name of the religion 
whose scripture the Qur’an is. The Qur’§n says that everyoJiing in the heavens and the 
earth submits to God and that human beings, therefore, should do the same. In sub¬ 
mitting to God, the universe enjoys peace, order, and stability. Human beings, if they 
submit to God, will enjoy the same in their lives. Nature’s submission to God is invol¬ 
untary and mechanical, w'hereas human submission to God is supposed to be con¬ 
scious and voluntary. 

To submit to God is to obey Him and carry out His commandments. The Qur’an 
contains a number of commandments pertaining to right belief and right conduct. A 
commonly occurring phrase in the Qur’an, “those who have believed and have done 

good deeds” (for example, 2:25; 3:27; 4:57; 7:42; 13:29; 22:14; 42:22; 84:25), establishes 

a close connection between belief and conduct. Right belief consists in belief in the one 
and only God, who created the universe and is actively administering it; who has com¬ 
municated His will to humankind through certain chosen individuals, called prophets; 
and who will, one day, resurrect all human beings, pass judgment on their conduct dur¬ 
ing their terrestrial existence, and, depending on the nature of their conduct, reward or 
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punish tliem justly in an eternal life, always tempering His justice with mercy. TThe 
prophets, raised among all nations and not only in one or some, are the mediums 
through whom God conveys His will to humanity. The prophets not only present the 
Divine message, they live out that message in their lives, seiwing as exemplars to their 
fellow human beings. 

Right conduct consists in carrying out the commandments of God with sincerity 
and devotion. The Qur’an contains both legal stipulations and ethical injunctions per¬ 
taining to several areas of human life, and details of many of those stipulations and 
injunctions will be found throughout this book. Here, it is worth noting that, in the 
Qur’anic scheme of thought, the religious and ethical perspectives receive precedence 
over the legal and theological perspectives. In fact, it would be correct to say that, 
from a Qur’anic standpoint, religious and ethical considerations constitute the matrix 
in which both law and theology are grounded. 


III. Organization 

1. The Qur’an consists of 114 chapters, called surahs, whose length varies greatly: 
the shortest surahs are only three verses long, whereas the longest one has 286 verses. 

At first sight, one feels that the verses in the individual surahs were put together arbi¬ 
trarily and, therefore, lack continuity and coherence, and that the surahs were 
arranged according to the principle of diminishing length. Many Muslim scholars 
have argued, however, that the surahs are unities and that the verses in them treat 
identifiable major themes in a methodical manner. Furthermore, several of these 
scholars have demonstrated that the arrangement of the surahs in the Qur’an also is 
informed by a certain method: adjacent surahs deal with similar themes; one surah 
picks up the theme with which the preceding surah closes; and the language, tone, and 
atmosphere of juxtaposed surahs have striking resemblances. Since the present work 
deals with short Qur’anic passages, a few remarks about the overall organization of 
material in the Qur’an will suffice. 

2. Readers of the Qur’an are likely to notice that, usually, diverse kinds of mate- 
rials exist in it side by side. For example, within the span of a few pages, the Qur'an 
might refer to God’s way of dealing with the world and with humanity, state the doc¬ 
trine about the afterlife, distinguish lawful from unlawful food, tell the story of an 
ancient prophet or people, comment on the hostile attitude of Muhammad’s oppo¬ 


nents, cite a parable and draw a moral, promise reward for belief and threaten pun¬ 
ishment for disbelief, emphasize the need for one to ask God’s forgiveness for one’s 
sins, and so on. Such diversity of subject is, understandably, quite perplexing to many 
readers, who may conclude that the Qur’an is a disconnected work. It becomes espe¬ 
cially perplexing to those who come to the Qur’an expecting to find in it a style of 
presentation similar to that of the Bible. Generally speaking, chronology is the orga¬ 
nizing principle used in the Bible, which follows the historical sequence in narrating 
events, for example. In the Qur’an, on the other hand, theme, rather than chronolop''’^ 
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stnts as the orpinizing principle. The diverse—at times, seemingly incongruous 
miterials found in a pVen pan of the Qur'an can usually be knit together and seen as 
himiing j coherent unit with reference to the theme that runs through them all. But 
the Qur'an has its own wav of lending coherence to seemingly disparate material. For 
example, in a given .segment of the Qur’an, the theme of the oneness of God may 
sene as the a>mmon denominator in certain teachings quoted from earlier scrip¬ 
tures. in the reference made to the unit}’ of the laws of nature, and in the observation 
that, in a ensis, human beings insoncrively mm toward the one true God, abandon¬ 
ing the deities they have been falsely associating writh Him. In such an example, three 
tx'pes of proofs—drawn one each from scripture, physical nature, and human psy- 
cholog}—would be presented next to each other, and, in keeping with the style of 
classical .\rabic, few oven links between them would be established in the text, with 
the readers expected to discover on their own the implicitly present theme of 
monotheism common to the three n^DCS of proofs. Discovering such thematic links 
m the Qur’Sn is often a challenging, but not impossible, task. One also needs to add 
that the aUejed case for the “disconnectedness” of the Qur’an is overstated. For one 

W 

thing, many of the short surahs of the Qur’an are obviously marked by thematic 
unit}', and the same is true of a number of medium-sized sOrahs. Quite often, on 
dosersiudy, large segments of long surahs also would appear to be marked by conti¬ 
nuin’ and coherence. 

3. The surahs from which the passages included in this book are taken—in a few 
instances, the passages are complete surahs—are, in each case, identified as 
“\laL'bn’’or “Aladinan.” A “Makkan” surah is one revealed in the city of Makkah 
(popular!}^ Mecca), w'here Muhammad lived for about thirteen years after armounc- 
mg his prophecy (that is, from 610 to 622); a “Madman” surah is one revealed in the 
dt}’ofMadinah (popularly, Medina), to which Muhammad and his followers emi¬ 
grated in 622 and where he lived until his death in 632. The two terms, thus, denote 
both a geographical and a temporal division. A more important division between the 
two ppes of surahs has to do with the content of their revelations. In the Makkan 
penod, Muhammad, after he had declared himself to be a prophet who had received 
revelation from God, faced ridicule, opposition, and, finally, persecution by the 
Quraysh, the wealthy ruling tribe ofMakbh that was also in charge of Arabia’s most 
funous sanctuary', the Ka bah, built, according to Arabian tradition, by Abraham and 
his son Ishmael. Given the Makkan Muslims’ weak social and political position, the 
Makbn revelations focus on the fundamentals of Islamic religion and ethics. In 
Madinah, the Muslims found themselves in a position of power and established the 
first Islamic state, and the revelations received in that city, accordingly, deal with 
social, political, and legal matters at greater length. But Makkan surahs sometimes 
contam verses revealed in Madinah and vnee versa. This is not surprising when we 
remember that the circumstances through which Islam passed in the early Madlnan 
period were, in some respects, similar to those of the immediately preceding period 
in Makkah, the revelation, thus, addressing issues that bore relevance to both the 
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Makkan and the Madinan situations. Also, on receiving a revelation, Aluhammad 
would instruct one of his many scribes to place that revelation, if it consisted of one 
or more verses, before or after a certain verse or set of verses or to place it, if it hap¬ 
pened to be a complete sflrah, before or after a certain surah. This, of course, meant 
that the Qur’an was being compiled by Muhammad at the same time that it was being 
revealed to him, and that the compilatory order of the Qur’an came to be different 
from its revelatory order. 

The Makkan period of revelations itself is divided, in view of the different stages 
tlirough which Islam passed in Makkah, into three subperiods, the distinctive charac¬ 
ter of each subperiod being reflected in the subject matter, language, and style of that 
subperiod. It is customary to speak of the Early, ATiddle, and Late Makkan periods 
(roughly, 610-615, 615-620, and 620-622, respectively). In this book, it is not neces¬ 
sary to indicate that division, all Makkan surahs having been identified simply as 


Makkan. 


A word about the names of the surahs is in order. In some instances, the name of 
a surah indicates or suggests the surah’s theme or subject. An example is surah 12, 
Joseph, which deals exclusively with the story of the prophet Joseph. Surah 4, Womefi. 
has many injunctions involving women, these injunctions forming a major, though not 
the sole, theme of the surah. Quite often, though, a surah’s name serves only as an 
identifier, there being no necessary thematic or logical connection between a surah’s 
name and the surah’s contents. In many cases, a Qur’anic surah is named—following a 
familiar Arab practice of naming individuals, animals, and objects—after something 
striking associated with the surah. For example, surah 2 is called Caw, not because the 
surah is a research paper on that animal, but simply because a certain incident nar¬ 
rated in the surah involves the slaughter of a cow (verses 67-71), that incident having 
been found striking enough to supply the surah’s name. Some surahs begin with one 
or more alphabetical letters that do not form regular words and are, therefore, recited 
one letter at a time. Since such letters, even when they occur in a combination, are dis¬ 
connected from each other in enunciation, they may be called “disconnected letters 
(they are commonly called “broken letters”—again, because they are broken off from 
each other in pronunciation). None of the passages included in this book has such let¬ 
ters, though surah 20, from which a passage is taken, bears the tide Ta-Ha, the surah 
opening with two “disconnected letters”— ta^ and hii^. 

4. The Makkan-Madinan division of the surahs is helpful in identifying the vari¬ 
ous groups of people addressed or discussed in different parts of the Qur’an, such 
identification, in turn, helping with the interpretation of the Qur’an. The Muslims— 
the followers of Muhammad—are addressed or referred to in both Makkan and 
Madinan surahs. Three other groups of people need to be mentioned—the idolaters, 
the Jews and Christians, and the hypocrites. During the Makkan period, the idolaters 
of the city, represented by the Quraysh, were the chief opponents of Islam, whereas, 
after the Muslims’ emigration to Madinah, the Muslims’ confrontation with the Jews 
and Christians, until now implicit, becomes explicit. Consequently, the Makkan 
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sTlrahs mainly engage the idolaters ofMaidcah—or of Arabia in general—whereas the 
Madman surahs mainly engage the Jews and Christians. Li Madfnah, tlie Muslims had 
to reckon with a new opponent—the hypocrites. These were people led by certain 
affluent and powerful indhiduals whose hopes of assuming a position of dominance in 
the city were shattered by the arrival of the Mush'ms from Makkah, leading them to 
conclude that they could best protect their political and economic interests by pro¬ 
fessing faith in Islam. But, suspecting that the new religion had not yet emerged as the 
decisive winner, the hypocrites hedged their bets and w^re not averse to conspiring 
against Muslims. A Madman phenomenon, the hypocrites are discussed in a number 
of Madinan revelations. 

IV. Language 

The language of the Qur’an is deceptively simple. For one thing, the Qur’an has a 
rather small vocabulary. Also, even ordinary readers of the Qur’Sn will conclude that, 
at a basic level at least, the Qur’an yields its meaning fairly generously. And yet, count¬ 
less scholars have spent their lives analyzing the phrasal construction, the funcoons of 
the particles, the deliberate omission of words, the parallel structure, the figures of 
speech, and other linguistic matters in the Qur’an. In other words, the language of the 
Qur’an admits of study at deeper levels, promising fruitful results. We will offer a few 

brief obser\'adons. 

1. The language of the Qur’an has a markedly religious and ethical character. In 
various forms and with varying emphases, the Qur’an repeatedly presents the world¬ 
view it espouses, the teachings it wishes to impart, and the modes of conduct it seeks 
to cultivate in the believers. There is hardly a page of the Qur’an that does not state, 
refer, or allude to the most fundamental tenet of Islam—namely, monotheism. The 
Qur’an aims to create and strengthen in human beings the reahzarion that they owe 
gratitude to an all-merciful, beneficent God and that, in order to do so, they must sub¬ 
mit to Him. Time and again, the Qur’Sn reminds its addressees to obey His com¬ 
mandments, to pray to Him for blessings, and to fear the consequences of defying 
Him. Statements like the following are frequently encountered in the Qur’an; 

• God has full knowledge of all things. (Q 2:29) 

• God does not like the transgressors. (Q 2 -.190) 

• Do good-, God likes those who do good. (Q 2; 195) 

• God is fully aware of what you do. (Q 3 -.80) 

• In God should the believers put their trust. (Q 3 -.160) 

• God is Very Forgiving, Forbearing. (Q 5-.101) 

• God has power over all things. (Q 9-.39) 

• God is Mighty, Very Wise. (Q 9:40) 
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2. The Qur’an is poetic without being poetry. Rhythm, rhyme, and assonance 
mark the language of the Qur’an, making it a highly chantable text, facilitating^ mem¬ 
orization of it, and giving rise to the unique Muslim art of Qur’3n recitation. The 
Qur’an frequently employs imagistic devices—similes, metaphors, and parables—of 
various kinds. The Qur’anic images, many of which are drawn from nature or from 
situations of life familiar to seventh-century Arabs, illustrate the fundamentals of the 
religion and offer a graphic representation of ideas and concepts. 

3. As a rule, the Qur’an adheres to the principle of verbal economy: terseness 
and omission are the two main forms taken by the Qur’anic economy of expression, 
instances of which will be noted and discussed in this book. One special aspect of 
Qur’anic verbal economy may be noted here. Classical Arabic, the language of the 
Qur’an, is different from modern languages—including modern Arabic—in an 
important respect. Modern texts, in order to establish continuity of thought, typi¬ 
cally make use of such transitional expressions as “nevertheless,” “however,” “fur¬ 
thermore,” “in other words,” and “in view of the above.” Such expressions are rarely 
used in classical Arabic—or in the Qur’an—with the result that the connecting links 
between the Qur’anic verses or passages, especially in the longer surahs, are 
obscured, and this creates the impression that the Qur’an is disconnected. The abil¬ 
ity to supply those links mentally as one reads the Qur’an is essential to seeing con¬ 
tinuities in the text. 

4. The frequendy occurring shifts of person and number in the Qur’an indicate 
that the Qur’an was given in a live setting. In such a setting, a s 
one topic to another without serving the audience with advance notice of the impend¬ 
ing change of subject, and the audience, on whom the speaker relies for supplying 
important components of the meaning, will have no difficulty in understanding the 
speaker. Also, there is frequent repetition in the Qur’an, which calls itself a 
“reminder,” and is, therefore, mandated to repeat its message. A close study of the 
subject shows, however, that repetition in the Qur’an is often purposive: for example, 
repetition may provide the needed emphasis in a place or, by rephrasing a statement, 
draw attention to different nuances of a thought. 

V. Interpretation 

Interpretation of the Qur’an requires certain skills and qualifications on the part of 
the interpreter. 

l.The foremost requirement, of course, is possession of a thorough knowledge of 
the language of the Qur’an, and this requirement is fulfilled through a close and care¬ 
ful study of the language of the time at which the Qur’an was revealed. The ma)or 
source of knowledge of that language is pre-lslamic poetry, which has survived in large 
quantities and, despite certain problems of historicity surrounding it, remains both an 
indispensable source of classical Arabic usage and a mine of information about ancient 


peaker can move from 
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.Arabia’s beliets, customs, practices, values, intertribal relations, social activities, cere¬ 
monies. pastimes, and other matters. 

2. Like other scripnires, the Qur’an has its integrit}' and must be understood in its 
totality. A well-known principle of Qur’anic interpretation is stated as “One part of 
the Qur’an e.\plains another.” Instead of treating a subject—a doctrine, a story, a legal 
commandment, an ethical precept, a social obligation—exhaustively in one place, the 
Qur’Sn npically treats different aspects of it in several, even many, different places. 
A full understanding of the Qur’anic view of a subject requires, therefore, that the 
Qur’an’s N'arious treatments of that subject be studied carefully and in relation to one 
another. 

3. Knowledge of the historical Qur’anic scholarship is important. Muhammad 
not only transmitted the Qur’5n, but also expounded it to his followers, who, in 
turn, expounded it to the next generation of believers, and so on. Muhammad’s 
explanations of Qur’anic verses or of issues pertaining to Qur’anic revelations take 
the form of reports found in books that make up a record of Muhammad’s sayings 
and actions. This record is collectively known as Haditb (with a capital H), a single 
report in that record being a hadith (with a small h\ pi. ahadith). Hadlth, though it 
does not provide a detailed commentary on the entirety of the Qur’an, fur¬ 
nishes important explanations of Qur’Snic terminology and thought. Many of 
Muhammad’s Companions setded in various parts of the expanding Islamic world, 
setting up teaching circles in which the Qur’an often figured as a prominent sub¬ 
ject of snidy. M^th the passage of time, study of the Qur’an became both wide¬ 
spread and systematized, giving rise to a tradition of Qur’anic interpretation that 
has continued to grow through history and is alive and well today. The number of 
complete or partial Qur’anic commentaries written is very large, with many com¬ 
mentaries hamg acquired the status of classics. There also exist commentaries 
dealing with specific aspects—such as the legal, theological, or philological 
aspects—of the Qur’an. There are many specialized branches of Qur’Snic studies. 
One branch, for example, deals with the grammar, vocabulary, rhetoric, style, and 
textual history of the Qur’an. 


VI. The Qur’an as Part of a Larger 
Scriptural Tradition 

Just as Islam is one of the three so-called monotheistic religions—the other two being 
Judaism and Christianity—so the Qur’an belongs to the scriptural tradition of which 
the Jewish and Christian Testaments are a part. The popular view of Islam as a reli¬ 
gion that is radically different from Judaism and Christianity is mistaken. Equally 
innocent of truth is the popular view that the Qur’an is completely at odds with the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the New Testament. It is a well-known fact that Jews and 
Christians are accorded a special status in the Qur’an, which calls them “the People of 
the Book” (for example, Q 2;105; 3:72; 4:153; 29:46), the phrase acknowledging that 
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the two religious communities received scriptures from God. The Qur’an mentions 
three pre-Islamic scriptures by name—the Torah, revealed to Moses; the Evangel 
(Arabic: In/ll), revealed to Jesus; and the Psalms, revealed to David—though it leaves 
open the possibility that scriptures were given by God to other prophets and other 
religious communities as well. 

Undeniably, there exist irreducible differences between the religions of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam—and, consequendy, between their scriptures. Nevertheless, in 
their essential religious outlook and ethical perspective, the Jewish, Christian, and 
Islamic Scriptures are more similar than dissimilar. The themes of the oneness of 
(jod, prophecy, revelation, ethical conduct, and moral accountability are as central to 
the Qur’an as they are to the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. In view of the 
interaction that necessarily took place, on more than one level, between the various 
religious communities of pre-Islamic Arabia, it would be logical to think; that the Jews 
and Christians had some knowledge of the religious beliefs and practices of the idol 
worshippers and, by the same token, that the latter had some knowledge of the reli¬ 
gious beliefs and practices of the former. As such, the Qur’an could assume, and it 
seems that it does assume, on the part of its initial audience, a degree of familiarity 
with the religions of Judaism and Chrisdanity. Of this familiarity, we will note several 
instances later. At this point, we need to note that the close similarity of the three 
scripmres has a certain practical significance: If the Qur’an is an integral part of a 
larger scri 

then a study of the Bible can be helpful in explicating the Qur’an at some points. 
Supporting this thought is the fact that the Qur’an avowedly engages with the Bible, 
agreeing with it, disagreeing with it, commenting on it, and critiquing it, an adequate 
understanding of that engagement requiring a close study of the Bible. In fact, Muslim 
Qur’anic commentators often cite the Bible or draw on it, but one feels that there 
needs to be, on the part of Muslim scholars, a more explicit and more formal recogni¬ 
tion of the Bible as an aid to Qur’anic exegesis. In my commentary on the Qur’anic 
passages, I have, in some cases, cited the Bible for comparative purposes, but I have 
done so with the full realization that I am not a Bible expert. In many cases, I have fol¬ 
lowed the leads provided by Qur’anic commentators conversant with the Bible. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all references to the Bible are to the New Revised 
Standard Version. 

VII. About This Work 

1. What This Book Includes and What It Leaves Out. This work 
presents, explains, and discusses, with reference to the selected Qur’anic passages, the 
following: 

• some of the foundational stories of the religion of Islam 

• many of the basic doctrinal and ethical teachings of the Qur’an 


ptural tradition—one might call it the monotheistic scriptural tradition 
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• a v'ariet)' of Qur'anic coinniandments 

• the Qurlnic view of nature as a pointer to a higher reality 

• the relationship beoveen God, on the one hand, and the world and humanity, 
on the other 

• in manv cases, literan’ features of the Qur’Snic text 

• • 

• in some cases, and, as a rule, only to the extent warranted by the Qur’anic pas¬ 
sage in question, Biblical parallels to the Qur’an 

Like any other great book, the Qur’an is more multifaceted than an anthology can 
possibly suggest. This volume, since it studies only a small number of Qur’anic 
passages, is aimed at a specific audience; and since it had to be of a manageable size, it 
leaves many aspects of the Islamic Scripture untreated. Those who expect to find in it 
an exhaustive or schematic outline of Qur’anic themes will be disappointed. The 
legislative material of the Qur’an is not fully represented in this book, and the same 
may be said about the narrative aspect of the Qur’an. Also, no attempt has been made 
here to present a wide range of exegetical opinions, attributing each to a commenta¬ 
tor, supphing grounds for each opinion, and commenting on the relative merit of 
each. In secdon V, above, the principle of interpretation of the Qur’an by means of the 
Qur’Sn was stated. In the commentaries on the passages, however, only occasionally is 
reference made to other, relevant Qur’Snic verses. A wider application of the aforesaid 
principle would have added considerably to the volume of the book. Again, because of 
space limitations, not much ofis cited. In brief, the focus in this book is on spe¬ 
cific Qur’anic texts, and it is hoped that a diligent study of these texts will give the 
reader a fairly good understanding of the Islamic Scripture in several important 
respects. 

2. Translation. In translating the selected Qur’anic passages (or any other 
Qur’amc material cited), I have endeavored to stay close to the text and yet produce 
a readable translation. Certain characteristic expressions of Qur’anic Arabic imbue 
the text with a special flavor or atmosphere, and, in my view, not much is gained 
either by omitting them in translation or by providing explanatory translations of 
them in a work like the present one, which aims at retaining the structures and 
emphases of the original Arabic text. For example, the simple conjunction 
“and,” even when it starts a sentence or a passage, adds a quality of flow and continu¬ 
ity to the Qur’Jnic text—and, not infirequently, establishes conceptual links between 
texts—and is, in most cases, best retained in translation. Again, many Qur’anic verses 
begin with the Arabic panicle idh, “when” (or wa-idh, “and when”), which serves to 
remind the reader of an important event that is, from the speaker’s point of view, as 
good as an established fact and, therefore, can be briefly referred to by means of 
“when.” Grammatically, “when” is an abbreviation of “remember when,” which 
would be an acceptable translation of the Arabic particle. I translate the particle 
simply as “when," trying to preserve, in translation, the Arabic usage found in the 
Qur’an and hoping that the complete meaning—“remember when”—would be clear 
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from the context. I give that translation especially since the Arabic equivalent of 
“remember when” also occurs in the Qur’an, and a distinction should be made in the 
translation if it has been made in the original. Only when absolutely necessary have I 
supplied in translation a word that is taken as understood but is not expressed in the 
original text. I have scrupulously avoided using brackets to amplify or nuance the 
translation. 

3. Citation of Qur’anic Surahs and Verses. In citing the sirrahs and verses of 
the Qur’an, the surah number is followed by a colon and the verse number(s). Thus, 
in 2:255,2 is the surah number, and 255, the verse number. A semicolon separates two 
Qur’anic citations. If a given passage is made up of a complete surah, the verse num¬ 
bers are not given. “Q” stands for “Qur’an.” 

4. Commentary. The detailed commentaries on the passages are meant to give 
readers a relatively in-depth understanding both of what the Qur’an is saying and of 
how it is saying it. In writing commentary on a passage, I have tried 

• to explain what I thought were the main points made in the passage 

• to anticipate and answer the questions that might arise in the readers’ minds 

• where I could do so without getting too techmcal, to draw attention to some of 
the literary features of the Qur’anic text 

• where possible and instructive, to present Biblical parallels 

In a citation of a work on the Qur’an, the author’s last name is followed by a ref¬ 
erence to the work, a colon separating volume number and page number (for example, 
RazI, 22:30 means that the author is RazT, the volume number of his work is 22, and 
the page number of that volume is 30). 

5. Works Consulted. I have used a small number of sources, a list of which is 
provided at the end of the book. From these sources, some classical and some modern, 

I have taken, and sometimes adapted, what I thought would be helpful in offering an 
exposition of the Qur’m for my intended audience. 

6. Notes. I have supplied notes primarily to record my debt to the authorities 
whose works I have used. Occasionally, the notes elaborate certain points. The notes are 
kept strictly apan from the main text and can be safely ignored by general readers. They 
are keyed to the main text by means of descriptive phrases referring to statements or dis¬ 
cussions in particular sections or subsections of the text. The notes are not indexed. 

7. Glossary. The glossary at the end of the book lists and explains, besides one or 
two names, the Arabic and other technical terms used in the book. 

8. Diacritics. In transliterating Arabic words, I have used diacritical marks to 
designate certain Arabic characters: 

• The macron (a bar over a vowel) lengthens the sound of certain vowels («, 7, w). 

• The underdot makes the pronunciation of certain consonants emphatic (^, h , s 

h ?)• 
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• The apostrophe-like sign ’ represents the glottal stop called hamzah. 

• The sign ‘ represents the guttural character ^ayn. 

Needless to say, it is not necessary to master the transliteration system used in this 
book to be able to follow the discussions or the line of argument presented. 

9. Root and Form. Occasionally, reference is made to the “root” or a “form” of a 
word. A “root” is a set of letters, usually three in number, that has a certain basic meaning 
that subsists in the words formed from that root For example, the root k-t-b means “to 
write,” some of the many words formed from it being katih, “writer”; maktiib^ “(that which 
is) written”; kitab^ “book”; and mukatabah^ “correspondence.” These four Arabic words 
each represent a pattern, or “form,” yielded by the application of certain rules of grammar. 



1 Opening 

In the name of God^ the Most Compassionate, the Very Merciful. 

Thankful praise is due to Cod, the Lord of the worlds, ^the Most 
Compassionate, the Very Merciful, ^the Master of the Day of Recompense! 

‘*You alone do we serve, and You alone do we ask for help. ^Guide us into the 
Straight Path—%e path of those whom You blessed, who neither became the 
objects of wrath nor went astray. 


Surah 1 is Makkan. 


I. Introduction 

This is the opening surah of the Qur'an—hence its name, Al-Fatihah (literally, 

“The Opener”). It is generally believed to be one of the first surahs revealed to 
Muhammad. Some consider it to be the very first revelation, making it the first in 
the chronological as well as in the compilatory order of the surahs. On the latter 
new, a plausible one, the surah would be seen as inaugurating, on the one hand, the 
process of the Qur'anic revelation and, on the other hand, the Qur'an in its present 
arrangement. 

One of the best-known surahs of the Qur’an, Al-Fatihah is an integral part of the 
obligatory daily prayers. It is also recited to invoke blessings in a variety of situations— 
for example, m praying over a deceased person. 

The invocation, “In the name of God, the Most Compassionate, the Very 
Merciful,” occurr’mg at the beginning of this and all the other Qur’anic surahs except 
surah 9, is best regarded as a self-standing verse that is part of the Qur’an but not part 
of any surah. In other words, the invocation, called basmalahy signals the onset of a 
surah or sets one surah apart from another, and, in the case of those passages in this 
book that are complete surahs (chapters 1,35, 36, and 37), it is given, in italics, at the 
start of the passages but is not counted as a verse of any of the surahs. For an explana¬ 
tion of the phrases “the Most Compassionate” and “the Very Merciful” in the 
basmalah, see section II, verse 2, below. 
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II. Commentary 

yene 1: “Thankful praise.” This is a translation of the word hamj in the original text. 
The primary meaning of hamd is “gratitude,” though “praise” is part of the Arabic 
word’s meaning. One may praise a being even if one has not received any favors from 
it, but one shows gratitude to a being only when one receives some favor from it. 
Human beings owe gratitude to God because they are the recipients of countless 
blessings from Him. To offer gratitude is to offer praise as well, hence the rendering 
“thankful praise.” 

“The Lord of the worlds.” “Lord” (Rabb) means “Sustainer” and “Alaster,” or 
rather, “Master frr/twr Sustainer.” “W’brlds” {'dbmlTi) has, basically', the same sense as 
“kingdoms” in the expression “animal, mineral, and plant kingdoms,” with the qualifi¬ 
cation that there may be innumerable kingdoms, known and unknown, into w hich 
existence, or creation, can be ditided. Arabian poh’theism recognized God as the 
Supreme Deity but had set up many “Lords”—that is, beings w ho were believed to be 
administering different parts of the universe. This dichotomy benveen Godhead and 
Lordship effectively negated the dhinity, pro\idence, and other attributes of God. By 
stating that God is the Lord of all the worlds, the Qur’an rejects the dichotomy, say¬ 
ing that God is not only the Supreme Deity, but also the caretaking Lord of the entire 

universe. 

Verse 2;The Arabic words for “Most Compassionate” and “Aery Merciful” are, 
respectively, and M'lm. The first of these two words denotes intensity; the 
second, permanence. In other words, God is alzays merciful, but on some occasions. 
He is espmll) compassionate. It is like saying that a certain person, ordinarily gener¬ 
ous, is, on some occasions, especially generous. TTius, the two epithets—“the .Most 
Compassionate" and “the Very .Merciful”—represent nvo different but complemen¬ 
tary'aspects of Ditine mercy, the second epithet being more than a simple repetition 
of the first 

Vent h God is the Master of all da\'s—of the davs of terrestrial life as w ell as of the 
Day of Recompense. But the verse singles out the Day of Recompense because, on 
that day, not even nominal or symbolic power will belong to anyone else, whereas, 
during earthly life, a degree of power—even if, in actuality’, granted by God Himself— 
may be possessed by human beings. 

Verse 4: The opening verse rejected the dinsion betw een Godhead and Lordship. 
This verse now reinforces the idea of the unity of Godhead and Lordship by say'ing 
that God alone must be served or worshipped (Godhead) and that He alone must be 
petitioned for help in all siniations (Lordship). 

Verse 5: In verse 4, the speaker expresses a general commitment to ser\'e God and 
decides to seek only (jod’s help. In verse 5, the speaker seems to have realized, in more 
specific tenns, that possession of right guidance alone will enable one to translate that 
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commitment into action. Having already resolved to seek help only from God, and 
being convinced that there can be no better source of right guidance than God, the 
speaker now prays to be guided to the Straight Path. 

Verse 6: This verse offers an amplification of “the Straight Path.” The amplification is 
meant to express the commitment of the human speaker, who, after praying for guidance, 
now resolves to follow in the footsteps of those people of previous generations who took 
the Straight Path, earning God’s favor, and to shun the example of those who lived a life 
full of misdeeds, incurring God’s wrath, and of those who went too far afield in their erro¬ 
neous belief or doctrine. The verse subtly suggests that, in its essentials, the Straight Path 
has always been the same and that those who follow this path are, irrespective of whether 
they belong to ancient times or to modem times, members of a single community. 


III. The Qur^an in Miniature 

AJ-Fatihah is often called the Qur’In in miniature—and appropriately. The principal themes 
of the Qur’an are three: monotheism, prophecy, and the afterlife (see also chapter 6, “The 
Throne Verse,” section HI). All those themes are encapsulated in this surah, which takes 
the form of a prayer uttered by a human speaker, w'ho represents humanity. In verses 1—2, 
the speaker acknowledges that there is only' one God, who controls and sustains the heav¬ 
ens and the earth. In verse 3, the speaker acknowledges that God will one day judge 
humanity’. In verses 4-6, the speaker, hav’ing realized that the above-mentioned truths 
about God must be acknowledged by' all human beings, now explicitly speaks on behalf 
of humanity—hence the use of the first person plural pronoun in this part of the 
s^ah. .After making a commitment to serve only' God (verse 4), but not knowing the proper 
way of serving Him, the speaker asks God Himself for guidance (verse 5). In verse 6, the 
speaker e.\presses the detemiination to join the company of the rightly guided people of 
the past and to shun the company of those who failed to take the Straight Path. The cen¬ 
tral verse in the surah is the fifth: “Guide us into the Straight Path.” The first four verses 
lead up to the petition made in this verse, and the last verse elaborates the petition. 

To this petition made in Al-Fatihahy the rest of the Qur’an—divine guidance 
vouchsafed to the Prophet iMuhammad—may be taken as a response. Thus, A.l-Fatihah 
is an outline or abstract that finds its elaboration or explication in the rest of the Qur’an. 
This understanding of the relationship between Al-Fatihah and the rest of the 
Qur’an lends some support to the view that Al-Fatihah was the very first revelation 
received by Aluharrunad. 


IV. The SDrah as a Logical Argument 

.^stated obovCy Al-Fatihah takes the form of a prayer, which, taught by the revelation 
itself, is made to flow on human lips. The tone of the prayer appears to be exclama¬ 
tory', expressive of emotion, rather than declarative, expressive of contemplative 
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thought. Underljing the emotion, though, is a certain logical argument, which may be 
stated as follows: 

1. The human speaker obsen'es the universe, noting its order and harmony, 
reflects on the remarkable system of providence that is attested ev^erywhere in the 
world, and recognizes and appreciates the blessings of which all of existence is a recip¬ 
ient. The speaker reaches the conclusion that the source of all this providential care is 
a single being—a sovereign who created eveiything and sustains everyiiung. Having 
reached this conclusion, and having realized that God is that being, the speaker 
exclaims: “Thankful praise is due to God, the Lord of the worlds” (verse 1). 

2. The speaker next wonders why God is taking such providential care of the uni¬ 
verse. Is He under any obbgation to do so? A litde reflection vields the conclusion 
that, being under no such obligation, God is doing so out of sheer mercv’ and compas¬ 
sion on His part. This realization leads the speaker to say: “The Alost Compassionate, 
the Very Merciful” (verse 2). 

3. At this point, a question arises in the speaker’s mind: “Does God’s providential 
care place any responsibility on me?” The question arises because privilege entails 
responsibility. Human beings, if they have received divine blessings, must be held 
accountable for the way they use and respond to those blessings. The thought of 
accountability leads the speaker to the notion of a day on which all human beings will 
be called to account, a day on which God will sit in judgmenL So, the speaker says: 
“the Master of the Day of Recompense” (verse 3). 

4. If there is going to be a Day of Judgment, then one needs to know e.xactlv’ what 

success and failure on that dav will consist in. In other w ords, one feels that one is in need 

0 * 

of guidance. But before one can ask (jod for guidance—and what better source of guid¬ 
ance than (lod Himself?—one needs to submit to Him and declare one’s subordinate sta¬ 
tus to Him, and one can do so by acknowledging (jod as the sole being worthy of being 
served and the sole source of help and support. Accordingly, the speaker, representing 
humamty, say: “You alone do we sene, and You alone do w e ask for help” (verse 4). 

5. Having submitted to (jod, the speaker, still using the plural pronoun, now asks 
for direction: “Guide us into the Straight Path” (verse 5). 

6. The speaker not only prays for guidance to the Straight Path in a theoretical 
sense, but also expresses a comnvitment to follow that path in practice by walking in 
the footsteps of those who took that path and by shunning the example of those who 
rejeaed that path or deviated from it: “The path of those whom You blessed, who nei¬ 
ther became the objects of wiath nor went astray” (verse 6). 

This view oiAl-FUtihah as an argument has some important philosophical implica¬ 
tions. It makes rebgion a conscious and positive response of the human mind and heart 
to existential reabty', thus parting company with theories that view religion as the prod¬ 
uct of fear or some other negative thought or emotion. On this view, furthermore, the 
essence of religion w'ould seem to lie in (1) an appreciation of the good, beneficent 
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aspects of reality; (2) a recognition of the need for human beings to establish with the 
creator of that reality, God, a relationship based on gratitude; and (3) a resolve, on the 
part of human beings, to accept conscientiously in their life the demands and dictates 
arising from that relationship. 

V. Polar Harmony in the Surah 

The surah sets up certain polarities and then harmonizes them. Some of the resulting 
complementarities can be seen if we divide the s^rah into two parts, one consisting of 
verses 1-3 and the other, of v'^erses 4—6. 

1. Thought and Action. In part 1, man reflects on the universe and, witnessing a 
vast providential arrangement, breaks out in praise of God, offering gratitude to Him. 

In part 2, he decides to serve God and seeks help from Him in the course of his life. 

In other words, contemplarion and understanding lead to action and movement. 

2. Emotion and Cognition. Part 1 is emotive: upon reflecting on the universe and 
his owm situation, man cannot help but e.xclaim how provident, compassionate, and just 
God is. Part 2 represents the recognition that Divine providence, compassion, and justice 
require man, first, to submit to God and, second, to translate that recognition into a 
prayer for guidance so that the submission can take a proper form. In part 2, the affective 
element is not entirelv' absent, though the cognitive and discursive elements predomi¬ 
nate. In part 1, on the other hand, the reflective element is not completely missing—in 
fact, it is reflection that leads man to make the exclamatory pronouncement—but reflec¬ 
tion is in the backgroimd, exclamation in the foreground. 

3. Initiative and Response. Part I represents the initiative taken by God, who is 
merciful and just to man and takes providential care of him. Part 2 represents the 
response made by man: he submits to God and seeks His guidance. Part 2 would appear 
to be marked by a polaricv' of its own: man makes a conscious decision to serve God and 
mold his life in accordance with His commandments. To this initiative, God’s response, 
one can infer from verse 6, is to bless those who follow the Straight Path. 

4. Privilege and Responsibility. Part 1 speaks of God’s blessings on human 
beings. Part 2 speaks of the obligation of human beings to serve only Him and seek 
only His help. This responsibility is entailed by the privileges referred to in part 1. 

5. Individual and Humanity. As noted above, the exclamatory tone of verses 1—3 
strongly suggests that they are uttered by an individual—the implication being that it 
is a model individual, and that this is how every human being ought to act in a situa¬ 
tion like the one described in the surah. The reflective tone of verses 4—6 suggests, and 
the use of the plural pronoun in the verses seems to confirm, that the verses are 
uttered by a person representing humanity. 

6. This World and the Next. The primary focus in part I is on this world, reflection 
on which leads man to certain theoretical conclusions. The primary focus in part 2 is on 
the next world, in whose context salvation is sought on the strength of a certain kind of 
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prtictical conducL This polarit)' can also be described in terms of the seen and the unseen 
or in terms of the concrete and the abstract: The data of the universe on which man 
reflects in part 1 are primarily sensory' or material in character, whereas the notions of 
guidance and sali’adon in part 2 are primarily conceptual or spiritual in character. 


VI. Literary Notes 

1. The discussion in section (“The Surah as a Logical Argument”) should 
make it clear that this shon surah is, in terms of the progression of thought that takes 
place in it, well-knit and coherent 

2. In the translation of verse 5—“Guide us into the Straight Path”—the use of the 
preposition “into” rather than of the expected “to” is meant to capture a certain 
emphasis that marks the Arabic text. In Arabic, in fact, the preposition—it would, 
normally, be ilii, “to”—is omitted, and the omission makes the statement quite 
emphatic. The Arabic text, thus, does not merely mean “Guide us to the Straight 
Path,” but “Guide us to the Straight Path and set us firmly in it, giting us the will and 
strength to adhere to it against all odds”—hence the translation “Guide us into the 
Straight Path.” 


\IIAl-Fatihah\nj) the Lord’s Prayer 

AJ-FUthb enjoys in Islam an importance very similar to that enjoyed by the Lord’s 
Prayer in Chrisrianit}'. The Lord’s Prayer occurs in Matthew 6:9-13 (a version with 
slight variations is found in Luke 11:2-4): 

’Our Father in heaven, hallowed be your name. 

'*Your kingdom come. Your will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 

**Give us this day our daily bread. 

'•And forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors. 

"And do not bring us to the time of trial, but rescue us from the evil one. 

The Qur’Inic and Biblical prayers differ in some respects, but even a cursory 
comparison will show that the themes of submission to God, of reposing trust in Him, 
and of the acbowledgment that God is the source of all good and the granter of 
petitions are common to both prayers. A closer look will reveal both thematic and 
structural similarities (in the following paragraphs, “F” stands for Al-Fatihah and 
“LP” for the Lord’s Prayer): 

1. F 1-2 (“Thankful praise is due to God, the Lord of the worlds, the Most 
Compassionate, the Very Merciful”) glorifies God and calls Him a caring God. It is 
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comparable to LP 9 (“Our Father in heaven, hallowed be your name”), in which the 
phrase “Our Father” makes a pithy reference to God’s providential care. 

2. F 3 (“the Master of the Day of Recompense!”) acknowledges that, on Judgment 
Day, ail power will belong to (God, in the sense that even token power will not be enjoyed 
by anyone else. It is comparable to LP 10 (“Your kingdom come. Your will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven”). A more precise determination of the degree of similarity 
between F 3 and LP 10 will, however, depend on the way the Christian concept of the 
kingdom of (God is interpreted—whether as a this-worldly realm, as an otherworldly 
realm, or as a realm that spans both this world and the other world. 

3. F 4 (“You alone do we serve, and You alone do we ask for help”) is a humble 
acknowledgment that God alone can provide help and comfort. It is comparable to 
LP 11-12 (“Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors”). 

4. F 5-6 (“Guide us in the Straight Path—the path of those whom You blessed, 
who neither became the objects of wrath nor went astray”) is a prayer for steadfastness 
on the path of righteousness. It is comparable to LP 13 (“And do not bring us to the 
rime of trial, but rescue us from the evil one”). 
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The Story of Adam 


Surah 2 is Madinan. 



I. Introduction 


2 Cow 30-39 

%nd when your Lord said to the angels, "I am going to appoint a cal iph on 
earth." They said, "Will You appoint on it one who will work havoc in it and shed 
blood, when, already, we glorify You, praising You, and proclaim Your holiness?" 

He said, "I know what you do not know." 

^'And He taught Adam the names—all of them—and then presented them 
before the angels, and said, "Tell Me the names of these if you are right." 

^^hey said, "Glory to You! We possess no knowledge except what You have 
taught us; indeed. You are All-Knowing, All-Wise." 

^^Hesaid,"Adam, tell them their names." When he had told them their names. 
He said, "Did I not say to you that I know the hidden things of the heavens and the 
earth? And I know what you are expressing and what you have been concealing." 

^“•And when We said to the angels, "Bow down before Adam." They bowed 
down, except Iblis: He refused, having become proud; and he became one of the 
disbelievers. 

^^And We said, "Adam, reside, you and your spouse, in the Garden, and eat 
from it anywhere you like, freely. And do not approach this tree, or you will join 
the ranks of the wrongdoers." 

^^But Satan caused them to slip with regard to it and expelled them from the 
state they were in. We said, "Descend—as enemies of each other. And you shall 
have, on earth, a dwelling place and a provision for a certain time." 

^^Then,Adamacquiredcertain words from his Lord, and so He turned toward 
him in mercy; indeed, He alone is the one Most Accepting of Repentance, Very 
Merciful. 

%e said, "Descend from it, all of you. Then, should any guidance come to 
you from Me, those who follow My guidance, there shall be no fear upon them, 
and they shall not grieve. ^^6ut those who disbelieve and call Our verses false, they 
shall be the people of the fire; they shall remain in it forever." 


This passage is composed of two sets of verses, 30—33 and 34—39. "The first set of 
verses is about God’s decision to appoint a caliph on earth and the angels’ reaction to 
that decision; the second is about God’s placing of Adam and his spouse (who is not 
named in the Qur’an, but whose Biblical name. Eve, is commonly used in ATuslim 
scholarship to refer to her) in paradise, forbidding them to approach—that is, with the 
aim of eating the fruit of—a certain tree. The incidents narrated in the two sets of 
verses are interrelated. 

II. Commentary 

Verse SO: God announces to the angels that He is going to appoint a caliph (the 
Arabic word khallfah means “deputy” or “vicegerent”) on earth. God does not state 
explicidy whom He will appoint, but the angels seem to have guessed that the caliph is 
not going to be from among them. As we learn from this and other passages in the 
Qur’an, the caliph that God has in mind is Adam, who belongs to a species about to be 
created—the human species. By definition, a caliph is possessed of certain discre¬ 
tionary powers delegated to him, and it follows that he will have at least some freedom 
to use those powers. The angels, whom the Qur’an presents as rational beings, must 
have wondered about the need for such a caliph, for, they must have thought, the 
would-be caliph’s injudicious use of his discretionary powers might produce evil. But 
how could God, the source of all good, allow such evil to exist? The angels have fig¬ 
ured out that the real purpose of a caliph’s appointment cannot be to create a new 
species that would praise and glorify God and proclaim His holiness, for this is a func¬ 
tion they are already performing. So, they decide to ask God about the rationale 
behind the appointment of a caliph. Hiding their curiosity under a veneer of appre¬ 
hension, the angels underscore the possibility of evil that a caliph’s free exercise of his 
powers might cause; “Will you appoint on it one who will work havoc in it and shed 
blood?” To the angels’ question, God does not give a direct answer. After saying, ‘T 
know what you do not know,” He provides what may be called a dramatic enactment 
of the answer (verses 31-33). 

Verse SI: God teaches Adam “the names—all of them.” Next, He presents “them”— 
not the names but, as the Arabic personal pronoun hum signifies, the living beings 
who bear those names—and asks the angels to name “these”—the demonstrative pro¬ 
noun haiila'i^ signifies living beings—“if you are right,” that is, if the angels are 

right in thinking that a caliph’s appointment will produce nothing but evil on earth. 
There is a strong suggestion that the angels are mistaken. But if they are, we are not 
yet told in what way they are mistaken. 
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%nd when your Lord said to the angels, "I am going to appoint a caliph on 
eaith." They said, "Will You appoint on it one who will work havoc in it and shed 
blood, when, already, we glorify You, praising You, and proclaim Your holiness?" 

He said, "I know what you do not know." 

^’And He taught Adam the names—all of them—and then presented them 
before the angels, and said, "Tell Me the names of these if you are right." 

^^They said, "Glory to You! We possess no knowledge except what You have 
taught us; indeed. You are All-Know'ing, All-Wise." 

^^He said, "Adam, tell them their names," When he had told them their names. 
He said, "Did I not say to you that I know the hidden things of the heavens and the 
earth? And I know what you are expressing and what you have been concealing." 

^Mnd when We said to the angels, "Bow down before Adam." They bowed 
down, except Iblis: He refused, having become proud; and he became one of the 
disbelievers. 

^^And Wesaid, "Adam, reside, you and your spouse, in the Garden, and eat 
from it anywhere you like, freely. And do not approach this tree, or you will join 
the ranks of the wrongdoers.” 

%t Satan caused them to slip with regard to it and expelled them from the 
state they were in. We said, "Descend—as enemies of each other. And you shall 
have, on earth, a dwelling place and a provision for a certain time." 

^^Then, Adam acquired certain words from his Lord, and so He turned toward 
him in mercy; indeed. He alone is the one Most Accepting of Repentance, Very 
Merciful. 

%e said, "Descend from it, all of you. Then, should any guidance come to 
you from Me, those who follow My guidance, there shall be no fear upon them, 
and they shall not grieve. ^^But those who disbelieve and call Our verses false, they 
shall be the people of the fire; they shall remain in it forever." 




Surah 2 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage is composed of two sets of verses, 30-33 and 34—39. The first set of 
verses is about God’s decision to appoint a caliph on earth and the angels* reaction to 
that decision; the second is about God’s placing of Adam and his spouse (who is not 
named in the Qur’ln, but whose Biblical name, Eve, is commonly used in Muslim 
scholarship to refer to her) in paradise, forbidding them to approach—that is, with the 
aim of earing the fruit of—a certain tree. The incidents narrated in the two sets of 
verses are interrelated. 


11. Commentary 


Verse 30: God announces to the angels that He is going to appoint a caliph (the 
Arabic word khatifah means “deputy” or “vicegerent”) on earth. God does not state 
explicitly whom He will appoint, but the angels seem to have guessed that the caliph is 
r.oi going to be from among them. As w^e learn from this and other passages in the 
Qur’an, the caliph that God has in mind is Adam, who belongs to a species about to be 
created—the human species. By definition, a caliph is possessed of certain discre- 
rionan,’powers delegated to him, and it follows that he will have at least some freedom 
to use those powers. The angels, whom the Qur’an presents as rational beings, must 
have wondered about the need for such a caliph, for, they must have thought, the 
would-be caliph’s injudicious use of his discretionary powers might produce evil. But 
how could (k)d, the source of all good, allow such evil to exist? The angels have fig¬ 
ured out that the real purpose of a caliph’s appointment cannot be to create a new 
species that would praise and glorify God and proclaim His holiness, for this is a func¬ 
tion they are already performing. So, they decide to ask God about the rationale 
behind the appointment of a caliph. Hiding their curiosity under a veneer of appre¬ 
hension, the angels underscore the possibility of evil that a caliph’s free exercise of bis 
powers might cause: “W^ill you appoint on it one who will work havoc in it and shed 
blood?” To the angels’ question, God does not give a direct answer. After saying, “1 
know what you do not know,” He provides what may be called a dramatic enactment 
of the answer (verses 31-33). 


Verse 31: Ciod teaches Adam “the names—all of them.” Next, He presents “them”— 
not the names but, as the Arabic personal pronoun hum signifies, the living beings 
who bear those names—and asks the angels to name “these”—the demonstrative pro¬ 
noun ba^ilaHy again, signifies living beings—“if you are right,” that is, if the angels are 
right in thinking that a caliph’s appointment will produce nothing but evil on earth. 
There is a strong suggestion that the angels are mistaken. But if they are, we are not 
yet told in what way they are mistaken. 
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Phye 32: Unable to name the people they have been asked to name, the angels admit 
their ignorance. At this point, we need to understand that the bearers of the names 
are, like Adam, members of the human species and are, like Adam, caliphs (see section 
in.l, below). It is reasonable to assume that the angels’ question is not about the 
caliph as a single individual but about the caliph as an occupier of a certain office. In 
other words, the word “caliph” has been used in the passage in a generic sense. 

Verse 33: “Tell them their names,” that is, “Inform the angels of the names of the 
people in question.” Similarly, “\^^en he had told them their names” means “When 
Adam had informed the angels of the names of those people.” 

Upon the angels’ admission of their ignorance of the names of the people in ques¬ 
tion, God asb Adam to tell the angels those people’s names. After Adam has done so, 
(jod says to the angels, “Did I not say to you that I know the hidden things of the 
heavens and the earth?”—a reiteration of the remark made by God at the end of verse 
30, “I know whatyou do not know.” But God adds, “And I know what you are express¬ 
ing and what you have been concealing.” This remark suggests that the angels, in 
asking their question, purposely refrained from expressing their thought fully. 
Alarmed at the possible negative consequences of a caliphal appointment, they gave 
expression to their fears. The real intent of their question, however, was to find out 
the rationale behind such an appointment, and it is this intent that they kept hidden. 

Ostensibly, the angels are satisfied with the reply they receive to their question. 
But what is the point of the reply? How does the dramatically enacted reply address 
the angels’ question? The key to the answer is contained in the word “names” that 
occurs in the phrase “the names—all of them” in verse 31. 

In asking their question, the angels had highlighted the negative possibilities 
inhering, in their view, in the human beings’ use of their delegated powers; they had 
ignored, or left out of their calculations, the equally strong possibility that human 
beings could use those powers for good and noble purposes. The angels were looking 
only at part of the picture, and so it would make sense to apprise them of the positive 
side of the appointment of a caliph. To drive the point home, God, instead of provid¬ 
ing a theoretical answer to a theoretical question, presents before the angels all the 
people who are ever to be bom, and He does so to show them that humankind would 
consist not only of people who would do evil but also of people who would do good. 
The verse even seems to suggest that the good done by human beings will outweigh 
the evil done by them. We can now say that, while the phrase “the names—all of 
them” in verse 31 refers to the names of all the members of the human race, the 
demonstrative pronoun “these” in verse 31 refers, more specifically, to the good 
human beings, for only a reference to such human beings would constitute a complete 
response to the angels’ apprehension-filled question. Incidentally, the statement that 
it was the members of the human race that (5od presented before the angels is corrob¬ 
orated by Q 7:172, according to which, in preexistence, God brought forth, from the 
loins of Adam and his progeny, all members of the human race that were ever to be 
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born and made them attest to His Lordship (see chapter 21, “The Primordial 
Covenant”). 

The scene depicted in the next set of verses (34—39) represents a development of 
the incident narrated in the first set of verses. 


Verse 34: God commands the angels to bow down before Adam. The angels comply, 
but Iblis, or Satan, filled with pride, refuses to bow down. The bowing symbolizes 
Adam’s—and, therefore, humanity’s potential supremacy over the angels—in fact, over 
the rest of creation—since the angels represented the highest order of creation before 
(k)d brought Adam into existence. 

This verse gives the impression that IblTs was one of the angels. In Islam, how¬ 
ever, there is no concept of fallen angels. According to Q 66:6, the angels do not 
disobey God, and Q 18:50 explicidy states that Iblis was a member of the order of 
creation called jinn (sing, jinnt), who are made of fire (whereas the angels are 
believed, on the basis of a hadith, to have been made of light) and, like human beings, 
have been given the option to obey or disobey God. The angels being the highest 
order of creation until the creation of Adam, God’s command to the angels to bow 
before Adam was also, by implication, a command to all the lower orders of creation, 
including they/ww, to do the same. The angels obeyed the command, but the jinnl 
called Iblis did not. 

“And he became one of the disbelievers” can have one of the following three 
meanings: (1) Iblis became a disbeliever—irrespective of whether any other disbe¬ 
liever existed at that time; (2) Iblis joined an already existing group of rebelliousy/ww; 
and (3) Iblis was one of a number oijinn who disobeyed God’s command, thus form¬ 
ing a group of disbelievers. 


Verse 35: God conunands Adam and Eve to reside in the Garden of Eden, permitting 
them to enjoy themselves in it but forbidding them to eat of a certain tree. The use of the 
word “approach” in the prohibition (“And do not approach this tree”) suggests that Adam 
and Eve would be well advised to keep a safe distance from the tree, for getting close to 
the tree might tempt them to eat the fruit of the tree. The Qur’an does not specify what 
kind of tree Adam and Eve were instructed to stay away from. It does not seem to regard 
such specification as crucial to the purpose for which the story of Adam is being told. 


Verse 36: Deceived and misled by Satan, Adam and Eve lose the state of bliss in 
which they have lived until now. The words “[Satan] expelled them” means “[Satan] 
had them expelled,” the act of expulsion having been attributed to Satan because he 
set in motion the chain of events culminating in the loss of the state of bliss enjoyed 
until then by Adam and Eve. 

The Divine command, “Descend—as enemies of each other,” is addressed to the 
two parties that are the natural enemies of each other—one party consisting of Adam 
and Eve and their future progeny and the other of Satan and his progeny—and both 
are being commanded to descend to earth. The statement, “And you shall have, on 
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earth, a dwelling place and a provision for a certain time,” is, in the present context, 
primarily addressed to the human race, though, in principle, it is also addressed to the 
race of the jinn (to which Iblis, or Satan, belonged), for, according to the Qur’an, the 
jinn are, like human beings, responsible moral agents, there being good jinn and 
bad jinn (surah 72), with IblJs belonging to the latter category. 

Satan’s “causing” of Adam and Eve “to slip” does not mean that Adam and Eve were 
passive, helpless plajthings in Satan’s hands. The Qur’an holds Adam and Eve 
responsible for the act of eating the fruit of the forbidden tree. At the same time, the use 
of the word “slip” strongly suggests that Adam and Eve were not rebellious by nature 
but succumbed to Satan’s temptation in a moment of wealmess, and that their violation 
of the Divine command to stay away from a certain tree lacked the gravity of Satan’s 
violation of the Ditine command to bow down before Adam. 


Ihye 57; Adam’s acquisition of “certain words” from God means that Adam learned 
words of forgiveness from (}od. Q 7:23 reports those words, spoken by both Adam 
and Eve: “Our Lord, we have uTonged ourselves, and if You do not forgive us and 
have mercy on us, we will, surely, join the ranks of the losers.” On uttering these 
words, Adam and Eve were forgiven by God. The Arabic verb used for Adam’s acqui¬ 
sition of words of forgiveness is talaqqa, whose form connotes effortfulness, implying 
that, after eating the fruit of the forbidden tree, Adam was filled with remorse and 
actively sought the forgiveness of God, who taught him the right words to use for 
seeking forgiveness. As Q 7:23 implies. Eve shared Adam’s feeling of remorse and 
joined him in asking for God’s forgiveness. 

This verse negates the idea of original sin: By eating of the forbidden tree, Adam and 
Eve committed a lapse, but they asked for God’s forgiveness and were forgiven by a mer¬ 
ciful God, the forgiveness obviating the need for a redeemer to appear in later history. 

Verses S8-39: As in verse 36, so in these two verses, the command beginning with 
“Descend” (plural in the Arabic) is addressed, on the one hand, to Adam and Eve— 
and, through them, to the human race—and, on the other hand, to Iblis—and, 
through him, to the race oijinn. The primary addressees, again, are human beings, 
who are told that their final destiny will depend on their response to Divine guidance. 
Acceptance of the guidance wll lodge them in heaven, which is typically described in 
the Qur’an as a place whose inhabitants will have neither fear of anything untoward 
befalling them in the future nor regret over anything they may have done in the past. 
Rejection of that guidance will land the addressees in the fire of hell. 

The imperative “Descend” in verse 38 does not signify punishment for Adam and 
Eve since, understood in light of verse 37, this descent is supposed to have occurred 
after God’s acceptance of Adam and Eve’s petition for forgiveness. 

In verse 38, the phrase “Then, should any guidance come to you from Me” sug¬ 
gests, in view of the emphatic verb employed in the Arabic {ya^iyannakum)^ that 
such guidance will, indeed, be given to humankind—a promise, one might say, that 
God will use the medium of prophets and scriptures to send guidance to human 
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beings. At the same time, the verse does not imply that human beings will be 
allowed to go scot free if no Divine guidance reaches them. In Islam, the Divine gift 
of reason given to human beings makes them subject to basic accountability 
(see chapter 30, “Luqm2n’s Advice to His Son”). The fundamental truth upheld by 
Islam is that of monotheism, and Islam maintains that human reason by itself—that 
is, even when unaided by revelation—is capable of reaching and appreciating that 
truth. The implication is that, regardless of whether any revelation is communicated 
to them, all human beings are expected to hold, if in a broad and general way, the 
right belief about monotheism. 


III. Issues 

1. H uman Beings as Caliphs. The Qur’anic passage imder study designates 
human beings as caliphs of God on earth. Since a caliph is one who possesses dele¬ 
gated powers, it follows that, as caliphs of God, human beings have been given the 
mandate to rule over the earth, using their faculties and abilities to exploit and make 
use of the earth’s resources, but to do so in accordance with the injunctions of God, 
from whom they receive their delegated powers. 

The angels’ surprise at the appointment of a caliph suggests that no such office had 
existed until then. It also suggests the fateful nature of the office: the caliph will have 
the power to do evil—as the angels fear. But the dramatic enactment of the reply to the 
angels’ question indicates that the caliph will have the power to do good as well. In fact, 
the elaborate demonstration mounted to provide the reply evinces a certain optimism 
on the part of God, who chooses to appoint the human being His caliph in spite of the 
possibility that the caliph might misuse the powers associated with his office. 

The nature of the human cahphate is essentially moral. The angels’ question sug¬ 
gests that the ability to glorify God does not constitute a sufficient qualification for that 
caliphate—hence the realization on the angels’ part that the cahph will not be chosen 
from among them. As the concluding part of the passage indicates, the real purpose of 
the caliphal appointment is to put human beings to the test: those who accept Divine 
guidance will enjoy a happy fate, whereas those who reject that guidance will suffer a 
terrible fate. From this, one can infer that human beings are God’s caliphs in a provi¬ 
sional and contingent, not in an absolute and permanent, sense. Proper discharge of 
their responsibilities will confirm them in their cahphate, whereas failure to carry out 
those responsibilities will result in their deposition from that office. 

2. Human Nature. The passage makes a statement about human nature: human 
beings tend to be drawn to the forbidden. Taking advantage of this human weakness, 
Satan misled Adam and Eve. That Adam and Eve were given free reign in the Garden 
of Eden and were only forbidden to approach a certain tree implies that human 
beings, even when they possess many things that they can enjoy and derive pleasure 
and satisfaction from, tend to desire what is forbidden to them, thinking that their 
happiness depends on their possession of the one thing they do not have. 
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3. $a^ as Man’s Enemy. Verse 34 says that a sense of pride led Iblls to disobey 
God’s command to bow dowTi before Adam. Verse 36, which speaks of Satan’s causing 
of Adam and Eve “to slip” with regard to the prohibition of earing of a certain tree, 
clearly impbes that Satan’s act was actuated by his hurt pride and that, in persuading 
Adam and Eve to eat of the tree, he wished to avenge himself by bringing disgrace upon 
them. The same verse, by declaring that Satan and man are enemies, forewarns all 
human beings, advising them to be on their guard against the machinations of Satan. 

IV. Literary Notes 

1. Each of the two sets of verses that make up the passage—30-33 and 34-39— 
presents a complete, albeit short, story, each story having a proper beginning, a point 
of climax, and a denouement. In verses 30-33, the question posed by the angels cre¬ 
ates a critical situation, and a similar situation is created in verses 34—39 by the suc¬ 
cumbing of Adam and Eve to Iblls’s temptation; each situation finds a resolution—the 
first, through a dramatic enactment, the second, through Adam’s repentance. The 
dramatic nature of the two situations depicted in the passage is further underscored by 
the Qur’an’s preference for dialogue over description in advancing the plot of a story. 

2. In the first set of verses, the key figures—or characters—are God, the angels, 
and Adam; in the second, they are God, Iblls, Adam, and Eve. The roles of some of 
the characters change fi’om the first set of verses to the second, most notably the role 
of Adam. In the first set of verses, Adam simply carries out the Divine command of 
telling the angels the names of certain people; in the second, he figures as an 
independent and full-fledged moral agent who makes a choice that has consequences. 

3. The referential style typical of the Qur’an is noticeable in this passage. To take 
only one example: Verse 31 begins with the statement, “And He taught Adam the 
names—all of them.” The reference to “names” is rather abrupt, for, up to this point, 
we have been told nothing about any names, much less about “all of them.” Close 
analysis of the passage suggests that, since the angels’ question was about the species 
that, in their view, was likely to cause mischief on earth, an adequate reply to that 
question perforce had to involve reference to that species. In asking God whether He 
plans to appoint a cahph who would make mischief, the angels had in mind only some 
of the members of the human species. They needed to be told that the human race 
would include not only those who might do evil, but also those who would do good. 
Hence, the significance of the litde phrase “all of them” in the Qur’anic verse. The 
example just analyzed also highlights the fact that, in many places in the Qur’an, the 
apparently simple text hides meaning that only patient study will bring out. 

4. In the passage, two kinds of shifts—those of number and person—are notable. 
First, the shift of number, involving the first person singular pronoun and the first 
person plural pronoun—with God as the referent in both cases: The singular pronoun is 
used in verses 30,31, and 33, and the plural pronoun, in verses 34-36. But in verse 38, 
the use of the plural pronoun in the beginning is followed by the use, twice, of the 
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singular pronoun, and in verse 39, again, the plural pronoun is used. It seems that, as a 
rule, the plural pronoun expresses Divine majesty or sovereignty (with connotations of 
transcendence added), whereas the singular pronoun expresses Divine affection or 
relationality (with connotations of immanence added). Because of this difference, 
perhaps, the singular pronoun appears to be more suited to a dialogical situation, and 
the plural, to a monological situation or to a situation involving assertion of authority. 
Thus, verses 30-33, in which the singular pronoun is used, report a dialogue between 
(jod and the angels, with the two parties interacting with each other at close range, so 
to speak: “/am going to appoint a cahph” (verse 30); “TeU Nle the names of these if you 
are right” (verse 31); “Did / not say to you that / know the hidden things of the heavens 
and the earth?” (verse 33). In the one-sided dialogue of verses 34-36 and of the first 
half of verse 38, on the other hand, God asserts His authority, speaking in imperious 
tones, as in the following: “And when We said to the angels, ‘Bow down before Adam*” 
(verse 34); “And We said, ‘Adam, reside, you and your spouse’” (verse 35); said, 

‘Descend—as enemies of each other”* (verse 36). In the second half of verse 38, the use 
of the singular pronoun (“Then, should any guidance come to you from A/e. those who 
follow My guidance . . .”) suggests a certain closeness of relationship between the 
Divine sender of guidance and the human recipients and beneficiaries of that guidance; 
the use of the singular pronoun also serves to reinforce the idea that God alone is the 
source of guidance. Rejection of Divine guidance calls for a stern judgment on the 
rejecters—hence the use, in verse 39, of the plural pronoun (“Owr verses”). 

The shift of person, in reference to God, takes two forms in the passage: the third 
person changes to the first, and the first, to the third. In verses 30—33, God is referred 
to in the third person, as in the following: “And when your Lord said to the angels” 
(verse 30); “And He taught Adam the names—all of them” (verse 31). Starting with 
verse 34, however, the first person pronoun is used predominantly, as in the following: 
“And when We said to the angels” (verse 34); “And We said” (verse 35); “We said” 
(verses 36, 38). The rule seems to be that the third person is used for basic narratiion, 
whereas the first person implies a relatively direct involvement of the being or person 
in question. 


V. Comparison with the Bible 

The Qur’Sn tells the story of Adam in many places, highlighting different parts or 
aspects of it in different places. In the following paragraphs, the comparison with the 
Bible is made principally with reference to Q 2:30-39. 

There are some obvious similarities between the Qur’lnic and Biblical stories of 
Adam. In both scriptures, we see the conferring of a special status on man (Q 2:30; 
Genesis 1:26-27); the lodging of Adam and Eve in a paradisiacal setting (Q 2:35; 
Genesis 2:8, 15); the enjoining upon Adam and Eve of keeping away from a certain 
tree (Q 2:35; Genesis 2:16-17); and the succumbing of Adam and Eve to the tempta¬ 
tion of eating of the tree (Q 2:36; Genesis 3:6). 
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There are also some obnous differences; in the Qur’Sn, in the context of a ques¬ 
tion asked by the angels, Adam names certain members of the human race, God hav¬ 
ing taught Adam those names, whereas, in the Bible, Adam receives the privilege of 
naming creatures: “whatever the man called every b’ving creature, that was its name” 
(Genesis 2:19-20); the Qiir’3n does not explain the kind of tree from which Adam and 
Eve were supposed to keep away, whereas the Bible says that it was the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil (2:9, 17); in the Qur’an, the tempter is Satan (Q 2:36), 
whereas, in the Bible, it is the serpent (Genesis 3:1-5). Perhaps, a major difference is 
that of the dominant perspective. In the Bible, that perspective is historical—hence 
the situation of the story in a framework of space and time—whereas, in the Qur’an, 
that perspective is religious, the focus of the story being Adam’s moral role as the 
caliph of God—hence the absence of a spatiotemporal framework. Also, the Biblical 
account is, characteristically, more detailed than the Qur’anic. One other point 
requires attention. 

In the Qur’anic passage under discussion, God’s decision to appoint man His 
caliph on earth is made quite early—even before the temptation of man by Satan. In 
the Qur’an, strictly speaking, the event of the temptation is of secondary importance 
and the event’s occurrence or lack of occurrence would not have affected the Divine 
decision to place man on earth. According to the Qur’an, man, though forgiven for his 
transgression, was yet sent down to earth, not as punishment but in accordance with 
an original Dhine plan. In the Bible, on the other hand, man is banished to earth for 
an unforgiven sin that gives rise, in most of Christianity, to the doctrine of original sin. 
In Islam, such a doctrine has no place since God forgave Adam and Eve, wiping their 
slate clean for a fresh stan on earth. Nevertheless, in the Qur’an, the event of tempta¬ 
tion in the Garden of Eden serves a certain purpose. It helps Adam and Eve assess 
their strengths and weaknesses: In a moment of weakness, human beings may fall and, 
thus, move away from God, but they have both the opportunity and the ability to 
come back to God by seeking His forgiveness. For Adam and Eve, then, the encounter 
with Satan serves as a dress rehearsal for their career on earth. To use an analogy from 
modem times, just as astronauts, in simulated conditions on earth, get a foretaste of 
the experience they are about to have in space, so Adam and Eve get, in the Garden of 
Eden, a foretaste of the experience they will have during their earthly tenure. 
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^^’^And when his Lord tested Abraham by means of certain commands, and he 
carried them out fully. He said, "I am going to make you a leader of humankind." 

He said, "And from among my progeny, too?" 

He said, "My covenant does not extend to the wrongdoers." 

^^^And when We made the House a center for people and a secure place, 
and—"Turn part of Abraham’s staying place into a prayer area." And We charged 
Abraham and Ishmael: "Purify My House for the circumambulators, those who 
would go into retreat, and those who would bow and make prostration." 

^^^And when Abraham said, "My Lord, make this a secure land and provide its 
residents with produce of various kinds—to those of them who believe in God and 
the Last Day." He said, "And as for those who disbelieve, I will provide for them for 
a little while, but will, afterward, drag them over to the punishment of the fire. And 
a very evil destination is that!" 

’^^And when Abraham was raising the foundations of the House, and Ishmael, 
too:"Our Lord, accept from us; indeed You alone are the All-Hearing, All-Knowing. 
'^®Our Lord, make us submit to Yourself, and raise, from among our progeny, a 
community that will submit to You. And show us our rites. And accept our 
repentance; indeed. You alone are the one Most Accepting of Repentance, Very 
Merciful. ^^^And, our Lord, raise among them a messenger from among themselves, 
one who will recite Your verses to them, will teach them the Book and wisdom, 
and will purify them; indeed. You alone are the Mighty, the Wise." 


Surah 2 is Madlnan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage relates the incident of Abraham’s building of the Ka bah as a center of 
monotheistic worship and reproduces his prayer for a prophet who would carry on the 
monotheistic mission in Arabia. The passage is significant in several ways. First, it 
throws light on some aspects of the character of Abraham, a major prophet in Islam. 
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Second, it pro\ides a basic insight into Islam’s self-understanding. Third, it elucidates 
the relationship, as conceived in Islam, between this world and tlie next. 


II. Commentary 


Verse 124: The verse opens \nth words of praise for Abraham’s devotion to God: 
God put Abraham to the test by gi'dng him certain commands, and Abraham carried 
out those commands fully. We are not told what the commands were, but other pas¬ 
sages in the Qur’in furnish some details: (1) in his native city, Abraham was com¬ 
manded to present the message of monotheism in a staunchly polytheistic society, his 
own father, an idol maker, being one of Abraham’s severest critics (Q 6:74-83; 
19:42^8; 21:51-70; 43:26-27); (2) in fulfilling the mission with which he had been 
charged by God, Abraham, on one occasion, confironted and defeated in a debate the 
king of his time (2:258); and (3) Abraham was commanded to sacrifice his son 
(37:102-107). In all these cases, Abraham carried out the wdll of God, showng 
unflinching loyalty to God, who subsequendy conferred on him the title of khul'il 


(“intimate friend”), according to Q 4:125. 

The word “commands” in the text is a translation of the Arabic kalimat, whose 
singular, kalivtah, literally means “w^ord, utterance.” Since, in giving a command, 
words are used, kalimah here comes to have the meaning of “command.” But the use 
oikalimat in the verse subdy points to Abraham’s readiness to obey God’s commands: 
no sooner did Abraham receive a command from God—or rather, no sooner did God 
utter a single “word” of command—than he set about the task laid on him, and he did 
so without questioning, objecting, or hedging. 

God tells Abraham that He will make him a “leader of humankind.” The 
announcement means that Abraham wiU have a long line of descendants and a large 
number offoUow'ers, who will proudly associate themselves with him and take him as 
their spiritual progenitor and as a model human being. 

On hearing God’s promise, Abraham—a prophet, but also an individual with typ¬ 
ical human feelings and aspirations—couches his wish in the form of a polite question: 
Will his progeny share in the promised blessing? That is, will Abraham’s line continue 
to retain the religious and moral leadership of humankind? In His response, God 
makes a distinction between lineage and righteousness: God is righteous, and so His 
covenant will not extend to the wTongdoers, even if they happen to be Abraham’s off¬ 
spring. This w'aming, ostensibly addressed to Abraham, is actually addressed to 
Abraham’s progeny, who are being told that they must not take their relationship with 
the house of Abraham as an assurance of Divine approval of their less-than-righteous 
condua in this world and as a guarantee of salvation in the afterlife. 


Verse 12H: The “House,” as w'e learn from several Qur’anic verses, including verse 
127 of this passage, is the building called the Ka‘bah, which Abraham, with the help 
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of his young son Ishmael, built in Makkah, later a major town of Arabia. The 
Kabah, according to this verse, was meant to serve two functions. First, it was to be 
a “center”-the Arabic word, mathahah, denotes a place that is much-frequented 
and serves as a point of congregation for people. Since the Ka‘bah is the place that is 
being referred to, inathabah comes to have a religious meaning, with Abraham seen 
as wishing that, as a house of worship, the Ka'bah be thronged with worshippers. 

But the purely mundane aspect of the meaning of the word is not entirely absent, for 
wherever large numbers of people gather, whether for religious or other purposes, 
significant social and economic interchange usually takes place. Second, the Ka‘bah 
was meant to be a place of safety and refuge. Historically, the Ka'bah has served the 
two purposes well. On the one hand, the Ka'bah’s association with Abraham and its 
position as the site of an annual pilgrimage (hajj) instituted by Abraham is attested 
in Arabia’s pre-Islamic tradition, which Islam later confirmed and built upon. The 
Islamic pilgrimage has always been a major religious event in the world. On the 
other hand, the city of Makkah, where the Ka'bah is located, has been, as a rule, an 
abode of peace and security (see the explanation of verse 126, below). 

“Turn part of Abraham’s 
“people,” referred to in the verse immediately before this command; the “prayer area” 
is the Ka'bah itself. The injunction implies that the prayer is the essential form of wor¬ 
ship performed in the Ka'bah. The Ka'bah is the prototypical mosque of Islam, with 
all the other mosques of the world oriented toward it. This fact, too, evidences the 
Ka'bah’s centrality as a house of worship (see the explanation of the word mathabah^ 
above). 

Abraham and Ishmael are instructed to purify the Ka'bah. Purifying the Ka'bah 
includes not only keeping its physical premises clean but also guarding its integrity as 
a center of monotheism. The Ka'bah is to be kept pure so that (1) the pilgrims can 
perform the rite of circumambulation at it (the Ka'bah is the only mosque in Islam 
that is circumambulated); (2) those wishing to retreat to the Ka'bah for a period of 
time for purposes of prayer and meditation may do so; and (3) people may bow and 
prostrate themselves—that is, perform the prayer—in it. Incidentally, the verse hints 
that the acts of bowing and prostration (mjud) were essential elements of the 

Abrahamic prayer as well. The verse suggests that a clean environment, desirable in 
itself, is also conducive to worship with concentration. 

Verse 126: Abraham prays that God may make Makkah, where the Ka'bah is 
located, a safe and prosperous place. But security and prosperity, desirable in 
themselves, are here made ancillary to the primary mission of Abraham: The s\ic- 
cess of that mission requires, as preconditions, a degree of political stability and a 
degree of economic affluence. Both stability and affluence assume a more or less 
settled life, and so Abraham’s prayer can be taken as a prayer for a settled as 
opposed to a nomadic life (see section III.3, below). In the pre-Islamic as well as in 


staying place into a prayer area —this is addressed to 
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the Islamic era, Abraham’s twofold prayer will seem to have been fulfilled in 
notable ways: 

• Four months in ever}'year came to be designated as the months of peace. 
During these “sacred months,” ad fighting was prohibited in order to facilitate 
the pilgrims’nsit from various parts of Arabia to the Ka'bah in Makkah. 

• Hunting, fighting, and taking revenge in the vncinity of the Ka'bah were 
forbidden. 

• Makkah became a center of trade and commercial activity, whose benefits were 
reaped in later dmes by the Qiiraysh, the tribe that ruled the city at the time of 
the nse of Islam. 

Abraham requests that the believers from among the residents of the land be 
blessed by God with “produce of arious kinds” This, as noted above, is a 

prayerthatGodmayadowthecondidonsofnomadiclife to evolve into the conditions 
ofa settled lik 

To .“Ihrahara's request that only the believers be allowed to enjoy what the earth 
yields, God responds that the disbedevers, too, will receive a share of that provision 
during worldly h'fe. Abraham, in his request, specifies the believers because, after 
learning that the Divine promise of leadership of humankind does not extend to the 
uTongdoers (verse 124), he doesnot consider it appropriate to include the disbeh'evers 
among those for whom he had made the request God, however, tells him that the 
issue ofthe leadership of humankind is disrina from the issue of providing sustenance 
to humankind and that it is not right to analogize from the former to the latter. In 
other words, no necessat}’relationship exists between correct belief and economic 
prosperit}’. Put differently, affluence is no proof of Divine approbation. 

Kenei 127-129; As they build the Ka'bah, Abraham and Ishmael pray to God (1) to 
accept the product of their effort (verse 127); (2) to make them mtislinis, that is, “sub- 
nutters" to (jod’s will (verse 128); (3) to raise a whole community of miislims from 
then progeny (verse 128); and (4) to raise, in that community, a prophet who will 
teach them scripture and scripture-based wisdom and purify their ideas and thoughts, 
their morals and habits, and their society and culture (verse 129). 

Read together, verses 127-129 would sigmfy that, in building the Ka'bah, Abraham 
wished to b\^d a house of woiship that would endure as a center of monotheistic wor- 
shp and continue to serve as a source of guidance and inspiration to people. It is this 
wish thaihesbehinddteptayet of Abraham and Ishmael for the rise, on the one hand, of 
a commimity of muilrmj from among their progeny and, on the other, of a prophet who 
wouldhhng out the full potential of the monotheistic movement launched by Abraham 

andhis son. In Islam,Muhammad is regarded as the prophet that Abraham prayed for at 
the dme of the construction of the Ka bah. Muhammad, then, is Abraham’s heir, and he 
was raised b)’ God to complete Abraham’s monotheistic mission. 


III. Issues 

1. The Concept of Trial. The passage opens with a reference to an important 
Islamic concept. One of the fundamental teachings of the Qur’an is that God has cre¬ 
ated human beings in order to put them to the test, their true merit, or moral worth, 
being determined by their performance on the various tests to which they are put dur¬ 
ing their lifetime. From this general rule of trial, no one is exempt, not even prophets, 
as Abraham’s example shows. A related point is that each generation has to win its own 
laurels; Abraham is told in clear terms that God’s promise to honor him with leader¬ 
ship will not extend to the wrongdoers in his progeny. 

2. Abraham’s Character. This passage, like several others in the Qur’an, speaks 
of Abraham’s steadfast submission to God, of his humility before God, and of his sen¬ 
sitivity to Divine command. Abraham’s submission is seen in his carrying out of God’s 
commands. His humility is seen in the supplication made by him and his son at the 
time ofthe building of the Kabbah; note, especially, the humble urgency in the repeti- 
oon of the phrase “Our Lord,** the self-abasement in the appeal made by father and 
son to God to accept their act of building of the Ka'bah and to forgive them for any of 
their shortcomings in fulfilling His command, and the self-effacing acknowledgment 
made by the two that the modest task started by them will find consummation at a 
later time. Abraham’s sensitivity to Divine command is seen in that, having learned 
that God’s promise does not extend to the wrongdoers, he modifies his later petition 
for the Divine grant for sustenance, mentioning only the believers as the prospective 
recipients of that grant. Abraham’s prayer for the continuity of leadership in his prog¬ 
eny, for the provision of sustenance for the residents of the land of the Ka'bah, and for 
the rise of a prophet in Arabia shows his solicitude for his offspring. According to the 
Qur’anic passage, the prayer for the rise of the prophet is made by Abraham and 
Ishmael both, but it is likely that the prayer was made by Abraham and that Ishmael, a 
young boy at that time, joined his father in the act of praying. 

3. The Original Setting of the Ka'bah. According to the passage, the Ka'bah was 
built by two persons only—Abraham and his son Ishmael. TThis suggests that the Ka'bah 
was built in a sparsely populated area in which, at that time, Abraham bad few followers 
who might have assisted him in the task of the construction. In Q 14:37, addressing 
(k)d, Abraham first says that he has “settled some of my offspring in an uncultivated val¬ 
ley” and then prays that God may bless them with produce of various kinds (see section 
H, verse 126, above). In other words, Abraham is praying for a change of the existing 
nomadic lifestyle to a settled lifestyle since the latter is much more conducive to the 
propagation of the kind of message Abraham has been charged with spreading. 

IV. Literary Notes 

l. The Demonstrative “This.” The use of the demonstrative pronoun “this” in 
verse 126 and the omission of the same demonstrative in verse 127 are notable. In 
verse 126, Abraham prays to God, saying, “My Lord, make this a secure land.” One 








might have expected him to say, “Make this land peacefiiJ.” The absence of a noun 
that “this’’would (jtialify suggests that the area in which Abraham was building the 
Ka'bah did not have much by way of population or resources and was, consequently, 
best described by means of a nondescript “this. ” In verse 127, Abraham and Ishmael, 
referring to the Ka'bah they have built, pray to God to “accept from us”—leaving out 
the object of the verb "accept”—namely “this” (or “this House”). The omission is an 
indication of modest}'on the pan of Abraham and Ishmael, for they do not seem to 
think much of the effon they have put into the construction of the Ka'bah. 

2. Bifurcation ofthe Subject That young Ishmael played a secondary, yet signif¬ 
icant, role in the building of the Ka'bah is indicated by the construction of the Arabic 
text in verse 127: "And when Abraham was raising the foundations of the House, and 
Ishmael, too.” The interposition of the object—“the foundations of the House”— 
between the two components of the subject—Abraham and Ishmael—assigns to young 
Ishmael a role subsidiar}'to Abraham’s in the construction of the Ka'bah: Abraham was 
the main builder, with Ishmael assisting his father with odd jobs. 


V. The Bible on Abraham and Ishmael 

TheopeningstatementoftheQur’anic passage—namely, that Abraham faithfully car¬ 
ried out (jod’s commands—has an obvious parallel in Genesis 26:5, in which God says 
that “Abraham obeyed my voice and kept my charge, my commandments, and my 
laws," The Hebrew for “voice” in this verse is gol, which is a near synonym of the 
Wm/oIQ 2:124. The only difference—if it is a real difference—betvveen these two 
words is that, while, in context, both mean “command,” this meaning is embedded in 
the Arabic frto but made explicit in the Hebrew ^o/. The Qur'anic statement about 
God making .Abraham “a leader of humankind” is, likewise, paralleled in Biblical 
verses that speak of Abraham becoming the progenitor of “a great nation” (Genesis 
12:2; see also 13:16; 16:10; 18:17-18).Notahly, a similar promise is made in the Bible 
tolshmael (Genesis 17:20; 21:13,18). The Qur’anic account of Abraham building a 
house of worship in Makkah does not have a Biblical counterpart. As for Ishmael, the 
Bible calls him “a wild ass of a man” ((jenesis 16:14), that is, a nomad. The Qur’anic 
mention of Ishmael helping his father build the Ka'bah suggests, however, that, after 
the building of the Ka'bah at least, Ishmael lived a settled life. Muslims regard Ishmael 
as a prophet. In the Bible, Ishmael, while not called a prophet, receives the favor of his 
father, who prays to (jod, “0 that Ishmael might live in your sight” (Genesis 17:18), 
and is, furthermore, blessed by (jod (Genesis 17:20; also 21:18,20). 
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It is no piety that you should turn your faces to the east or the west. Piety, 
rather, is theirs who believe in God, the Last Day, the angels, the Book, and the 
prophets; who give money, in spite of their love of it, to relatives, to orphans, to 
the needy, to travelers, and to beggars, and in the cause of slaves; who establish 
the prayer and give za/cah; and who always keep their commitments when they 
make them, and, in particular, are steadfast in hunger and illness and at the time 
of war. These are the ones who have proven truthful, and these are the godfearing. 


Surah 2 is Madinan. 

I. Introduction 

This verse, one of the pithiest in the Qur’an, provides a fairly complete overview of 
Islam: After rejecting a certain xinderstanding of piety, it explains what true piety is. 

In the course of that explanation, it lists the fundamental articles of the Islamic faith, 
identifies the primary rituals of Islam, underscores the importance of spending one’s 
wealth for social causes, and highlights several aspects of the ideal Islamic character. 

The word “piety,” a translation of the Arabic has the sense of “dutifulness,” 
which, in fact, is the literal meaning of the Latin word pietas^ the origin of the English 
word “piety.” 

II. Commentary 

The verse opens with the statement that piety does not consist in facing—that is, 
while praying—east or west. In other words, piety cannot be achieved simply by 
performing a few mechanical motions in worship (see section IV, below). "The verse 
lists a few requirements that have to be fulfilled before piety can be attained. 

In the first place, one must subscribe to certain articles of faith. In light of the 
Qur’an’s explanation of them, the five articles of faith listed in the verse may be briefly 

explained as follows: 

• Belief in God means belief in an eternal, living, omnipotent, and omniscient 
God who is one and unique, who created the world and controls it, who 
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glides humanin' and deals with it in accordance with the principle of/Tiercifuj 


justice. 


* Belief in the afterlife means belief in the Last Day, resurrection, judgment, and 
heaven and hell. 


• Belief in angels means belief in an order of creation that devotedly serves God 
and diligently carries out the tasks assigned to it by God, including the task of 
convejing Diiine rei'elation to prophets. 

• Beliefin the Book means belief in the revealed scripture (the singular “Book” is 
used genericallv, meaning “revealed books,” that is, all scriptures, though the 
singular both suggests the unit}' of the contents of ail scriptures and makes a 
pointed reference to a parricular scripture—namely, the Qur’Sn—which the 
People of the Book were incited to accept as Dime revelation). 

• Beh'ef in the prophets means beh'efin certain indiriduals who were chosen by 
(jod to communicate His message to humankind and who lived model lives. 


responsibility attached to making a commitment, are reluctant to make one at the 
drop of a hat, butowce they make a commitment, they keep it at all costs. 

The last three qualities mentioned in the verse resonated strong-ly with the 
Arabian life and culture of the times of the Qur’an: They consist in remaining- stead¬ 
fast in three representative situations: (I) at a time of scarcity of resources (hung-er, 
when it took the form of famine, tried the patience not only of individuals, but also 
of clans and m'bes), (2) in illness (physical debility rendered it difficult for one to 
withstand the rigors of a harsh environment or to defend oneself against enemies), and 
(3) in case of war (which was not infrequent). 

“These are the ones who have proven truthful”—that is, it is people who possess 
all the above-listed qualifications whose conduct is in complete accord with their 
professed conviction and who can be said to have true integrity of character. And it is 
these people, the verse adds, who can be said to be truly godfearing. 


III. Piety and Godfearingness 


Next, the verse speaks of using one’s financial resources for the well-being of sev¬ 
eral categories of people. The first on the list are relatives—in consideration of the 
principle thatcharit}' begins at home. The very' next category' to be mentioned is that 
of orphans, sigiufying that orphans are not to be regarded as a burden but are, rather, 
to be cared for as if they were relarives. The needy are those who, besides possessing 
few resources, lack the ability' to engage effectively in the economic struggle. 
Travelers, being away from home, may find themselves m a situation in which they 
would need financial help. Beggars, as opposed to the needy, are those who pedtion 
for help; they, too, have a claim on one’s generosity. Slavery was a deep-rooted insdtu- 
don at the time ofthe Qur’an, and Islam, using a graduated approach to implement its 
program of abolishing slavery, urged Muslims to set free the slaves they themselves 
had and help slaves owned by others to w'in their freedom. 

The two most important rituals of Islam are the prayer and zakah. The prayer— 
the reference is to the formal, obligatory prayer—is performed five times a day, at 
set hours. ZirkSh is the mandatory'donation made by people of some means to help 
the poor and needy and to serve other social causes. Since the text mentions zakah 
separately from the spending of one’s wealth on orphans and others, it follows that 
the money to be spent for social causes is above and beyond the money to be given 
as zakah. 

Of the charaaer traits enumerated in the verse, the first is fulfillment of commit¬ 
ments. '/Hid, the Arabic word used in the verse for “commitment,” is general in its import 
and encompasses commitments made to (^d, to fellow human beings or society, and 
even to oneself, 'dhdhas the clear religious and moral overtones of the word “covenant.” 

The phrase “who always keep their commitments when they make them” is 
notable. The Arabic panicle here translated as “when” has the force of “once,” making 
the powerful suggestion that the people in question, since they are fully aware of the 


The key term in the passage is “piety,” a translation of the Arabic a much more 

comprehensive term than its English counterpart. The essence of Z'/rr is fidelity: bh-r 
is faithfully to carry out one’s obligations. The word is used to denote such acts as 
keeping a promise, fulfilling an oath, and discharging one’s duty to, for example, 
one’s parents by being obedient to them and treating them affectionately. As noted 
earlier, piety does not consist in facing a particular direction while performing the 
obligatory prayer (the direction of prayer is called qihlah)., for God is free from all 
geographical constraint, and it is wrong to insist that He can be approached only 
from one direction and from no other. Piety, in other words, is not a function of dry, 
spiritless formalism (see next section). Having rejected the narrow view of piety, the 
verse gives details of what true piety is—a synthesis of right belief, right practice, and 
right behavior. Notably, the verse identifies piety with godfearingness. After giving 
details of what qualifies people as pious, the verse ends with these words; “These are 
the ones who have proven truthful, and these are the godfearing.” Since most of the 
verse gives details of the qualities of a pious person, one expects the verse to end with 
“and these are the pious.” The strategic replacement of the expected “pious” with 
“godfearing” indicates the interpenetration, according to the Qur’an, of the semantic 
areas of “piety” and “godfearingness.” 

IV. Critique of Formalism and Renunciation 

The tone of a statement often furnishes a clue to—may even be part of—the meaning 
of a statement. The tone of the opening statement of the verse (“It is no piety . . . ”) 
suggests that the Qur’an is being critical of a certain attitude. 

One ofthe issues discussed in surah 2 is that of qiblah. The performance of the 
daily prayers had been made obligatory in the Makkan period (610—622), and 
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jerusaletn was the (jibhih that the Muslims faced in their prayers, hence Islam s 
designation of Jerusalem as the first jilfk.h VVTien the Prophet and his followers 
emigrated to Madinah, the ^iMuh was changed to Makkah, where the Ka'bah, the 
mosque built by Abraham (see chapter 3, “Abraham Builds the Ka'bah and Prays for 
a Prophet"), stood. The change was criticized by the People of the Book—-Jews and 
Christians—and their criticism is reported in verse 142 of this surah. To the 
criticism, the same verse responds with these words; “To God belong the east and 
the west; He guides whomever He wishes to a Straight Path.” The words “east and 
w'est" in the verse understudy, thus, make reference to the same words in verse 142, 
and this enlarges the context of verse 177. The Qur’anic reply to the criticism made 
by Jews and Christians amounts to saying that, just as the first qihlah —that of 
the Temple in Jerusalem—was appointed by God, so the second qiblah —that of the 
Ka'bah in Makkah—has been appointed by God, God being free to change the 
direcDon of prayer since all direcdons belong to Him. In other words, the sole rea¬ 
son why a particular becomes sacred is God’s appointment of it as qiblah. But 
Jews and Chrisnans are not the only ones w’ho are being admonished; Muslims, too, 
are beingtold that, now thatMakbh has been declared the qiblah.^ they must not fall 
into the trap of thinking that all they have to do to qualify as good believers is to 
lace Makkah in their prayers, facing Makkah is necessary, but not sufficient: the 
most important thing is to have the right belief, perform the right actions, and 
. cultivate the right attitude. 

L In sating thatpiet}' is not a matter of niming one’s face toward the east or the 
j west, then, the verse is sa}ing that religion is not merely a matter of performing super¬ 

ficial rituals, like that of facing a cenain direction in prayer, that true rehgion is form 
imbued with spirit, or rather, a sjmthesis of sincere faith and devoted action. The verse 
is critical of religious formalism. 

The verse puts great emphasis on social action. Piety is not reached through 
renuntiarion of the world and reclusive worship of God, but through active involve¬ 
ment in sorieq; through meeting one’s social obbgations, especially through generous 
spending of one’s economic resources for the welfare of others. Thus, faith in God and 
worship of God must manifest themselves in faith in humamty and service to it, such 
translation of belief into practice being a true measure of devotion to God and of 
piet)' the essence of religion. 

V. View of Wealth 

The verse says that the truly pious are those who, among other things, spend their 
wealth, “in spite of their love of it,” on those who need financial assistance. This short 
phrase gives an insight into the Islamic new' of wealth. From an Islamic viewpoint, 
money is not the root of all evils; rather, it can be the source of much good. In fact, 
one of the Arabic words for “w'ealth,” used elsewhere in the Qur'an, is khayr, “good.” 

The phrase “in spite of their love of it” also implies that love of wealth in itself is quite 
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natural and, therefore, not blameworthy, that there is nothing wrong with possessing 
and acquiring wealth as long as one remembers that wealth, being khayr, is to be used 
for good purposes. 

VI. Literary Notes 

I. The phrase “Piety, rather, is theirs who ...” is a translation of wa-lakinna 
l-bhranian^ which, with the word bimi understood after al-birra., could be translated 
as “Piety, rather, is the piety of those who . . . .” The actual construction of the origi¬ 
nal text, however, gives a meaning somewhat different from both translations. It 
would literally translate as “Piety, rather, is those who In the Qur'anic text, in 

other words, piety, instead of being posited as an attribute of certain people, is identi¬ 
fied with them, the people in question being presented as an embodiment of piety, the 
verse thus saying; If you wish to find out what piety is, then just look at these people, 
for they are piety incarnate. 

2. The phrase “in the cause of slaves” is, in the original text,// r-riqdb., literally, “in 
necks.” “Necks” here stands for the “necks of slaves”—or for “slaves.” Since a part 
(necks) is made to stand for the whole (slaves), the phrase represents a case of metonymy. 
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A Battle Between the Israelites 
and the Philistines 



Surah 2 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 


2 Cow 246-251 

’^^Didyou not see ihe chiefe of the Children of Israel after Moses, when they said 
to a prophet of theirs, "Ap, ant a king for us and we will fight in the way of God"? 

He said, "Might it be that, if fighting is prescribed for you, you will not fight?" 
They said, "And why would we not fight in the way of Cod when, already, we 
have been expelled from amidst our homes and our children?" 

But when lighting was prescribed for them, they turned away, with the 
exception of a few of them. And God is well aware of the wrongdoers. 

^^^And their prophet said to them, "God, indeed, has appointed TalUt your 
king." They said, "How can he be king over us when we have a greater right to 
kingship than hef And he has not been given an abundance of wealth either!" 

He said, "Cod, indeed, has chosen him over you, and has endowed him 
generously in respect of knowledge and physique. And Cod gives His kingship to 
whomever He wishes; and Cod is Wide-Ranging, All-Knowing." 

^%d their prophet said to them, "The sign of his kingship is that the Ark will 
come to you, in it being tranquility from your Lord and remnants from what the 
family of Moses and the family of Aaron have left behind; angels will be carrying it. 

In this, indeed, there will be a sign for you, if you would be believers." 

when Talut departed with his troops, he said, "God is going to test you by 
means ol a river, so those who drink from it are not of me, and those who do not taste it 
areofme-excepting those who have a scoopful taken with one hand." But they drank 
from it, with the exception of a few of them. So, when he and those who believed 

along with him crossed it, they said, "We are powerless today before Goliath and his 
troops," Those who thought they were going to meet God said, "How often a small 

group has overcome a large group, by G I's will! And God is with the steadfast!" 

^^®\Mhen they came outto face Goliath and his troops, they said, "Our Lord, 
pour out sleadlastness upon us, and make our feet firm, and help us against the 
disbelieving people." 

And so they routed them, by God's will, and David killed Goliath, and God 
gave him kingdom and wisdom, artd taught him of what He wishes. And were it 
not for Gods repulsing of some people by means of others, the earth would be 
«1W with corruption. Cod. however, is bountiful to the people of the world. 


This passage narrates an event from the post-Mosaic period of Jewish history. Around 
1000 BCE, according to the Bible (from which we can borrow some details to flesh 
out the Qur’anic account), the Israelites were sorely oppressed by their enemies, espe¬ 
cially the Philistines, and, as a result, had fallen into disarray. In the Qur'anic account, 
the Israelites ask their prophet (called Samuel in the Bible) to appoint a king- under 
whom they may fight and defeat their enemies. After some hesitation, the prophet 
appoints Talut (Saul, in the Bible) as king. The Israelites object to TaJut’s appoint¬ 
ment on the grounds that he neither has a distingriished family background nor pos¬ 
sesses much wealth. The prophet responds that Talut has the intellectual and physical 
qualities of a ruler, and adds that the return of the Ark of the Covenant, which the 
Israelites have lost to their enemies, will serve as a sign of the Divine approval of Saul’s 
appointment. The necessary preparations made, Talut sets out to do battle with the 
enemy (identified in the Bible as the Philistines). First, however, he tests the resolve of 
bis troops 

ing them to drink, if they must, no more than what they can scoop up in one hand. 

The majority of the troops fail the test and, on facing the Philistines in the battlefield, 
are terrified at the prospect of engaging the formidable army led 

the Biblical Goliath). But a small number of troops, putting their faith in God, express 
their determination to fight. The Israelites defeat the enemy, with David, who kills 
Goliath, later becoming king and prophet of the Israelites. The passage concludes 
with a statement about God’s merciful law of keeping the world free of large-scale cor- 
nipbon by counterbalancing aggressor groups by means of other groups. 


by Jalut (Arabic for 


drink 


11. Commentary 

Verst 246: “Did you [sing.] not see?” is a translation of the Arabic a-lam tara., which, 
in a context like the present one, expresses surprise. It is not necessary that the event 
being referred to be one that has actually been witnessed by the addressee. The use of 
the phrase signifies that the event is well attested and is as good as one witnessed by 
the addressee, such that it would suffice to call it to the addressee’s mind by means of 
“Did you not see?” Usually, the phrase is used in Arabic to address a group of people, 
with the singular pronoun “you” signifying, as here, that each member of tbe group is 
being addressed individually. Accordingly, the addressee in this verse does not have to 
he the Prophet Muhammad; it is the Muslim community—or rather, each member of 
the Muslim community taken individually—that is being addressed. 

As noted above (see section 1), the verse refers to the Israelite chiefs’ demand that 
the prophet—^whom we can now call Samuel—appoint for them a king under whose 
command they may fight an organized war to recover the lands they have lost to their 
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enemies and, in this way, restore their national pride and honor. The use of the u 


%(! 


U'isef 


“chiefs'" (Arabic: w/z/aO is meant to compound the surprise expressed by thephf 
“Did you not see?”—for the implication is that die chiefs of Israel, supposedly 
than ordinart" Israelites, should have been the last ones to make the demand fora lrjn« 

for, as die prophet’s response quoted by the Qur’an suggests, the lack of a long was not 

a sufficient explanation of the Israelites’ reluctance to fight against their enemies 
Samuel s question—“Alight it be that, if Hghting is prescribed for you, you will not 
fight?”—ob\dousJy expresses certain resen’ations on his part: Samuel knows that the 
weakness of the Israelites as a nation is not that they lack a king but that they laddie 
necessar}' resolve to face the hardships of war, and so his question barely bides bis 
strong suspicion that the Israeh'tes will drag their feet when they actually receive the 
command to fight. To his question, however, the Israelites reply that they have cause 
enough to fight against their enemies, who have expelled them from their homes and 
taken their offspring prisoner, separating parents from children. But the Qur’an says 
that, upon facing the enemy in the battlefield, most of the Israelites—here called 
“wrongdoers”—failed the test. 

Between “when, already, we have been expelled from amidst our homes and our 
children” and “But when fighting was prescribed for them," there is an omission, 
namely: The prophet prayed to God for the appointment of a king for Israel, and 
God, granting the prayer, appointed a king. 


Ver^e 247: With this verse begins the detailed report of the event in question. Ibid by 
their prophet that God had appointed Talut their king, the Israehtes raise two objec¬ 
tions: (1) TaMt does not belong to a distinguished Israelite family, a member of such a 
family ha\dng greater right to appointment as king, and (2) Talut is not very rich. The 
irrelevance of the objections is rather obvious, for the need for a king, really, was the 
need for a competent ruler and general who could win wars for Israel, and, as the next 
part of verse 247 indicates, Talut preeminently possessed the requisite military knowl¬ 
edge. Since, moreover, he had an impressive physique, Talut would have a commanding 
presence on the battlefield and would be, in tenns of physical appearance, an adequate 
match for the formidable-looking Philistine general, Goliath. Above all, Talut had been 
chosen by God Himself. God is Wide-Ranging—that is. He is not subject to the limited 
perspective to which human beings are hostage—and He is Well-Aware—that is. He 
knows exactly who would be most competent to fill the office of king for Israel. 

In intoning “God, indeed, has chosen him over you,” one needs to stress “God” in 
order to bring out the nuance of Samuel’s statement. Samuel is saying: Do not argue 
with me, for it is not I but God who has appointed Talut king. 

“And God gives His kingship to whomever He wishes.” That is: God gives ruler- 
ship to whomever He wishes, for all sovereignty or dominion belongs to Him, and He 
can put whomever He likes in a position of power. The statement does not mean that 
God awards rulership arbitrarily, for the verse itself provides the rationale for God’s 
awarding of rulership to Talut. It only sigmfies that God s awarding of rulership_or of 
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any other giff, for that matter—should not be judged by the inadequate and skewed 
yardsticks at the disposal of human beings: being wise, God acts wisely, but people, like 
the Israelite chiefs in the case of God’s appointment of'I'alut as king, may not always be 
able to fatliom the wisdom of Divine decrees. The statement also makes the important 
point that rulership is not by heredity but is for God to award to whomever He wishes. 


Perse 248: Tliis verse suggests that the evidence offered by the prophet Samuel in 
support of Talut’s kingship as a Divine appointment did not convince the Israelite 
diiefs completely, and that they demanded further proof. In order fully to convince 
them, Samuel informs them of an objective sign validating Talut’s kingship: The Ark 
of the Covenant, a wooden chest that contained certain remnants, or surviving 
objects, from early Jewish periods and was a source of peace and comfort to the 
Israelites, will be returned to the Israelites. The Qur^an does not explain what the 
“remnants” are, but Jewish sources state that the contents of the Ark contained such 
items as the staffs of Moses and Aaron and parts of the Tablets of the Torah. “[AJngels 
will be carrying it” means that the Ark will return to the Israelites without being led by 
human hands, an indication that it will be brought back, at God’s behest, by angels, 
who will, as if “carrying” it, safely drive it to the Israelites. Since the Ark gave peace 
and comfort to the Israelites at times of distress, its return would constitute a decisive 
sign of God’s appointment of Talut as king, provided the Israelites are minded to 
believe the sign and accept TTlut as king. 


lirses 249-250: There is an omission of some detail between these verses and the 
preceding verse: The Ark of the Covenant arrives; the Israelites finally accept Talut’s 
kingship; and, under Talut, the Israelite army makes ready for combat with the 
Philistines. 

As the Israelite troops depart from their land, Talut, aware of the weakness of 
Israelite resolve, decides to put the troops to the test: he would like to determine how 
many of them would fight to the bitter end and how many would turn tail; he wants to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. His words, “God is going to test you,” show that the 
test was commissioned by God. He instructs the troops not to drink from a certain river 
along the way, and to drink, if they must, no more than a scoopful taken with one hand. 

“But they drank from it” means: Most of the troops drank their fill, failing the test. 

“So, when he 2 u\d those who beUeved along with him crossed it” means; When 
Talut crossed the river in the company of those who, like him, truly believed and had 
given proof of their firm belief by not drinking from the river. Talut and his loyal fol¬ 
lowers cross the river, but those who have failed the test and have lagged behind 
announce, from across the river, that they lack the ability to fight the mighty army of 
the Philistines. Those who stand by Talut, convinced that true strength comes from a 
firm belief in God and in the afterlife, in which martyrs will meet God and be honored 
by Him, declare that, often in history, with God’s help, an outnumbered but deter¬ 
mined army has defeated the enemy. On joining battle, these troops pray to God for 
steadfastness in combat and for victory over their opponents. 
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“And God is with the steadfast” (verse 249) may also be taken as a Divine com- 
ment rather than as an utterance of the small number of troops that passed the test 
posed by Talut. 

VcTsc 2S1'. Again, there is an omission between this verse and the preceding verse, 
namely: God granted the true behevers’ prayer for victory, pouring out on them stead¬ 
fastness, making their feet firm, and giving them victory over the enemy. 

This verse provides a summary account of the battle: The Israelites rout the 
Philistines, the highlight of the battle being the killing of the Philistine general, Goliath, 
by a young Israelite, David, who is later made both long and prophet by God. The verse 
closes with the following message: A perpetually dominant nation tends to become 
oppressive of other nations, and so the bountiful God, in order to counter such a men¬ 
ace, eliminates oppressor nations by means of other nadons. Of this universal Divine law 
concerning the removal of tyranny, elimination of evil, and repulsion of aggression, the 
Israelites’ fight against the Philistines is presented in the Qur’anic passage as an instance. 

David’s election by God as both king and prophet means that the functions of 
king and prophet, formerly exercised separately by Talut the king and Samuel the 
prophet, respectively, are now integrated in the person of David. In Islam, accord- 
ingly, David is known as a prophet-king, and so is his son Solomon. 

Elsewhere, the Qur’an speaks of David as possessing certain distinctions: he 
developed a special way of melding iron, perfected the art of making coats of mail, and 
sang the praises of God in a most beautiful voice (21:79-80; 34:10-11). It is these abil¬ 
ities and skills -or gifts from God, in Qur’anic perspective—to which reference is 
made in and [God] taught him of what He wishes” (on the use of “wishes” instead of 
the expected “wished,” see section IV.5, below). 

III. Issues 

The Ark and the Kabbah: The Motif of Liberation. In 622, Muhammad and 
his followers emigrated from Makkah, where they had been a persecuted fledgbng 
community, to Madlnah, where they became a dominant majority. Before the emigra¬ 
tion to Adadinah, Jerusalem, the city of the prophets, had served as the qihlahy or direc¬ 
tion of prayer, for Muslims. After the emigration, a Qur’anic revelation (2:142-150) 
changed the qihlah to the Ka‘bah, which had been built by the monotheist Abraham 
(see chapter 3, “Abraham Builds the Ka‘bah and Prays for a Prophet”), and this 
change generated fears among the Quraysh that the Muslims, who claimed to be the 
true heirs of Abraham, would now lay claim to their new qiblah^ the Kahah. Already in 
surah 2, it had been intimated to the Mushms that they would have to make sacrifices 
to liberate the Kabah (verses 153-156). With this possibility in mind, Q 2:246-251 
now signals to the Muslims that they should be ready to fight against the Quraysh to 
gain control of the Ka bah, their qiblah, just as the Israelites fought against the 
Philistines to retrieve the Ark of the Covenant, which enjoyed the status of qiblab 

among the Israelites. 
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2. A Divine Law. The second half of verse 251 lays down a Divine law. At differ¬ 
ent periods in history, different nations have dominated tlie world scene, but no nation 

is ever allowed by God to monopolize forever a position of supremacy over the rest of 

the world, for, in that case, such a nation would forever keep other nations in subjec¬ 
tion. From time to time, therefore, God purges the world of evil and wickedness, and 
He does so through human agency: He removes from the world scene one group of 
people—one that has become oppressive—by means of some other group, and, if this 
latter group, too, becomes oppressive, then God removes it by means of yet another 
group. “These fortunes of time [literally, ‘days’]—We shuffle them around among 

people,” Q 3:140 represents God as saying. 

IV. Literary Notes 

1. Syllepsis. Verse 246 contains an instance of syllepsis, in which one word is used 
with two other words, though it is properly used with only one member of the pair, 
with the word that would go with the second member indicated by the context. 
Responding to a question asked by the prophet Samuel, the Israelites say that they 
have reason enough to fight since “we have been expelled from amidst our homes and 
our children.” The underlying sentence is: “We have been expelled from our homes 
md separated from our children.” The Arabic verb here translated as “expelled” 
is nkhrijna, which is properly used with “from our homes” but which points to an 
unexpressed word, such as “separated,” that may properly be used with “from our 
children.” 

2. Prolepsis. In verse 247, Samuel says to the Israelites, “God, indeed, has 
appointed Talut your king.” The Arabic sentence employs two intensifying particles, 
/wwatthe beginning and qad in the middle. The resulting emphasis, here rendered by 
means of “indeed,” is meant to preempt an objection by the Israelites, to whom the 
news of Talut’s appointment as king is being broken. In other words, the Arabic text is 
proleptically saying: God knows that, given Talut’s humble background, you will be 
reluctant to accept his appointment as king, but God will appoint him regardless of 
any reservations you may have, and so Talut is hereby appointed king, and you are 
expected to accept him as such. 

3. Litotes. One of the objections made by the Israelite chiefs to the kingship of 
Talut is that “he has not been given an abundance of wealth either” (verse 247). The 
phrase is an instance of litotes, or understatement, since the objecters really mean that 
Talut is quite poor. By remarking that Talut does not have a great deal of wealth 
instead of saying that he is poor, the Israelite chiefs foreground the idea that posses¬ 
sion of abundant wealth is essential to occupying kingly office. 

4. Summary and Detail. The Qur’an sometimes outlines a story before present¬ 
ing it in detail, and this is the case in the passage under study. In verse 246, after repro¬ 
ducing the initial interchange between the Israelites and the prophet Samuel, the 
Qur’an remarks: “But when fighting was prescribed for them, they turned away, with 
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the exception of a few of them. And God is well aware of the wrongdoers.” Withou, 
providing too much detail—without giving the show away, so to speak—the verse 
summarizes a story, details of which are provided in verses 247-251. 

5. From Anecdote to Rule. Verse 251 says that, after David had killed Goliatli 
God made him king and prophet “and taught him of what He wishes '' One feels that 
“wished” rather than “wishes” should have been used. Actually, by using the presenr 
tense rather than the past, the Qur’an is universalizing the anecdotal, the underlying 
sentence being something like this: “and taught him of what He wished, just as, in all 
other cases, too, He teaches people what He wishes.” With the italicized explanatory parr 
taken as understood, we are left with “and [God] taught him of what He wishes.” 

6. Significant Construction. Xhe phrase “and [God] taught him [David] of what 
He wishes” is significant in two other ways. The ambiguity of “what He wishes" 
points to the distinction of the knowledge imparted to David; what God taught Dahd 
was of such special merit that it cannot be explained fully in words, and is, therefore, 
best referred to in such general terms as “what He wishes.” Further, the preposition of 
in the phrase, techm’cally called partitive, signifies that David, though he was taught a 
great deal by God, received only a very small portion of the knowledge that God pos¬ 
sesses. In other words, the preposition underscores Divine ommscience by contrasting 
it with David’s limited knowledge. 

V. Comparison with the Biblical Account 

Following the sequence of the incidents in the Qur’anic passage, we will note the sim¬ 
ilarities and differences between the Biblical and Qur’anic accounts of the battle 
between the Israelites and the Philistines. 

1. The Israelite Demand for a King. In both the Bible and the Qur’§n, the 
Israelites demand that their prophet—who, as we noted earlier (section I, above) is 
unnamed in the Qur’an but is identified as Samuel in the Bible—appoint a king for 
them (1 Samuel 8:4—5). In both scriptures, the prophet shows reluctance to accede 
to the demand. The reluctance, hinted at by the prophet’s question quoted in the 
Qur’anic passage under study—“Alight it be that, if fighting is prescribed for you, 
you will not fight?” (verse 246)—is evidenced in much more detail in the Bible, 
where, responding to Samuel’s prayer for a king for the Israehtes, God says: “Listen 
to the voice of the people in all that they say to you; for they have not rejected you, 
but they have rejected me from being king over them” (1 Samuel 8:7; see also 12:17: 
“and you shall know and see that the wickedness that you have done in the sight of 
the Lord is great in demanding a king for yourselves ). That the Israelite demand 
for a king is made under foreign influence and represents a certain lack of faith or 
trust in God is made quite apparent in the Bible (12:12). Samuel tries to dissuade the 
Israelites from making the demand. But the people refused to listen to the voice of 
Samuel; they said, ‘No! but we are determined to have a kmg over us, so that we may 
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be like other nations, and that our king many govern us and go out before us and 
fight our battle’” (8:19-20). It can be presumed that the Qur’an has a very similar 
understanding of the Israelites’ demand for a king and of the prophet Samuel’s dis¬ 
pleasure at the demand. 

2. Taint’s Appointment. In the Qur’anic passage, when the prophet appoints 
Taliit king at God’s behest, the Israelite chiefs object, saying that Talut is unqualified 
to hold kingly office. Their objection—“How can he be king over us when we have a 
greater right to kingship than he?”—alludes to Talut’s humble family origins. In the 
Bible, it is made very clear that the king-designate, Saul, does not come from a tribe 
or clan known to have provided leaders for Israel in the past. In the Bible, in fact, 
Saul himself is shown to be acutely conscious of his lack of social distinction, and, on 
being told by Samuel that he is the hope of Israel at this dark hour, says; “I am only a 
Benjaminite, from the least of the tribes of Israel, and my family is the humblest of all 
the families of the tribe of Benjamin” (1 Samuel 9:21). In the Qur’an, to the 
Israelites’ objection to Talut’s appointment, the prophet replies that Talut more than 
meets the mental and physical qualifications needed for leading the Israelites and, 
most important, has been appointed king by God (see section U, verse 247, above). In 
the Bible, too, the Israelites raise an objection to Saul’s appointment as king and 
Samuel deals with the objection in roughly the same terms as the prophet in the 
Qur'an does. Some of the details in the Biblical accoimt are, however, different. To 
begin with, Samuel presents the king-designate before the Israelites and says, “‘Do 
you see the one whom the Lord has chosen? There is no one Hke him among all the 
people.’ And all the people shouted, ‘Long live the king!’ ” (1 Samuel 10:24). Samuel’s 
rhetorical question—“Do you see the one whom the Lord has chosen?”—hints that, 
at least, some people are not happy at Saul’s appointment. This is borne out by the 
report only a few verses later: “But some worthless fellows said, ‘How can this man 


save us?’ They despised him and brought him no present. But he held his peace” 
(10:27). It appears, though, that the objection to Saul’s appointment was made by 
more than a few individuals, that the objecters included some influential people as 
well, for the Bible further reports: “The people said to Samuel, ‘Who is it that said, 
“Shall Saul reign over us?” Give them to us so that we may put them to death’” 
(11:12). In view of this widespread challenge to Saul’s appointment, Samuel instructs 
the people to reconfirm their acceptance of Saul as king: “Samuel said to the people, 
‘Come, let us go to Gilgal and there renew the kingship.’ So all the people went to 
Gilgal, and there they made Saul king before the Lord in Gilgal” (11:14—15). 

Incidentally, the name Talut signifies height or tallness, and this is how the Bible 
describes Saul: “he stood head and shoulders above everyone else” (1 Samuel 9:2). It 
seems that the Bible uses the proper name Saul, whereas the Qur’an uses the nick¬ 
name Talut. 

3. The Ark of the Covenant. The Ark of the Covenant, along with the remnants 
it contained—remnants associated with some of the most revered figures of Jewish 
history, such as Moses and Aaron—had a special importance in Israelite religious life. 
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A Battle Between the Israelites and the Philistines 


The Ark was placed in the Xabemacle or in the Xemple, and its presence onthebji 
tlefield gave courage to the Israelites. Its capture by the Philistines in a battle was con 
strued as the departure of glory from Israel (1 Samuel 4:10—22). 

According to the Bible, the Philistines, soon after capturing the Ark, decided lo 
return it to the Israelites because its presence in their lands had caused deadly illness 
and great panic (1 Samuel 5). Placing the Ark on a cart pulled by two cows, they “send 
it off, and let it go its way” (6:7-8), and “[t]he cows went straight in the direction of 
[the Israelite town of] Beth-shemesh” (6:12). In the Qur’an, the return ofthe Arkto 
the Israelites happens much later than it does in the Bible and is called a sign of God’s 
approval of Samuel’s designation of Talut as king, with the Ark’s safe return foretold as 
“angels will be carrying it” (2:248). 

4. Xhe Test. Considering the Israelites’ performance in recent wars, TStut 
thought it advisable to test the Israelites’ commitment to fighting. The test, which 
was meant to mark off the sheep from the goats, consisted in the command to the 
Israelite troops to refrain from drinking water from a certain river—and to drink, if 
they had to, only as much as they could scoop up with a single hand. Most ofthe 
troops failed the test, giving a clear indication that they would not be able to with¬ 
stand the rigors of the battle. In fact, they made no secret of their fear of Goliath and 

his army. A small number of the troops, however, passed the test and expressed their 
resolve to fight. 


The Bible, too, mentions a test to which Saul puts his troops (1 Samuel 14:24). 
A minor difference between the Qur’anic and Biblical tests is that, in the former, the 
troops are asked not to drink water, whereas, in the latter, they are asked not to eat 
food. A major difference is that, in the Bible, the test is given during the batde and is 
intended to motivate the troops to concentrate on destroying the enemy and the 
whole army fails it; in the Qur’Sn, the test is given before the battle and is intended to 
determine the troops’ commitment, and a small number of troops passes the test, even 
though the majority fails it. 

5. Israelite Victory and David’s Distinction. On setting out to meet Goliath’s 
army, the Israelite troops who pass the test posed by Talut pray to God to give them 
strength and bless them with victory. They defeat the enemy, with David killing 
Goliath. God makes David a king and also blesses him with wisdom—the Arabic word 
for “wisdom,” hikmahy here denotes prophethood (Q 17:55 explicitly calls David a 
prophet, to whom was given the revelation of Psalms). Aloses had combined, in his 
person, both the religious office and the political office: he was both a prophet and a 
leader. Eventually, the two offices were split from each other. Just before David, 
prophethood was vested in one individual—Samuel and kingship, in another—Saul. 
David, according to the Qur’an, had the distinction of reintegrating the two roles of 
prophet and ruler in a single person. The phrase And [God] taught him of what He 
wishes” in verse 251 refers to the arts and crafts at which David was known to be an 

expert (see section II, verse 251, above). 
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VI. Concluding Remarks 

This passage highlights, in a striking way, the importance of the Bible as an aid to 

Qur’anic exegesis; it shows unmistakably that the Qur’an has stakes in the Bible. 
Notwithstanding some notable differences that exist between the Biblical and Qur’anic 

accounts of the battle between the Israelites and the Philistines, the two accounts 
share significant common ground. The passage underscores the need for scholars— 

especially Muslim scholars—of the Qur’an to make a systematic study of the Bible in 

order to make use of this source in explicating the Islamic Scripture. 
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God—there is no god but He, the Living, the Great Sustainer. Neither 

drowsiness nor sleep overtakes Him. To Him belongs what is in the heavens 

and what is in the earth. Who is the one who would intercede with Him— 

except by His permission? He knows what is in front of them and what is 

behind them. And they cannot encompass any part of His knowledge, except 

what He should wish. His throne extends over the heavens and the earth, and 

keeping watch over them does not overwhelm Him. And He is the Exalted 
One, the Great. 


Surah 2 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

This verse, known as the Throne Verse, is a classic statement of Islairuc monotheism. 
In the immediately preceding verse in the surah, the believers are urged to spend of 
their wealth in the way of God before the coming of Judgment Day, “on which there 
shall be no trading deal, no friendship, and no intercession”—that is, on which noth¬ 
ing except good actions will salvage one. The idea that intercession, to the exclusion of 
good actions, is sufficient for salvadon is obviously incompatible with the Islamic doc¬ 
trine of monotheism, which includes the notion that, in the hereafter, God, and God 
alone, will pass judgment on human beings. This latter notion necessarily excludes the 
thought that one is assured of salvation as long as one has, in one’s corner, certain 
intercessors whose petition for salvation on one’s behalf will not be turned down by 
God (see section II, below). Thus, the mention of intercession in verse 255 paves the 

way for a detailed statement about monotheism. 

On the basis of several ahadith and other reports, many consider the Throne 
Verse the greatest verse of the Qur’an. Alost Alushms memorize it at an early agQ gnJ 
recite it on a variety of occasions. It is a favorite with Qur’anic calligraphers. 
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II. Commentary 


“God—there is no god but He.” This formulaic phrase is almost identical to the first 
half of the Islamic declaration of faith. La ilaha ilia Hah, “There is no god but God.” It 
categorically affirms that no being or object other than God is deity and that God 
alone is, therefore, worthy of worship. Thus, the verse denies that statues and images 
can, in any sense, partake of divinity; that God can beget or be begotten; that the 
Godhead can admit of plurality or division; or that nature or any part of it can be God. 

“The Living, the Great Sustainer.” God, other than whom there is no deity, is a 
living being in the sense that He exists by Himself or in His own right and has always 
existed, and in the sense that He has personality and is not just a philosophical 
principle or a theoretical abstraction. Not subject to death. He is eternally living. The 
Divine attribute of life, as understood here, denies that a living God can die, can die 
and bve again, or can go through repeated deaths and live after each death. 

“Great Sustainer” is a translation of Qayyiim, which means both “one who is self- 
sustaining” and “one who sustains others.” This attribute of God rejects the deifica¬ 


tion of those beings and objects that are incapable of sustaining themselves, not to 
speak of sustaining others, or are, in some way, deficient in their ability to sustain 
themselves or others without the help of other forces or agencies. In philosophical 
language, Qayyim signifies that God’s existence is absolute, whereas the existence of 
everything else is contingent—contingent on God, that is. The Arabic word is 
emphatic in meaning, hence its rendering as “Great Sustainer." 

“Neither drowsiness nor sleep overtakes Him.” Clear in itself, this statement is 
subdy connected to the preceding phrase—“the Living, the Great Sustainer.” In 
drowsiness, one is at least partly unconscious, whereas, in sleep, one is, metaphorically, 
if not literally, dead, and God would not be fully living if He experienced drowsiness 
or sleep. Likewise, drowsiness or sleep would impair God’s ability to sustain the 
universe—in fact, to sustain Himself. The statement means, then, that God, the 
sustainer of all, is never unmindful or neglectful of His creation. 

“To Him belongs what is in the heavens and what is in the earth.” God is the 
creator, ovuier, and controller of all things, so all things come under His jurisdiction. 
As such, all those claims are false that attribute creation to anyone other than God, 
vest ownership of any part of the tmiverse in anyone other than God, or regard anyone 
other than God as sharing control of any part of existence. 

“Who is the one who would intercede with Him—except by His permission? 
The question is expected to elicit a negative response: None can intercede with 
God—except by His permission. God is the only ruler of the entire universe, and 
His decrees are not subject to repeal, modification, or challenge by anyone else. On 
the Day of Judgment, He alone will pass judgment, and no one will be able to over¬ 
throw His verdict. In fact, no one will have even so much power as to intercede on 
someone’s behalf unless God Himself were to permit the intercession. This 
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permission to intercede does not necessarily mean that intercession will, after jli 
take place, if only by God’s permission. In fact, the exact opposite is implied, fof 

the point of the exception drawn by means of “except by His permission” is that tlie 

only possible authorization for intercession could have come from God, and God is 
not going to give the authorization. It should be kept in mind that the verse is 
rejecting a specific notion of intercession—the notion, namely, that intercession 
can sei^e as the sole and exclusive basis of salvation. But does this mean that the 
Qur’an would allow at least some types of intercession? This question will betaken 
up shortly. 

“He knows what is in front of them and what is behind them.” This can be taken 
to mean that, while people have only partial knowledge—at best, they know what lies 
in front of them, and, even then, only what lies within their immediate field of 
perception, but are ignorant of what lies behind their backs, especially of what is yet in 
the womb of time—God’s knowledge is comprehensive and perfect. The statement 
can also be understood as having idiomatic force, in which case it would mean that 
God knows everything—that is, everything that was, is, or will be, whether it is a 

sensory object, an abstract notion, or anything else. In either case, the meaning is that 
God is omniscient. 

This statement about Divine knowledge is connected with the statement about 
intercession. Since Cjod is omniscient, no one may intercede with Him since no 
would-be intercessor can add to God’s knowledge or provide Him with information 
about the intercessee that God does not already possess. 

We asked, above, whether some intercession will be allowed in the hereafter. The 
answer is a conditional yes. Given the Qur’amc doctrine of salvation, it can be asserted 
that, on Judgment Day, God will not allow any intercession that will subvert the 
principle of justice, turning a “pass” into a “fail” or vice versa, for example. One can, 
however, imagine certain cases—borderline cases, for example—in which permission 
to intercede may be given, but such permission will only represent an honor conferred 
by God upon the intercessor, who, otherwise, will have no power to influence Gods 
judgment. 

“And they cannot encompass any part of His knowledge, except what He should 
wish.” Far from possessing all of God’s knowledge, human beings cannot acquire even 
part of God’s knowledge, unless He himself were to allow it. 

“His throne exiiends over the heavens and the earth.” God’s sovereignty extends 
over all existence, and His jurisdiction is universal. 

“And keeping watch over them does not overwhelm Him.” God is actively keeping 
watch over the heavens and the earth, and He does so without suffering any fatigue 
and, therefore, without needing any assistance in carrying out the task. 

“And He is the Exalted One, the Great.” This statement can have three 
meanings: (1) God is “Exalted” in the sense that He is above all imperfection, and 
He is “Great” in the sense that He is the possessor of ail perfection. The rwo 
attributes would, thus, complement each other. (2) God is too “Exalted” and too 
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“Great” to be dependent on anyone else. (3) God is too “Exalted” and too “Great” 
to be judged or evaluated by the ordinary yardsticks used by human beings to size up 
one another. 


III. Focus ON Monotheism 

The ten component statements into which we have divided the verse all have 
monotheism as their focal point: 

God alone is deity. 

God alone is the living deity, the Great Sustainer. 

God alone is free from the constraints of sleep or drowsiness. 

God alone is the owner and master of all that exists. 

God alone has the power to judge. 

God alone is omniscient. 

God alone is the source of any knowledge possessed by human beings. 

God alone has jurisdiction over all of existence. 

God alone takes care of all of existence. 

God alone is the Exalted One, the Great. 

It is easy to see why the Throne Verse should be regarded as an important formulation 
of the Islamic doctrine of monotheism. According to a hadith, the Throne Verse is the 
equivalent of one-third of the Qur’an. This is so because monotheism, the main focus 
of this verse, is one of the three principal themes of the Qur’an, the other two being 
prophecy and the afterlife (see chapter 1, “The Essence of the Qur’an,” section III). In 
respect of its focus on the oneness of God, this verse is comparable to surah 112 of the 
Qur’an (see chapter 37, “Serving Only God”). 









No Compulsion in the Matter 
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There Is no compulsion in the matter of religion; Guidance has become dkr 
from misguidance. So he who disbelieves in the Rebel and believes in God has 
grasped the Firmest Tie, which will not unravel. And God is All-Hearing, All- 
Knowing. 



Surah 2 is Madman. 

I. Introduction 

There is no compulsion in the matter of religion” is one of the relatively well-known 
Qur’anic statements. Immediately after making this statement, the Qur’an offers 
a rationale for it: Since the revelation has, through explanation, clarification, and 
repetition, clearly distinguished the path of guidance from the path of misguidance, it 
is now up to people to choose the one or the other path. The verse presents the 
addressees with a choice between offering one’s allegiance to God and offering it to 
the “Rebel*’ (see section II, below), though the wording of the verse is meant to 
persuade them to submit to God and deny the “Rebel,” since submitting to God 
would give one a secure grounding in faith and earn one salvation. 

II. Commentary 

The dictum “There is no compulsion in the matter of religion” means that God, 
having clearly shown human beings both the right path and the wrong path, has left 
them free to choose the one or the other. The next part of the verse explains why God 
has not coerced people to take the right path: Truth and falsehood have been made 
umnistakably distinct from each other, so there is no point in compelling people to 
choose the right path over the wrong, for human choice, if not free, would lack all 
merit. Closely connected in thought with this verse is an almost immediately preceding 
verse, namely, verse 253. The latter part of verse 253 says that God, having furnished 
people with manifest signs of the truth, could have forcibly ehminated all disagreement 
or dissension among people but chose not to do so, even though this meant that, using 
God-given freedom, people not only differed with one another, but also fought and 
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killed one another. The import of verse 253 is not that it was God’s wish that people 
should disagree with one another and fight and kill one another, but that God 
allowed people to have freedom of opinion and action, even though this freedom 
came at a cost. And this is also the import of the opening statement of verse 256. 
Thus, verse 253 anticipates and provides a sort of advance reinforcement of the idea 
underlying verse 256, namely, that the very fact that many people choose disbelief 
over belief, or misguidance over guidance, signifies that they have not been 
compelled by God to take the path of belief or guidance. 

The statement “There is no compulsion in the matter of religion” is made in a 
specific context—that of the conflict between Islam and other religions in Arabia. As 
such, the Arabic word in the original text, ad-din, means, strictly speaking, not so 
much “religion” in general as "‘the religion”—that is, the particular religion called 
Islam. The verse is the most explicit and most forceful enunciation of the principle 
that no one may be coerced into accepting Islam, for to do so would be to subvert the 
freedom of conscience and action granted to human beings by God. 

In the original text, the preposition ft, “in,” in the opening part of the verse is, 
perhaps, best translated as “in the matter of” rather than as “in” because “in” may give 
the impression that there is no compulsion in Islam in the sense that Islamic law is not to 
be implemented through the use of force. All legal systems need the backing of force, 
and Islam is no exception. In other words, the verse is not speaking of the coercive 
mechanisms that Islam, like any other system, has to employ to enforce its stipulations in 
certain spheres of life, but of coercion applied to convert non-Muslims to Islam. 

“Rebel” is a translation of Taghiit, whose root, t-gh-w (or t-gh-y), means “to cross 
the limits, overstep the boundaries,” hence “to rebel.” In this verse, the word “Rebel 
is used as an antonym of “God.” As such, the Tdghut is any being or power that 
defiantly sets itself up in opposition to God, demanding allegiance to itself at the 
expense of God. The Qur’anic usage does not specify that the Tdghut is necessarily a 
living being, thus leaving open the possibility that the Tdghut may be an object, or 
even an institutionalized entity, that receives the devotion or allegiance of people in 
opposition to God. The seriousness of the opposition between God and the Rebel is 
underscored when one notices that the verse uses the verb “to believe” with God and 
the verb “to disbelieve” with the Rebel (“So he who disbelieves in the Rebel and 
believes in God”). In other words, one cannot believe in God and the Rebel both, 
loyalty to God being genuine only if it is exclusive of loyalty to the Rebel. The oppo¬ 
sition between God and the Tdghut is also evidenced in a number of other Qur’anic 
verses (for example, 2:257; 4:59-60; 16:36; 39:17). Thus, a review of the available 
evidence suggests that the Qur’an uses the word Tdghut in the sense of “one that, or 
that which, defies God and assumes the position of a rival of God.” 

This verse is often cited as enshrining the Islamic doctrine of religious tolerance. 
That Islam upholds religious tolerance is undeniable, but that is not the main point 
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being made in this verse, which talks of the freedom that God has granted human 
beings to choose the right or the wrong path. The verse does not refer to tolerance 
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that may be extended by one religious community to another. One can, of course 
derive the idea of tolerance among religious commimities from the ideaoftlie 
freedom to subscribe to one or another religion, but such a derivative argument may 
be open to question. It is, therefore, important to keep in mind the precise meaning 
and thrust of the verse. 

“The Firmest Tie” is the one that will not “crack” (the literal meaning of the word 
infisam used in the verse), not to speak of breaking. As such, it affords the most secure 
and reliable grip. Conjuring up the image of one who is firmly grasping a sturdy, 
unbreakable rope—for it is to such a rope that the “Firmest Tie” belongs—the verse is 
saying that those who take hold of the “Firmest Tie” will stay on the right path and 
will not go astray. The verse also means that God is the sheet anchor of those who 
believe in Him and will not let them down. 


The concluding part of the verse means that those who put their faith in God, 
turning away from the Taghut^ put their faith in a being who hears and knows every¬ 
thing and, therefore, will help them when they call upon Him for help. It also implies 
that those who worship objects or beings other than God worship those who neither 
hear their devotees nor know that they are being worshipped by the devotees, and, on 
the Day of Judgment, those worshipped will, if they are living beings, wash their 
hands of such devotees and will, if they are nonliving’ beings, be deaf to their devotees' 
calls for help. 


III. Literary Notes 

This verse contains an instance of parataxis. It juxtaposes two statements— “There 
is no compulsion in the matter of religion: Guidance has become distinct from 
misguidance”—without explicitly establishing a causal or any other type of relationship 
between them, whereas, as we noted above, the second statement offers a rationale for 
the two: “There is no compulsion in the matter of religion” because “guidance has 
become distinct from misguidance.” 

The verse also contains an instance of reverse parallelism: Since guidance comes 
from God and misguidance, from the Rebel, therefore, in the verse, guidance would 
pair off with God and misguidance ^ with the Rebels yielding the structure ABBA', thus: 


Guidance [AJ has become distinct from vnsgutdance [B]. 

So he who disbelieves in the Rebel [B'l and believes in God [A'] 


• « • 
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26iThe parable of those who spend their wealth in the way of God is that of a 
grain that sprouts seven spikes, each spike with a hundred grains. And God 
multiplies it for whomever He wishes; and God is Wide-Ranging, All-Knowing. 

^^^Those who spend their wealth in the way of God and, then, do not follow 
up what they have spent with favor-reminding or hurt, they shall have their reward 
with their Lord; and no fear shall come upon them, and they shall not grieve. ^^^A 
kind word and forgiveness are better than charity followed by hurt; and God is 
Opulent, Forbearing. 

^^'*0 you who have believed, do not nullify your charities by favor¬ 
reminding and hurt—like the one who spends his wealth to make a show before 
people and does not believe in God and the Last Day. So his parable is that of a 
smooth rock with soil on it; a torrent falls on it and leaves it barren. They will 
have no power over any of what they have earned; and God will not guide the 
ungrateful people. 

2^Andthe parable of those who spend their wealth, seeking the pleasure of 
Cod and wishing to fortify themselves, is that of a garden on an elevation on which 
falls a torrent and it brings forth double the amount of its produce. And if no torrent 
falls on it, then a drizzle; and God observes what you do. 

266would any of you like it that he should have a garden of date-palms and 
grapes, with streams flowing underneath, having, in it, fruits of all kinds, and age 
overtakes him while he has offspring that are weak, and then a whirlwind, with fire 
in it, hits it, and it is burned down? Thus does God elucidate His verses to you so 
that you may reflect. 

^^^0 you who have believed, spend of the choice parts of what you have 
earned and of what We have brought forth from the earth for you, and do not make 
it your aim to spend out of what is of poor quality when you yourselves would not 
take it unless you were to shut your eyes to it; and know that God is Opulent, 

Worthy of Thankful Praise. 

^^®Satan threatens you with poverty and bids you to commit glaring immorality, 
whereas Cod promises you forgiveness from Him and bounty; and God is Wide- 
l^anging, All-Knowing. ^^^He gives wisdom to whomever He wishes; and he who is 
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given wisdom is given a great good. And none take remembrance except those 

possessed of understanding. 


Surah 2 is Aladinan. 

I. Introduction 

This passage lays down what may be called the ethic of giving. The phrase “to spend 
in the way of God” is a Qur’anic term meaning “to spend one’s wealth for religiously 
approved and socially beneficial causes”—such as defense of the state, welfare of soci¬ 
ety, or assistance of the needy—with a view to winning the pleasure of God. The con¬ 
text will determine the particular cause in question. But, as is the Qur’an’s wont, once 
a topic is introduced, ancillary aspects come in for treatment, broadening the scope of 
the discussion. At about the middle of surah 2, the Qur’an ralWs about the change of 
qihlah, the direction of prayer, from Jerusalem to Makkah (see chapter 5, “A Battle 
Between the Israelites and the Philistines”). The Ka‘bah, the newly designated 
was under the Quraysh’s control at that time, and, earlier in the surah, the Qur’an 
dropped hints (see 2:190-195, 216-218, 243-251) that the Muslims might have to 
resort to war to retrieve that qiblah from the Quraysh’s hands. The theme of war, in 
turn, led to the theme of financing the war, and this is where the spending of one’s 
wealth in the way of God comes into the picture. In other words, the passage under 
discussion not only is general in import, but also has a specific referent—that of 
spending one’s wealth to fight in the way of God. Especially relevant in this connec¬ 
tion is a verse preceding this passage in the surah, namely, verse 245: “Who is the one 
who will give God a good loan, that He might multiply it manifold.^ And God dimin¬ 
ishes and amplifies; and to Him you will be brought back.” Occurring as it does 
between a verse that contains the command “fight in the way of God” (244) and a 
verse that speaks of the Israelites’ determination to “fight in the way of God” (246)— 
in this particular instance, to fight against the Philistines—the injunction, in verse 
245, to “give God a good loan” comes to mean: Spend your wealth to finance the 
fighting in the way of God. Verse 245, then, makes up the specific referent of this pas¬ 
sage, which, as already indicated, also has the general meaning of spending one's 
wealth for a variety of religious and social causes. 

II. Commentary 

V^TSe 261: This verse speaks of the reward for spending one s wealth in the way of God— 
it is seven-hundredfold. In one place in the Qur an, the reward for a good act is said to be 

tenfold (6:160). “Tenfold” would appear to be the lower and “seven-hundredfold” the 

upper limit of such a reward, the difference between the two linuts obviously being due to 
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the circumstances under which wealth is spent and the quality of the act performed. But 
the statement “And God multiplies it for whomever He wishes” suggests that there is no 
6xed upper limit, that the reward may be greater than seven-hundredfold. And this should 
not be surprising, the verse seems to be saying, since nothing can take the measure of the 
bounty of God, who is “Wide-Ranging.” Also, God is “Ail-Knowing,” which, in this con¬ 
text, means that He has knowledge of all good acts performed, small or great, so people 
who spend their wealth for His sake should rest assured that they will receive adequate rec¬ 
ompense for their good acts. 

The phrase “for whomever He wishes” does not suggest arbitrariness on God’s 
part. Since God’s volition is in accord with His wisdom and justice. He will, following 
the principle of recompense, grant the aforementioned increase in reward only to 
those who are deserving of it. 

Verse 262: It is not uncommon for people who spend wealth on others to expect the 
latter to dance attendance on them and adopt a groveling attitude toward them. If 
their expectations are not fulfilled, they try to humiliate the latter by reminding them 
of their favors to them and by hurting them in other ways. This verse says that spend- 
ingin the way of God will fetch reward from God only if the act is not accompanied 
by favor-reminding or hurt, either one of which would rob one of any reward for the 
ostensibly good act of spending in the way of God and may, on that account, be called 
a major sin. Only those who fulfill this criterion of selflessness will deserve to enter 
heaven, where “no fear shall come upon them, and they shall not grieve.” 

Verse 263: This verse enjoins land treatment of those in need of financial help. If one 
is unable to help such people, then one should at least speak kindly to them and show 
forbearance toward them, especially if such people have been rude or boorish either in 
asking for help or after having been told that they cannot be helped. Kind treatment of 
them is much better than giving charity that is followed by haughty, hurtful behavior. 

“And God is Opulent, Forbearing.” That is: God, possessing riches beyond mea¬ 
sure, does not need people’s wealth; if He asks them to spend their wealth on the poor, 
then it is only so that He may reward them for the good act. And He is Forbearing, so 
He is slow to punish those who follow up their charity with favor-reminding or hurt. 
Butimphcitin the word “Forbearing” is a threat also: God is Forbearing not in the 
sense that He will never punish those who are guilty of favor-reminding or of inflict¬ 
ing hurt, but in the sense that He is giving them another chance to change their atti¬ 
tude, and in the sense that He will take such people to task if they persist in their 
objectionable behavior. 

Verse 264: The opening part of this verse restates the content of verse 262, with three 
differences. First, unlike verse 262, this verse has a strong admonitory tone. Second, 
verse 262 lays down a general principle; this verse addresses, in light of that principle, a 
specific group of people—the believers. Third, by likening one who hurtfully reminds 

a person of a favor that one has done him or who inflicts hurt on a recipient of a favor 
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to one who lacks true belief in God and the hereafter, this verse underlines the heino^j. 
ness of those two acts: one who follows up his spending with favor-reminding or inflij.. 
rion of hurt commits the great sin of hypocrisy, which is severely condemned in t}|j 

Qur’an. 

The point of the parable cited in the verse is that people who follow up their 
spending of wealth with favor-reminding and infliction of hurt let their spending goto 
complete waste, for such spending lacks any basis in true faith and, consequently, jj 
like a crop that has grown in a thin layer of soil covering a smooth rock and will be 
washed away along with the soil when a heavy rain falls. People who spend money 
with the hypocritical intention of creating an impression of generosity will, on the 
Day of Judgment, receive no reward for their selfish gi\dng. “God will not guide the 
ungrateful people” here means: God will not guide such people to the right destina¬ 
tion in the hereafter—that is. He will deny them entry into heaven. 

Verse 26S: This verse praises those who spend in the way of God in order to win 
God’s pleasure and “to fortify themselves”—that is, to strengthen their commitment 
to their faith so that they are able to serve God even more diligently. The word used 
in the Arabic text, tathbit (“fortification”), has connotations of standing firm or hold- 
ing ones ground in the face of difficulties. In the present context, would imply 

that one spends money in circumstances of hardship_for example, when one is poor, 

when there is a famine, or when one puts off satisfying one’s own needs in order to 
help others—for it is such spending that produces tathbit. 

1 his verse likens the spending of those who spend only with the intention of 
pleasing God and fortifying their commitment to serve God to “a garden on an eleva¬ 
tion.” A garden located on a relatively high piece of land is safe against floods, receives 
the proper amount of sun and air, and, consequently, is dense and luxuriant and yields 
high-quality produce. The verse says that such a garden will, on receiving an adequate 
amount of rain, bring forth twice its usual produce but will yield a generous crop even 
if it were to receive a modest amount of rain. In other words, God will give abundant 
reward for the faith and sincerity with which one spends wealth in the way of (jod, 
though the amount of reward will vary in proportion to the degree of faith and sincer¬ 
ity involved. 

“And God observes what you do” is meant to reassure those who spend their 
wealth with good intentions: they should have the confidence that God is aware of 
their good act and will reward them handsomely for it. 

Verse 266: Verse 264 warned that an ostensibly charitable act of spending wealth will 
be nullified on Judgment Day if it is performed with hypocritical intentions or is fol¬ 
lowed by favor-reminding or hurt: “They will have no power over any of what they 
have earned”—that is, people who spend their wealth with less-than-sincere inten¬ 
tions might deceive themselves that they will earn reward for their act, but they will be 
deprived of all reward, and they will be powerless to reverse their fate. An analogy is 
now offered to iUustrate the nulUfication of their seemingly good deed: Those who 
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spend their wealth with impure intentions or hurt the feelings of those to whom they 
have given financial assistance in a time of need will see their charity go to waste, their 
case being similar to that of an owner of a garden who suddenly discovers that his gar¬ 
den, the economic mainstay of his life, has been overtaken by disaster. The elements 
of the analogy, as they are introduced one by one, incrementally heighten the effect of 
the misfortune that will befall the garden: 

• The date-palms and vines make up the garden’s main types of plants (both were 
highly prized by Arab garden owners). 

• The constant supply of water (“streams flowing underneath”) ensures that the 
garden will yield produce in all seasons. 

• The garden brings forth not only dates and grapes but all kinds of other fruits 
as well. 

• The owner is too old to tend the garden, and his children, who also depend for 
their sustenance on the income from the garden, are too young and weak to 
help their father in maintaining the garden in good shape. 

• A hot sandstorm (“a whirlwind, with fire in it”—“fire” implying that the reference 
is to the so-called “simoom” [Arabic samum]) hits the garden, burning it down. 

As can be seen, the verse draws the picture of utter helplessness on the part of the 
hypocritical or selfish spender. The misfortune that befell the owner of the garden in the 
analogy will translate into a misfortune that will, on Judgment Day, befall the hypocriti¬ 
cal spender, rendering null and void all his ostensibly good acts at a time when he is most 
in need of good acts for his salvation. Such analogies, the verse says, convey serious, pro¬ 
found ideas, but only thoughtful minds will draw appropriate lessons from them. 

Verse 267: In spending in the way of God, one must spend of one’s choice possessions 
rather than ofwhat lacks worth. After all, whether one spends of one’s money or of the 
produce obtained from the earth, one spends only of what one has received from God, 
and so it would only be appropriate to give back to God the best of one’s possessions. 

It is only with extreme reluctance that one would accept, from someone else, a worth¬ 
less offering, so how can one expect God to accept such an offering? 

“And know that God is Opulent, Worthy of Thankful Praise.” That is; God wants 
you to spend your wealth in His cause not because He is poor and needs your help, but 
only so that the wealth you spend may benefit your fellow human beings, and so that 
(jod may reward you for obeying His command to spend in His way. God’s bountiful¬ 
ness toward the people of the world makes Him Worthy of Thankful Praise regardless 
of whether people actually offer Him such praise. 

Verse 268: This verse bears a close connection to the preceding verses. It states Satan’s 
twofold strategy to keep one from spending one’s wealth in the way of God; On the one 
hand, Satan frightens one with impoverishment; on the other hand, he persuades one 
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to spend lavishly for immoral pursuits, such that one is left with little money to spend 

in the way of God. God’s twofold promise is to forgive one if one repents ofimmor,! 
conduct and to give one His boundful blessings if one turns toward Him. Being/y|. 
Knowing, God has complete knowledge of how much one has spent in His way and 
with what intentions, and, being Wide-Ranging, He will, both in this world and in tlie 
next, shower His bounty on those who spend their wealth in His way. 

The little phrase “from Him” in “God promises you forgiveness from Him and 
bounty” suggests abundance of forgiveness: coming as it will Jyvm God Himelfjot- 
giveness will be total and perfect. The same phrase can be taken as understood after 
“bounty” as well. 

Verse 269: The statement made in the first half of the verse—“He [God] gives uis- 
dom to whomever He wishes; and he who is given wisdom is given a great good’—has 
proverbial force. In the particular context of this passage, however, it carries a specific 
meaning: Those who spend their wealth in the way of God with the objective of pleas¬ 
ing God are possessed of wisdom—and, as such, of “a great good”—in that, ignoring 
Satan s threats and relying on God’s promises (verse 268), they give of what they have 
received from God in the first place. Furthermore, in giving of their transient wealth, 
they can expect to receive an immense and lasting reward from God in the afterlife. 

“He gives wisdom to whomever He wishes” means that God, since His will is not 
divorced from His wisdom, confers wisdom on those who, through spending of their 
wealth in His way, prove their worthiness to receive that wisdom. Not everyone is able 
to grasp this insight: only those possessed of deep understanding have the courage to 
forgo the cash of this world for the credit of the afterlife. 


III. Literary Notes 

V Verse 263 contains an instance of significant omission. The preceding verse 
forbids favor-reminding and infliction of hurt, whereas this verse forbids only the lat- 
ter. The omission of the former suggests that the two acts are two sides of the same 
coin the one implying the other—that either one of them, if not kept in check, is 
likely to lead to the other, and that one must, therefore, fight the impulse to indulge in 
either one of them. 

2. There is a shift of number in verse 264. The first part of the verse forbids the 
believers to be “like the one who spends his wealth to make a show before people and 
does not believe in God and the Last Day,” whereas the latter part of that verse, refer¬ 
ring to the same individual, says, “They will have no power over any of what they have 
earned.” In the original text, the Arabic for “the one is alladhl, which has been used in 
a generic sense and, as such, represents a class rather than a single individual. The use 
of “they” a little later in the verse, therefore, only spells out the multiplicity of indi¬ 
viduals potentially present in alladh't. Furthermore, a parable, even if it is about a class 
of people, usually becomes more graphic when it deals m types, focusing the reader’s 
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attention on a single individual as typifying the whole class. The use of the plural pro¬ 
noun “they” toward the end of the verse reminds the reader that what the verse is say¬ 
ing about such an individual is true of a large number of people. The use also paves the 
way for the verse’s concluding comment, which also employs a plural: “And God will 
not guide the ungrateful people.” 

3. Verse 266 first talks of a garden with two kinds of fruits, “date-palms and 
grapes,” and then speaks of “fmits of all kinds,” even though the two kinds of fruits are 
included in the general category of fruits. “Date-palms and grapes” get lead billing in 
the verse because of their special importance to the Arab farmer. The reference to 
them represents the use of the literary device of staring the special before the general. 

4. Verse 266 contains an instance of the nuanced use of language in the Qur^’an. It 
juxtaposes tree with fruit—“date-palms” (tree) and “grapes” (fruit)—rather than pair¬ 
ing off tree with tree (or plant) or fruit with fruit. The explanation lies in the fact that, 
to the Arabs, the most useful part of the vine was its fruit, grapes, whereas, in the case 
of the date-palm, not only its fruit, but all its other parts—its wood, its branches, its 
fiber, its leaves—also were considered highly useful. Thus, utility, rather than categor¬ 
ical equivalence, would seem to be the principle used for bracketing date-palms and 
grapes in the verse. 

5. Verse 268 reads; “Satan threatens you with poverty and bids you to commit 
glaring immorality, whereas God promises you forgiveness from Him and bounty.” 
Keeping the order of the verse in mind, pove?ty will be seen to be reversely parallel to 
homty and glaring immorality ^ to forgiveness, the resulting strucmre being the chiasmus, 
or reverse parallelism, ABB'A'. 

6. The nine-verse-long passage has no fewer than four parables (one each in 
verses 261,264, 265, and 266), indicating the importance of parable as a literary device 
in the Qur’an. Of the four parables, the one in verse 266 comes close to being an epic 
simile. 
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2820 you who believe, when you make a transaction of loan with one another 
for a stated term, write it down. And a scribe should write it down between you, in 
a just manner. And a scribe should not refuse to write the way God has taught him; 
so he should write. And he who incurs the obligation should be the one to 
dictate—and he should be fearful of God, his Lord—and he should not, in anyway, 
understate it. So if the one who incurs the obligation happens to be weak-minded 

or weak-bodied, or is not capable of dictating himself, then his agent should 
dictate, in a just manner. 

And take two witnesses from among your men, and if two men are not 
available, then one man and two women—from among witnesses that are 
acceptable to you—lest one of the two women should forget, in which case, the 
other would remind her. And the witnesses should not show reluctance, whenever 
they are summoned. 

And do not be weary of writing it down, be it small or large, including its 
term—this is more equitable in the sight of God, more conducive to the rendering 
of correct testimony, and more likely to ensure that you will not entertain doubt— 
except if it be spot trading that you conduct between yourselves, in which case, 

you will not be at fault if you do not write it down. And take witnesses when you 
make a transaction. 

And no harm may be inflicted upon a scribe or a witness. And if you do that, 
then it will be a transgression on your part. 

And be fearful of God. And God instructs you. And God has full knowledge of 
all things. 

^®Mnd if you are on a journey and do not find a scribe, then pledged 
articles that are taken in hand. Then, if you feel secure against one another, the 
one who has been charged with a trust should hand over his article that is held 
in trust; and he should be fearful of God, his Lord. And do not conceal testimony. 
And he who conceals it, his heart is sinful. And God has full knowledge of what 

you do. 
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Siirah 2 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage is a typical example of the Qur’an’s treatment of legal matters. The 
Qur’anic practice of situating a legal matter in a religious-ethical framework is evident 
here. Thus, the addressees— “O you who believe”—are told that, if their belief is true 
and sound, then they must carry out the injunctions they are about to receive. 
Likewise, the parties to the transaction here discussed are admonished to be fearful of 
God, who knows everything—the hidden intentions as well as the visible outward 
actions—and to conduct themselves with integrity. 

The Qur’an places great emphasis on the importance of writing or documenta¬ 
tion (see General Introduction, section I). Q 2:282—283, which deals with certain 
procedural aspects of making loan transactions, is one instance of such emphasis. 

The essential principles underlying the injunctions in this passage would seem to 
be valid even today. 

II. Commentary 

These verses make a series of stipulations 

1. Documentation. Transactions of loan, made for specified periods of time, 
should be documented. This commandment is in line with the above-noted Qur’anic 
concern with reducing important matters, including business deals, to writing. Spot 
trading does not have to be documented—though, even here, witnesses should be 
taken if a deal of major proportions is involved. In all other cases, the loan, whether of 
small or large value, should be documented, for this practice will better fulfill the 
demands of justice, will be conducive to the bearing of true witness, and will help to 
eliminate doubt that either party may entertain about any details of the transaction. 

Documenting loan transactions, especially when such transactions are made 
between relatives and friends, is sometimes considered improper because of the lack of 
mutual trust or confidence implied by the act. But such an attitude can often lead to 
complications at a later time. By urging documentation, the Qur’an seeks to prevent 
such complications from arising. 

The phrase “a stated term” in verse 282 does not mean that some loans are given 
for specified periods of time but some are not; all loans are supposed to be for specified 
periods of time. The opening part of the verse means: When you make a loan transac¬ 
tion—such a transaction being, by definition, for a stated term—then do so-and-so. In 
a sense, then, the phrase “a stated term” is a reminder that documentation of a loan 
transaction should include a statement of the period of time for which the loan is 
made—a point that is reinforced a little later in the verse when the addressees are urged 
to write down the amount of the loan, “be it small or large, including its term.” 


, which may be stated and explained as follows: 
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In “a scribe shouJd write it down between you,” the words “between you” jj,, j 
that neither of the two parties to the transaction of loan shouJd write the documej 
though the document shouJd be prepared in the presence of the two parties so i}|j, 
neither party can accuse the other of falsification of the terms of the loan. 

2. The Debtor. The debtor, rather than the creditor, should dictate the amoim, 
of the debt owed. The purpose of preparing a loan document is to guarantee 4 
return of the loan, and this purpose is best served through the debtor’s acknowledg. 
ment that a debt is owed. Also, the creditor, being in a stronger position, is morelikek 
to manipulate the situation in his favor by dictating an inflated amount, so he is no; 
allowed to dictate the amount owed. But the debtor, too, may be tempted todictatej 
smaller amount than the one actually owed, so, while he is asked to dictate, he is 
reminded to be fearful of God and to dictate the correct amount. If the debtor is, for 
some reason, not in a position to give dictation—if, for example, he suffers from a 
mental or physical incapacity, such as dumbness, minority^ of age, decrepitude, or 
insanity; is a foreigner and speaks a language not understood by the scribe; or happens 
to be absent from the scene, then his representative may dictate on his behalf. 

In the Arabic phrase here translated as “he who incurs the obligaoon,” the key 
word is haqq, which means “the obligation incurred.” Haqq literally means “truth," 
and, by using it, the Qur’an warns the two parties, especially the debtor, that the 
transaction they are entering into has both a legal and a moral character. 

3. Scribes and Witnesses. In the preliterate culture of Arabia, only a small number 
of people knew how to read and write. The Qur’an enjoins these people to put their 
skills at the service of society. In the admom’tion “And a scribe shouJd not refuse touhte 
the way God has taught him,” God is said to have taught the scribe how to write. This 
statement temporarily suppresses such intermediate causes as learning from a teacher, 
and it does so in the interest of highlighting the importance of the ultimate cause 
God—for God is the ultimate cause of all things. To say that God has taught a scribe 
how to write is to say that God has blessed the scribe with the skill of writing, that the 
scribe must, therefore, show gratitude for the blessing, and that the scribe can show his 
gratitude by willingly putting his expertise at the disposal of society. A scribe, therefore, 
must not be reluctant to help in the preparation of a document of loan transaction when 
he is called upon to giv'e such help. In preparing such a document, the scribe should aa 
with complete impartiality, favoring neither the borrower nor the lender. 

Two witnesses “from among your men” should be taken to the loan transaction or, 
if two men are not available, one man and two w-^omen; these individuals should possess 
qualities that make good, acceptable witnesses—that is, they should be honest and trust¬ 
worthy. These quahficarions suggest, on the one hand, that not everyone is fit to serve as 
a witness and, on the other, that care must be exercised in choosing witnesses. The 
Prophet ATuhammad said that the best witness is one who bears witness before he is 
asked to do so—that is, one who is willing, even enthusiastic, to play his role in serving 
the cause of justice and does not have to be implored by the aggrieved party to bear wit¬ 
ness on its behalf. 
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The alternative stipulation of “one man and two women” does not mean that, in 
Islamic law, a woman’s testimony is worth only half of a man’s testimony. It only indi¬ 
cates that, at the time of the revelation of the Qur’an, women, unlike men, were not 

deeply involved in business and commerce. Because of their relative inexperience in 

financial matters, their responsibility as witnesses is reduced in the Qur’Sn, two female 

witnesses sharing the responsibility borne by one male witness. In matters in which 
women are thought of as more experienced, Islamic law may regard a single female’s 
witness as decisive. For example, the witness of a single midwife who has assisted in a 
child’s birth may have crucial value in a paternity suit. The Qur’anic stipulation of 
“nvo women” is, therefore, constrained by situation rather than by gender. 

Just as scribes should not be reluctant to offer their services at the time of need, so 
witnesses should not be reluctant to bear witness when they are called upon to do so. 

In other words, witnesses must be ready and willing to bear witness, must not conceal 
witness, and must not bear false witness. 

Since both scribes and witnesses perform important social functions, neither 
party to the loan transaction should seek to harm the scribe or the witnesses with a 
view to furthering its own interests. The prohibition against harming scribes and 
witnesses would include the prohibition against causing them undue inconvenience, 
such as not paying the scribe for his services if he demands a fee or not covering the 
travel and accommodation expenses of the witnesses. In fact, even though scribes 
and witnesses are urged to provide their services for the benefit of society, the pro¬ 
hibition against harming them also means that they cannot be forced against their 
will to provide their services. Anyone who harms them, in any of the above-noted 
senses or in any other way, will be guilty of transgressing the commandment of God, 
according to this verse. 

4. Transaction Made during Travel. If a loan transaction is made during travel 
and no scribe is available to record the transaction, no wimesses are available to vouch 
for the terms of the transaction, and the lender is unwilling to lend without some col¬ 
lateral, then the transaction may be made after the lender has been handed some valu¬ 
able article as a pledge. The article is to be returned to the owner if conditions are cre¬ 
ated under which it becomes possible for the parties to trust each other and enter into 
a mutually acceptable arrangement. By using the word “trust” (Ajrabic: amanah) for 
the article held in pledge, the Qur’an indicates that the lender can hold the article 
only as a guarantee of payback of the loan and that he does not have the right to draw 
any benefit from the article. 

III. Literary Notes 

As a rule quite terse, the language of the Qur’an is, at times, marked by expatiation. In 
discussing legal matters—and the passage under discussion is an example—the Qur’an 
often uses detail, adding riders, stating exceptions, and providing clarifications. In the 
course of such discussion, repetition may also occur, but such repetition, since it is 














meant to achieve precision, is purposeful. This will be borne out by 
portions of verses here given in italics: 


3 review ^ ,, 


(1) “when you make a transaction of loan •. •, write it down" 

(2) “a scribe should write it down between you, in a just mannei^^ 

(3) “a scribe should not refuse to write the way God has taught him" 

(4) “so he should write" 

(5) who incurs the obligation should be the one to dictate" 

(6) “he should be feaiful of God, his Lord—and he should not... understate it” 

(7) “his agent should dictate, in a just manneri^ 

(8) “do not be weary of writing it down, be it small or large" 

There are, strictly speaking, several repetitions here. For instance, (4)--“so 
he should write”—would seem to be repeating what has already been stated in positive 
terms in (2) “A scribe should write it down”—and in negative terms in (3)—“a scribe 
should not refuse to write”; (8) “do not be weary of writing it down,” makes the 
same point. (2) enjoins that documents be written “in a just manner”(or “impartially"; 
Arabic, bi l-ha^(j). (3) would appear to be making the same point, for “the way God has 
taught him’ has to mean the just way of preparing a document. The “he who incurs the 
obligation should be the one to dictate” of (5) and the “his agent should dictate” of(?), 
one thinks, might have been combined to yield a more terse statement, at the same 
time avoiding the repetition of “in a just manner.” The first part of (6), which says that 
the dictating person “should be fearful of God,” seems to be repeated in the second 
part of (6)—“should not . . . understate it”—for one who is fearful of God will not 
understate the amount owed. But we should remember that the Qur’anic command* 
ments assume a living context, one in which people, on hearing a commandment, are 
likely to react in some way—for example, by asking questions or expressing resen'a* 
tions—the phrasing of the commandment necessitating nuanced repetition. Thus, 

(1) lays down the general rule: loan transactions are to be documented: “write it down.” 

(2) refers to the particular agency available for writing at that period—the scribe. 
Scribes, only a few at that time, were aware of the value of their skills and were hable to 
deny service to others out of self-conceit, so (3) reminds them that the skill they possess 
is a gift from God for which they can be properly grateful when they use it to serve oth¬ 
ers. After (3) has urged the scribes not to deny service to others, (4) reinforces that 
point in positive terms, taking away any lingering hesitation on the scribe’s part. 

(3) implies that the conunandment “to write the way God has taught” puts the Divine 
stamp of approval on the purely human virtue of acting in a just manner,” sanctifying 
that virtue. (8) has the character of a summary statement and receives its particular point 
from the phrase “be it small or large,” for going through a formal process of documen¬ 
tation, especially in a case involving a small loan, is likely to be considered irksome. 
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IV. A Note on the Bible 

In the Bible, the subject of advancing loans occurs in connection with the charging of 
interest: The Israelites were supposed to lend money to one another without charging 
interest, though they could charge interest on loans to non-Israelites (Deuteronomy 
23:19-20). Q 2:282-283 does not deal with interest, but rather with the procedure for 
making a loan transaction. This discussion comes on the heels of the prohibition, 
stated in verses 275-281 of the same siirah, against charging interest on loans. Thus, 
in both the Bible and the Qur’an, the subject of loan transactions is somehow con¬ 
nected with the subject of dealing in interest. In the Bible, procedural elements, such 
as the taking of witnesses, the signing of deeds, and the taking of pledges, are found in 
a variety of contexts, some involving the making of loan transactions. 
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Messenger believes in what has been sent down to him by his Lord, and 
the believers do, too. All of them believe in God, His angels, His books, and His 
messengers: "We do not discriminate between any of His messengers." And they 
say, "We hear, and we obey. Your forgiveness, our Lord! And to You is the return," 
^®^God does not impose any obligation on a being except to the extent of its 
capacity; it shall have to its credit what it has earned, and against it shall beheld 
what it has striven to earn. "Our Lord, do not hold us accountable if we should 
forget or make a mistake. And, our Lord, do not lay on us a burden the way you 
laid it on those before us. And, our Lord, do not burden us with what we lack the 
ability to bear. And overlook our failings, forgive us, and have mercy on us. You are 
our Protector, so help us against the disbelieving people." 


Surah 2 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage concJudes siirah 2. The sDrah invites the People of the Book, especially 
the Jews, to accept the Prophet Muhammad and the revelation received by him, the 
Qur’an. In the course of the surah, a critique is made of some aspects of Jewish reli¬ 
gious conduct in history, and then a new religious community, that of Muslims, is 
charged with the responsibility of reviving the Abrahamic monotheistic faith. In the 
verses under discussion, a review of the essentials of the Islamic creed is followed by a 
statement of the commitment that, ideally, should be made by a community elected to 
perform the above-mentioned task. 

II. Commentary 

Perse 285: This verse begins by reporang that Muhammad and his followers believe 
in the revelation sent down to Muhammad. Taken jn context, the report means that, if 
those invited to believe in the revelation namely, the People of the Book—have 
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refused to believe, then no matter, for the Prophet and his followers, at least, have 
reposed faith and, in doing so, have testified to the truth of the message of the Qur’an. 

Significandy, the Prophet is the first to be mentioned among those who believe. 
This underscores the point that a prophet, no less than any other believer, is obligated 
to believe in the revelation that comes from God and is, just like any other believer, 
subject to the commandments of the revelation. In terms of obedience owed to God, a 
prophet enjoys no special privileges. The primacy of a prophet’s belief is both chrono¬ 
logical and qualitative. 

“All of them believe in God, His angels. His books, and His messengers.” This 
accounts for four of the five articles of the Islamic faith (for a statement of the five 
articles, see Q 2:177, which is discussed in chapter 4, “Tnie Piety”). The fifth one, 
belief in the afterlife, is not explicitly mentioned in this verse, but the passage under 
study clearly implies that belief forms part of the Islamic doctrine: in verses 285 and 
286, the believers’ earnest prayer to God to forgive them is made with the afterlife in 
mind, and it is with reference to the afterlife that verse 284 speaks of God holding 
human beings accoimtable and forgiving them or punishing them. 

“We do not discriminate between any of His messengers.” That is: We believe in 
all the prophets, without denying or rejecting anyone. 

“And they say, ‘We hear, and we obey.’ ” That is; We will not argue or question, 
look for loopholes, or offer excuses; the moment we hear a commandment, we will 
obey with all our hearts and minds. “We hear, and we obey” signifies that belief must 
be followed by action: it is not enough to hear and accept the message; it is necessary 
to give meaning to that message through acts of obedience. 

“Your forgiveness, our Lord!” That is: We seek Your forgiveness if, in carrying 
out any of Your commandments, we have been guilty of neglect or slackness. In the 
original text, the omission of the verb—which would have translated as “We seek 
puts all the emphasis on “Your forgiveness,” the omission serving to downplay the 
efficacy of the human act of asking for forgiveness and emphasizing the Divine act of 
granting forgiveness. It is as if those praying are saying to God: Although our sins are 
too many. Your kind forgiveness can wipe them off. 

“And to You is the return.” This part of the verse, too, contains a subtle empha- 




sis. Like the preceding phrase, it removes the human petitioner from the scene. The 
verse does not say: We, the believers, will perform the right kinds of actions in this 
world, for we know that, in the afterlife, we will return to You, and You, our Lord, 
will pass judgment on us on the basis of our good actions performed in this world. 
Again, the phrase “And to You is the return” does not specify as to who will be 
returning, but the obvious implication of the generic expression “the return” is that 

alJ returns, or everybody’s return, will be to God and, further, that it will be entirely 

up to God to decide on the fate of people on Judgment Day. If the final return of all 

human beings is to God and God alone will pass judgment on them, then, for the 

sake of their own salvation, human beings should live their lives on esrth in stibmiS” 
sion to Him. 
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Verse 286: The verse opens with the statement—made by God using the third 
person—that God does not obligate any being beyond its capacity and that evtrr 
being shall get the recompense it deserves. The statement appears to break thecon. 
rinuity of the prayer that the human speakers—the believers—have been making it 
the immediately preceding verse (“We do not discriminate between anyoftht 
messengers . . . ”) and will continue to make after the Divine utterance (“Our Lord 
do not hold us accountable if we should forget or make a mistake...But, aswe 
shall see (section III.4, below), the break in the human prayer is more apparent than 
real, for it serves a certain function, the continuity of thought in the passage remain 
ing essentially intact. 

“Our Lord, do not hold us accountable if we should forget or make a mistake," 
This prayerful request betokens humility on the speakers’ part, for, as the religion 
of Islam teaches, God will pardon one for forgetting to carry out or for making a 
mistake in carrying out an obligation. The request that one be forgiven for some¬ 
thing for which one is not accountable to begin with indicates modesty along with 


regret 


And, our Lord, do not lay on us a burden the way you laid it on those before us. 
T'he reference here is to the severity of the commandments given to earlier nations, 


the verse saying; Do not impose on us the difficult obligations that you imposedoi 
earlier nations—obligations that those nations failed to carry out. (On the indefinite 
ness of “burden,” see section 111.5, below.) 

And, our Lord, do not burden us with what w^e lack the abih'ty to bear. Lhisis 
not a repetition of the immediately preceding prayer. That prayer made referenceto 
the objective severity of the obligations imposed on previous nations; this prayer now 
refers to the speakers’ own weakness in fulfilling the obligations imposed. 

“And overlook our failings, forgive us, and have mercy on us.” These three short 


phrases make, each with a different slant, the 


same essen 


tial request for salvation. We 


may note the difference between “overlook our failings” and “forgive us.” The first 
one (ufii ^anna) is a request for forgiveness for acts of omission and means; Do not call 
us to account if we fall short or if we fail to carry out fully the commandments we are 
supposed to carry out. The second {ighfir lana) is a request for forgiveness for acts of 
commission and means: Do not call us to account for any mistakes we make while car¬ 
rying out the commandments. 

“And have mercy on us.” That is: Quite apart from the acts that we may perform 
or fail to perform, we appeal to Your mercy, for our salvation depends on Your show¬ 
ing us mercy since our actions are not worthy enough to entitle us to salvation. 


“You are our Protector, so help us against the disbelieving people.” This prayer 
is an expression of submission to God and a declaration of trust in Him; You alone 
can protect us against all dangers, and You alone can help us to overcome our 
opponents. At the same time, it represents a recognition on the part of the believ¬ 
ers that, while they can and must put their trust in God and seek His help in their 
struggle against the disbelievers, they themselves must bear the brunt of action in 
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historical context—that they have to act and fulfill their responsibilities in this 
connection. 

III. Literary Notes 

1. The Bifurcated Subject. In the opening part of verse 285, the subject is made 
up of “the Messenger” and “the believers.” In its actual placement in the original text, 
however, the subject is bifurcated: ‘^The Messenger believes in what has been sent down 
to him by his Lord, and the believers do^ too”-, it could have been, both in Arabic and in 
English: “The Messenger and the believers believe in what has been sent down to him by 
his Lord.” But, in that case, the sentence would have lacked the particular nuance 
required by the context. As we have already noted, the thrust of verse 285 is that, if the 
People of the Book have refused to accept the message of Aduhammad, then, at least, 
others—now called the “believers”—have chosen to follow that message (see section II, 
verse 285, above). This being the case, the acceptance of Muhammad’s message by the 
“believers” deserves to be highlighted, and the bifurcation of the subject accomplishes 
that goal. The bifurcation also highlights a point already made—namely, that a 
prophet is the first one to submit to God and His authority (see section II, verse 285). 
(For a similar case of bifurcated subject, see chapter 3, “Abraham Builds the Ka'bah 
and Prays for a Prophet,” section IV.2.) 

2. Shift of Person. In verse 285, there is a sudden shift from the third person to 
the first. Immediately after the report that the Prophet Muhammad and the believers 
believe in God and in the angels, the scriptures, and the messengers, we encounter the 
following statement: “We do not discriminate between any of His messengers.” The 
suddenness of the shift—made conspicuous by the omission of the prefatory words 
“They say” (it would be a single word in Arabic, such as qalTT) between the third- 
person report and the first-person statement—represents the acknowledgment, made 
indirect and personal terms, by all the believers that they beheve in all the prophets 
raised by God. The acknowledgment also reinforces the above-mentioned thesis— 
namely, that, if the People of the Book would not believe, then Muhammad and his 
followers do believe. 

3. Significant Variation. In the first part of verse 286, we read that a being shall 
be held responsible for its actions on earth; “it shall have to its credit what it has 
earned, and against it shall be held what it has striven to earn” The Arabic verbs for the 
two italicized phrases— kasahat and iktasahat, respectively—come from the same root, 
k-s-h —differing only in the form taken by that root in each case. Why does the Qur’an 
employ two different verb forms from the same root? Acmally, iktasahat, the longer 
word, is more emphatic than kasabat (the grammarians would say that iktasahat con¬ 
veys the root’s essential meaning, “to earn,” with greater intensity), hence the transla¬ 
tion “it has striven to earn.” The semantic difference between the two words would 
seem to point to a certain irony. That a being ought to perform good deeds so that it 
may be rewarded in the hereafter is understandable and expected. But only a foolish 
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person, the Qur'an seems to be suggesting, would stiive to earn bad deeds, that. 
would make a special effort to perform deeds that will be held against it, for, todota 
would be to dig one’s own grave and to be responsible for one’s own perdition. Tlie 
irony is sharpened when we note that the reflexive nature of the verb iktasahat 
that one is doing something for one’s own sake—in this particular case, that one is 
eager, even greedy, to acquire bad deeds. 

4. Hysteron Proteron. The opening statement of verse 286 reads: “God does 
not impose any obligation on a being except to the extent of its capacity; it shall haie 
to its credit what it has earned, and against it shall be held what it has striven to earn." 
Being a Divine utterance, thus seems to interrupt the human speakers’ prayer which 
precedes it and will be continued after it, and one feels that it should have come at the 
end of the prayer, for it could be a fitting response to the prayer to God thatHenoi 
burden the believers with what they lack the ability to bear. The insertion of this 
Divine utterance in the middle of the human prayer represents the use of the literar\' 
feature called hysteron proteron, which involves putting first what normally comes 
last and putting last what normally comes first. The particular positioning of the 
utterance signifies immediate acceptance of the prayer made: before the human speal- 
ers’ prayer is finished, God grants the prayer, assuring the speakers that He will not 
place on them any burden they cannot bear. Thus, the apparent break in the prayer 
hides a deeper continuity of thought. 

5. Indelfiniteness of Magnification. In verse 286, the indefim’teness of “burden’ 
sigm'fies, grammatically, magnification, and it accomplishes three things: 

• It represents, on the speakers’ part, a recognition of the onerous nature of the 
task with which they are being charged. 

• It reflects the humility of the speakers, who feel that they may not be up to the 
task in question. 

• It reinforces the request being made—namely, that God not put too hea\'ya 
burden on the speakers. 


Love of Desirable Things 
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3 Family of ‘Imr^n 14~17 

’‘‘Made glamorous for people is the love of desirable things—women, sons, 
gold and silver piled in heaps, branded horses, cattle, and tilled land. This is the 
provision of worldly life, whereas with God lies the good return. ^^Say: "Shall I 
inform you of something better than that? For those who are godfearing, there are, 
with their Lord, gardens with streams flowing underneath—in them, they will live 
forever—chaste spouses, and God's pleasure—and God is watching His servants; 
’%ose who say, 'Our Lord, we believe, so forgive us our sins, and save us from 
the punishment of the fire'"—^^the steadfast, the truthful, the obedient, the givers 
of money, and the seekers of forgiveness at dawn. 


Surah 3 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

These verses occur in the context of the rejection of Muhammad’s message by his 
opponents. The opening verses of surah 3, saying that the Qur'an has been revealed 
by the same God who revealed the Torah and the Evangel, threaten with punishment 
those who would reject the revelation sent down to Muhammad. This passage now 
explains the motivation behind the disbelievers’ rejection of the Qur'anic message: 
love of worldly things. An anticipatory reference to such motivation is already made in 
a verse preceding the passage: “Indeed, those who disbelieve, their wealth and their 
children will not be of any avail to them against God” (verse 10). Verse 14 spells out 
that motivation in more detail, implying that only an irrational love of “desirable 
things,” rather than an objective analysis of the content of the Divine message, lies 
behind the rejection of the Qur’an by the opponents of Islam. 

This passage presents two contrasting pictures—one, of those people whom 
worldly glamor has caused to forget or neglect the higher calling of serving God, and 
the other, of those who are godfearing and whose life is defined by a commitment to 

higher religious and moral values. 

The primary addressees in the passage are Arabs—and Arab males at that. A tribal 
society is usually patriarchal—that is, the males are in charge of the family, the tribe, 
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and the political and economic affairs and that was the case in Arabia. In 
a society, a message of change is targeted primarily, if not exclusively, at society’s 
leadership, and this is what happens in this Qur anic passage. 


II. Commentary 

Verse 14: The opening phrase, “Made glamorous”—only one word in the Arabic 
text, zuyyina —is in the passive voice. The verse says that “the love of desirable 
things” has been made glamorous, but it does not say by whom that love has been 
made glamorous. The question arises because elsewhere the Qur’an employs the 
same verb in the active voice, zayyana, sometimes wdth God as its subject (for exam¬ 
ple, 6:108) and sometimes with Satan as its subject (for example, 8:48). Does God 
render “the love of desirable things” glamorous, or does Satan do so? We will exam¬ 
ine the issue in some detail a little later (see section III.l, below). Here, it will suf¬ 
fice to note that the Qur’an is not discussing “the love of desirable things” as such- 
for, in principle, such love is not objectionable in the Qur’an’s eyes—but the 
glamorization of “the love of desirable things,” which, as the context of this passage 
makes quite clear, the Qur’an does regard as objectionable. To invest a thing xvith 
glamor is to make it so utterly dear and attractive to one that one comes totally 
under its sway, loses all sense of proportion in regard to it, and sets it up as the sole 
criterion or yardstick for judging and evaluating everything else. It is this glamor- 
ization of which the Qur’an is being critical. 

The list of desirable things in the verse is representative, not exhaustive. At the 
top of the list is love of one’s family—of one’s wife and children (the verse is address¬ 
ing males, as we noted above). “Sons,” as opposed to “daughters,” are mentioned 
because the Arabs attached greater value to male offspring. But, in view of the critical 
tone of the verse, the reference to sons, to the exclusion of daughters, contains an 
implicit critique of the Arabs love of male offspring as constituting one of the ele¬ 
ments of worldly glamotj this critique is made in more explicit terms elsewhere in the 
Qur’an (for example, 37:149-154; 52:39). Horses, of great value in war, were prized 
property, and possession of “branded horses ”—pedigree horses were often branded— 
was a mark of prestige. “Cattle” were important to the bedouin economy, whereas 
“tilled land” refers to settled, civilized life that follows the stage of bedouin living. 

Depending on the context, the word “people” (w/zr) has different referents in the 
Qur’an. Here, since the verse is critical of the excessive love of worldly things, the 
word refers to those opponents of Islam who are so engrossed in worldly pursuits that 
they give no thought to the higher values that the Qur’an presents and invites them to 

accept. 

Fene IS: This verse instructs Muhammad to inform his opponents that, much 
better than the heedless enjoyment of the desirable things of a transient world is the 
reward that God will give to those who live their lives in mindfiil obedience to God. 
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The Arabic expression used in the text for those people is alladhina t-taqaWy literally, 
“those who are godfearing.” The word “Say” at the beginning of the verse means not 
only “tell,” but also “proclaim.” That is, Muhammad is being told to announce to his 
opponents that their deep attachment to the “desirable things” of the world will cost 
them an enduring and far superior life in the hereafter. 

By “the godfearing” are meant those who are mindful that, one day, they will 
have to stand in God’s court and account for their actions in this world. The verse 
lists some of the rewards for such people. The first is “gardens,” which is a transla¬ 
tion ofy/iwwflt (sing. is the Qur’anic term for heaven. The image of a 

garden as a place of beauty and comfort had great appeal for the Arabs, the people of 
the desert, who prized the oasis, a garden-like area. The heavenly garden, in which 
the deserving people will live forever, is here pictured as one that has streams 
of water running through it, the streams guaranteeing the garden’s productiveness 
and luxuriance. 

The second on the list is “chaste spouses.” The Arabic word used for “chaste” is 
mutahharahy which signifies not only physical purity, but purity of mind and soul 

as well. 

“God’s pleasure,” or “God’s approval,” is mentioned last, but it is understood that 
it is the greatest of all rewards (see Q 9:72). 

“And God is watching His servants” here means that God is watching the conduct 
of His good servants, who should rest assured that He will adequately recompense 
them for all their good actions. 

Verses 16-17: These two verses list several other qualifications of the people whom 
verse 15 has called the “godfearing.” In the first place, these people are acutely con¬ 
scious of their failings: “Those who say, ‘Our Lord, we believe, so forgive us our sins, 
and save us from the punishment of the fire.’” This suggests that they may have been 
enamored of the “desirable things” of the world but, after listening to the Qur’an’s 
message, repented and are now asking for forgiveness for the excesses they commit¬ 
ted. Second, they are “the steadfast”: they adhere to the path of faith and virtue 
against all odds and in difficult circumstances—in poverty and disease and in the face 
of temptation, opposition, and adversity—and they do so without complaining or 
despairing. (Note the definite article in “the steadfast”: its use indicates that stead¬ 
fastness is a permanent character trait of the people in question and has become part 
of their identity, such that they can be referred to as “the steadfast.” The same is true 
of the qualities mentioned in the remaining part of the verse.) Third, they are “the 
truthful”: they always speak the truth and always conduct themselves with integrity, 
there being complete harmony between their words and their deeds, and between 
their public lives and their private lives. Fourth, they are “the obedient”; that is, they 
ire wont to making humble submission to God and never defy Him in arrogance. 
Fifth, they are “the givers of money”: they regularly spend their wealth in the way 
of God, helping poor individuals and supporting charitable causes. Finally, they are 
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“the seekers of forgiveness at dawn”: they routinely wake up in the late hours of i 
night to seek God’s forgiveness. The verse subtly suggests that the time 
when one presents oneself before God in sincerity and without niaking any sho^v ( 
piety, is most conducive to praying for God’s forgiveness and that a prayer made 
that time stands a good chance of being granted. 


III. Issues 


1. Who Made the Worldly Things Glamorous—God or Satan? This question 
arises in connection with the use of the passive zuyyina in verse 14 (see section II 
above). In answering it, we need to remember that Islam, far from looking down upon 
the world, wants its followers to take an active part in making this world a better place 
materially no less than spiritually. As such, Islam would regard the love of worldly 
things as perfectly legitimate and wholesome and would not make a blanket denunci¬ 


ation of it. On the other hand, Islam would not like its followers to be so deeply 
immersed in this world as to forget that there is another world to come. In other 
words, to the extent that love of worldly things is essential to our Living of a fruitful, 
balanced, and responsible life in this world, God is the one who has imbued us with 
such love. But, to the extent that love of those things becomes all-engrossing, making 
us forget the next world, Islam would look at such love disapprovingly, and Satan is to 
be taken as the one who has created such love in us. In brief, this verse is critical of the 
excessive love of the “desirable things” of the world, not of the ordinary or normal 
love of those things. 


The Islamic distincdon between the approved, normal love of the world and the 
disapproved, excessive love of the world is effectively indicated by the word matH'm 
the latter part of verse 14. Mata^ is “that which has utility” or “that which yields enjoy¬ 
ment”: it signifies all sorts of goods and articles that carry utility for human beings or 
yield enjoyment, pleasure, and delight for them. In the present context, the word 
simultaneously means “that which lends itself to legitimate or profitable use by human 
beings” and “that which carries the potential of engrossing people so deeply as to 
make them neglectful of the afterlife.” Both meanings are apparent in the following 
statement in the verse; “This is the provision of worldly life, whereas with God lies the 
good return.” In other words, while one may legitimately make use of the transient 
worldly provision, one ought to make use of it in such a way as to earn for oneself the 
enduring blessings of the hereafter. 

We said above that Satan is to be taken as the one who makes worldly things look 
exceedingly glamorous to human beings. But, in a certain sense, God, too, may be 
taken as the one who makes worldly things highly alluring to human beings. By invest¬ 
ing worldly things with glamor, God intends to put human beings to the test; He 
wishes to determine who falls for the temptations of the world and who fights them 
successfully. Support for this view is fijmished by Q 18:7, in which God says: “We have 
made what is on earth an adornment for it, that we may put them to the test." The 
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Arabic word for “adornment” in this verse has the same root as the verb zuyyina in our 

passage, both “adornment” and “glamor” falling within the semantic range of their 
common Arabic root— z-y-n. 

It should be kept in mind that, while Satan may be said to have caused the exces¬ 
sive love of desirable things in human beings, Satan is not to be taken as an absolutely 
independent locus of power in opposition to an omnipotent God. In Qur’anic theol¬ 
ogy, Satan has the ability to make the evil path glamorous to people, but he enjoys no 
coercive power over them and cannot force them to take the evil path; he can insinu¬ 
ate, but he cannot compel. In other words, if human beings choose the evil path, they 
will have to bear responsibility for making that choice. 

We can now see that the use of the passive voice in verse 14 is quite strategic, and 
that both God and Satan can be taken, though each in a radically different sense, as 
the one who makes the love of worldly things glamorous to human beings. 

2. Faith and Works. According to verse 16 of the passage, heaven belongs to 
those who say, “Our Lord, we believe, so forgive us our sins, and save us from the 
punishment of the fire.” The speakers in this prayer cite only faith (“we believe”), to 
the exclusion of works, as the basis of their petition for forgiveness, and the context 
seems to approve of their prayer. That is not what the verse means, though. Just as 
silence can, at times, be more significant than speech, so omission, at times, can be 
more significant than statement. The speakers in the prayer are presented as very 
humble people. It would have been arrogant of them to say or imply that they not only 

good deeds that 

of a profound sense of modesty, then, while they do mention their lapses (“so forgive 
us our sins”), they omit to mention their good deeds. Imagine them saying, to borrow 
the words of verse 17: “We are the steadfast, the truthful, the obedient, the givers of 
money, and the seekers of forgiveness at dawn!” Notably, the words of verse 17 are 
spoken by God, who, by spelling out the good deeds performed by the believers, 
supplies the aforementioned omission, lb sum up, the reference to faith in Q 3:16 is 
to faith that is inclusive of works. Q 3:193 presents a very similar situation, involving 
the same omission by the speakers: “and so we believe, so forgive us our sins, our 
Lord.” The response that the speakers receive two verses later (in 3:195) to their 
prayer is: “So their Lord granted their prayer, saying, T will not let the actions of 
anyone of you, male or female, go to waste.’ ” In this response, the use of the word 
“actions” clearly indicates that the speakers’ faith was inclusive of deeds and that they 
had omitted to mention it only out of modesty. 


believe but have performed so many 


they deserve to be forgiven. Out 


IV. Literary Notes 

1. A shift of person takes place in this passage. The third-person narration of 
verse 14 changes to second-person address in verse 15, with the directness of address 
in the present context adding to the prestige of what verse 14 calls “the good return,” 
which the addressees are being invited to choose over worldly possessions. 
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2. Verse 14 lists several “desirable things” and then refers to all ofthembyqw 
of the singular demonstrative “this.” The shift of number—from the plural to i||j 
singular—implies a certain disdain, reinforcing the belittlement of the transient thin^ 
of the world in comparison with the eternal blessings of the afterlife. 

V. Some Comparative Verses from the Bible 

The Qur’anic passage may be compared to Psalm 19:9-10: 

[Tlhe fear of the Lord is pure, enduring forever; 

the ordinances of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, even much ftne gold; 
sweeter also than honey, and drippings of the honeycomb. 

Some of the statements in the Qur’anic passage under study will be found to resonate 
with other verses in the Bible. For example, Q 3:15 speaks of the reward of those who 
are fearful of God. This is comparable to Proverbs 22:4: “The reward for humility and 
fear of the Lord is riches and honor and life.” The concluding phrase in the Qur’anic 
passage, “the seekers of forgiveness at dawn,” alludes to the state of solitude or privacy’ 
in which forgiveness is asked; this may be compared to Matthew 6:6: “But whenever 
you pray, go into your room and shut the door and pray to your Father who is in 
secret; and your Father who sees in secret will reward you.” 



3 Family of 'Imr^n 45-51 

^^When the angels said, "O Mary, God gives you the good news of a Word 
{fom Him. his name is the Messiah jesus son of Mary—eminent in the world and 
the hereafter, and one of the intimates. ^^And he will speak with people while he is 
in the cradle and when advanced in years, and will be one of the virtuous. 

^^She said, "My Lord, how can I have a child when no man has touched me?" 

He said, "Thus does God create what He wishes. When He decides on a matter, all 
He says to it is 'Be!' and it comes to be. ^®And He will teach him the Book and 

wisdom, and the Torah and the Evangel."'^ And a prophet to the Children of Israel!_ 

saying;'! have come to you with a sign from your Lord: I create for you, from clay, a 
bird-like form, then I breathe into it, and it becomes a bird, by God's will; and I cure 
the born blind and the leper, and I revive the dead, by God's will; and I inform you of 
what you eat and what you store up in your homes. In this, indeed, there is a sign for 
you if you would be believers. ^°And an actualizer of what has existed since before 
me—the Torah—and so that I may make lawful for you some of what was made 
unlawful to you. And I have come to you with a sign from your Lord, so fear God and 
obey me. ^’God is my Lord and your Lord, so serve Him. This is a Straight Path.'" 


Surah 3 is Madman. 


I. Introduction 

In the passage preceding this one in the surah, Zachariah, a very old man whose wife 
is barren, prays to God for offspring and is told that God will grant his prayer by giv¬ 
ing him a son by the name of John (verses 37^1). In this surah and elsewhere in the 
Qur’an, the story of the birth of John the Baptist serves as a foil for the story of the 
birth of Jesus. Jesus’ birth, like John’s, was miraculous: John was born of a decrepit old 
man and a barren woman, and Jesus was born of only one parent. The point of the 
Qur’anic narrative is that Jesus’ miraculous birth is no proof of his divinity, any more 
than John’s miraculous birth is proof of John’s divinity. A similar argument is 
presented a little later in the same surah: “Indeed, the example of Jesus in God’s eyes 
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earth and then said 
ns birth withnm 


him to deity, then Adam, who was born without any parents 


a fath 


to him .j. 








entl,!. 


greater title to deity. 

Besides referring to Jesus’ birth, this passage talks about some of the miracW 
Jesus and, most important, states the essential mission of Jesus. 


i 


II. Commentary 


Verses 45-46: The angels inform Mary that she will bear a son—or, as the text saw 
a “Word” (Arabic: kalimah )—whose name will be the Messiah Jesus son of Mary. 
does the Qur’an mean by calling Jesus a kaliviah from God? In light of verses 37-41 
(the birth of John) and 59 (the birth of Adam) of the surah, to which reference has 
already been made, Jesus cannot be kalivtah in the sense of being a deity. Buthecanbe 
a kalimah in the sense that he came into being upon God’s utterance of the word “Be!" 
Thus, Jesus is the kalhnah, or word, “Be!” The identification of Jesus with 


Be! represents, on the one hand, an honor bestowed on Jesus and, on 


the other, the 


lythi 


announcement 


follows: 


(1) Mary will bear a son. There is no mention here of Mary getting married or having 
relations with any man; the son’s birth will be brought about by the kalivdQi 
God, the son himself bemg known as kalimah in commemoration of the event. 

(2) The son’s name will be the Messiah Jesus son of Mary. That the angels tell Mar)' 
the name of the son she will bear implies that Jesus has the rare honor of being 
named by God Himself (this honor was also bestowed on John the Baptist, 
according to verse 39 of the surah). That Jesus will be called the “Messiah” means 
that Jesus will have great distinction in Israel. The literal meaning of “messiah"- 
from the Hebrew mashiah —is “anointed one.” Israelite prophets anointed their 
successors; at a later time, Israelite kings, too, came to be anointed. The New 
Testament contains no reference to a ceremonial anointment of Jesus (Jesus' 
anointment at Bethany by a woman, as reported, for example, in Matthew 26:6-7, 
belongs in a different category). Islamic sources, however, present Jesus as one 
whose head appeared to have been rubbed with oil and who, therefore, was bom 
anointed. This may have been the reason why the Qur’an calls Jesus “Messiah," 
the title implying that Jesus had been anointed by God Himself (cf. Luke 4:18, in 
which Jesus says: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me 
to bring good news to the poor.... ). It is equally possible that the Qur’an uses 
the title “Messiah” for Jesus in the sense that God conferred messiahship on 
Jesus—that is, charged Jesus with a special set of responsibihties—even though no 
formal ceremony of anointment took place to designate Jesus as Messiah. 
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Since the angels are talking to Mary, one would expect them to tell her that 

her son will be called simply Jesus. Instead, they say that he will be known as 

“Jesus son of Mary.” This naming of Jesus in the verse has fourfold significance; 

(a) It asserts categorically that Jesus will be born of one parent only. 

(b) It implies that, for a child to be known after its mother rather than after its 
father may, in ordinary circumstances, be considered a matter of shame, but 
in the case of Jesus, whose birth was brought about by the kalimah of “Be!” 
the matronymic constitutes a distinction. 

(c) It signifies that Jesus being known after his mother is a distinction for his 
mother as well. 

(d) Above all, it signifies that Jesus neither was the son of God nor had a human 
father, but was a human being bom of a female human being. 


eminence both in this 


means that, by special providence, Jesus’ illustrious career has already been laid 
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Arabic 


distinguished 


matronymic 


implies that Jesus is an exception to the so-called rule that a fatherless child does 
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(4) Jesus, while still an infant in his cradle, will have the distinction of speaking to 
people, and he will continue to speak to them when he is advanced in years. This 
means that performance of miracles will mark Jesus’ life from the very start. As we 
learn from other verses in the Qur’an, God gave the infant Jesus the ability to 
speak so that he may vindicate his mother against any accusations of imchastity; 
such accusations were leveled against her when, carrying the newborn child, she 
appeared before her community (Q 19:27-33). That Jesus will speak to people at 
an advanced age suggests that he will have a relatively long life. Also, the 
reference to Jesus speaking in infancy, since it occurs in conjimction with the ref¬ 
erence to Jesus speaking at an advanced age, signifies that, even during his infancy, 
Jesus’ speech will be marked by mamrity and wisdom. 


(5) That Jesus will be both “one of the intimates” and “one of the virtuous” is signif¬ 
icant. The two phrases imply that Jesus, although he will be one of the “intimates” 
of God and although God will count him among the “virtuous,” will yet not 
partake of divinity but will remain a human being. The Qur’anic stress on Jesus’ 
humanity is evident in this and other verses of the passage under discussion, as, 
indeed, it is in other places in the Qur’an. 


Verses 45-46, a succinct statement of the career of Jesus, underscore Mary’s 
modesty—and, in doing so, give rise to mild irony. After hearing the initial part of 

the angels’ announcement—that pertaining to the birth of a son—Mary, besides 

wondering how she could bear a child without having had any contact with a man, 
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is extremely worried about her reputation in the community (see Q 19:20 inthiscon 
nection). She, therefore, seems to pay no attention to the other details that the angejj 
provide about Jesus. A little reflection by her on those details might have answered 
the questions in her mind and allayed her fears. A subtle but significant detail itni,j 
passage is worth noting. Mary receives from the angels the news of the birth of ason 
but, being thoroughly perturbed, she addresses her question to God Himself, as if 
only God could answer such a question. 

Verse 47: Upon learning the news of the birth of a son, a puzzled Mary addresses 
God, expressing her wonder that she will give birth to a child without having had any 
relations with a man. She gets the following response: “He (God or the angel visiting 
Mary (see section IV. 1, below)] said, ‘Thus does God create what He wishes'”—the 
word “create,” incidentally, indicating that Jesus is a created being. The response 
signifies that God can bring something to pass even if the known system of causation 
makes the occurrence of an event seem unlikely or impossible. From a Qur’anic 
standpoint, either the ordinary system of causation lacks absolute validity or, of the 
several systems of causation that may possibly exist, God may, on a certain occasion, 
decide to put one or another into operation. Philosophically, the Qur’an would not 
negate the familiar system of causation, though it would challenge its absolute validity' 
if such validity were claimed for it. For, in the ultimate analysis, the Qur’an would say 
either that no such system exists in its oum right or that it is contingent and subjectto 
change or suspension at God’s will. 

Verses 48-50: These verses state the mission of Jesus and refer to some of the 
miracles that he will perform later in life. First, the miracles. 

Verse 49 presents Jesus as telling the Israelites that he has come to them “with a 
sign.” Although singular, the word “sign” here is generic in import and includes all the 
signs and miracles that Jesus presented in support of his prophecy. Verse 46 
has already referred to the miracle of Jesus speaking in the cradle. Verse 49 
mentions a few other miracles, stating twice that Jesus performed these miracles 
“by God’s will”: 

• Jesus made clay birds and breathed into them, and they became living birds. 

• He healed the bom blind and the lepers—that is, people whose illnesses were 
believed to be incurable. 

• He revived dead persons. 

• He told people what they had eaten or stored up in their homes. That is, 
Jesus had knowledge of peoples activities that would remain hidden to a 
stranger unless the latter acquired information about them through some 
source. The implication is that God was the source of Jesus’ information about 

such activities of people* 
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By affirming that Jesus showed miracles “by God’s will,” the Qur’an simultane¬ 
ously negates the view that he was God and the view that he was a wonder-worker. 

Coming now to the mission of Jesus. Verse 48 says that God has sent Jesus 
specifically to Israel and will teach him “the Book and wisdom, and the Torah and the 
Evangel.” This phrase sums up the Qur’anic understanding of the relationship 
between the Torah and the Evangel, the second half of the phrase explaining the first: 

the “Book” is the “Torah,” and “wisdom” is the “Evangel” (see section III.2, below). 
That God will teach Jesus the Book, or the Torah, and wisdom, or the Evangel, 
signifies that Jesus will not only teach the words, or text, of the Torah, but also the 
wisdom that is necessary to get at the heart of the Torah. This, then, is the special 
mission of Jesus according to the Qur’an. Israelite religious practice had reduced the 
Torah to a book of dry, mechanically understood and enforced laws, the spirit of those 
laws having suffered gross neglect, and Jesus, like many other prophets of Israel, was 
sent to restore the Torah to its rightful position in Israel’s life. The ministry of Jesus 
is instructive in that it warns of the danger of a scripture’s husk surviving at the 
expense of the scripture’s kernel, of the danger of the letter of a law overpowering the 
spirit of the law. Having warned of that danger, Jesus’ ministry would call for an 
effort to recover the integral and dynamic vision of life in obedience to God origi¬ 
nally presented by the Torah. 

Inverse 50, Jesus calls himself an “actualizer” of the already existing Torah. The 
Arabic word used in the text, musaddiq, has two meanings: one, Jesus confirms the 
Torah—which is to say that Jesus had come not to repeal the Torah, but to establish— 
or rather, to reestablish—the primacy of the Torah in Israel’s religious life (see sec¬ 
tion IV. 3, below); second, in Jesus, the Torah’s predictions about a new prophet, for 
whom the Israelites had been waiting at that time, were actualized (see section IV.2, 

below). 

Verse 50 also states that part of Jesus’ ministry consisted in making lawful for the 
Israelites what had been made unlawful to them. The words “what was made imlaw- 
hil to you” in the verse refer to those severities that had come to be associated with 
the Torah but lacked foundation in the Law, being the product of the Israelite legal 
scholars’ subjective interpretation of the Torah. An example would be the prohibition 
to heal the sick on the Sabbath, a prohibition which Jesus challenged by invoking the 
true meaning and purpose of the Sabbath: “Is it lawful to do good or to do harm on 
the sabbath, to save life or to kill?” (Mark 3:4; also 2:23-27, which concludes with 
Jesus remarking pungently: “The sabbath was made for humankind, and not 
humankind for the sabbath”). Seen in this light, Jesus’ act of “making lawful” some of 
the things that were unlawful represented not an annulment of the Law but a restora¬ 
tion of the spirit of the Law that had been obscured from view on account of the 
Israelite scholars’ overly rigid interpretations of the Law. 

The last part of the verse is notable: “So fear God and obey me.” This is the 

demand that every prophet makes: he asks his nation to obey him, but only in his 
capacity as God’s representative and as the conveyer of His message. A prophet does 
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not set himself up as the object of worship; he invites people to give their 
allegiance to God and to fear and worship only Him. 

Verse 51: The concluding verse, while it sums up the teaching and ministry 
every prophet, has special significance in the present context because it negates t}). 
idea of Jesus’ Lordship: God is the Lord of Jesus just as He is the Lord of all otl^j 
human beings. 


III. Literary Notes 

1 . Verse 45 is highly proleptic. Anticipating Mary’s surprise and constemabon 
at the news that they are about to break to her, the angels make an elaborate pre¬ 
emptive attempt to lay her fears to rest. Their statement in the verse is intended not 
only to comfort her, but also to make her feel that, in giving birth to Jesus without 
having had contact with a man, she will earn a distinction that no other womanm 
history has ever had. The angels say that they bring “good news”; that Jesus will tie 
a “Word” from God; that the boy’s name, Jesus—as also his title, Messiah—has 
already been chosen by God Himself; that Jesus will occupy an especially high status 
in this world and in the next; that Jesus will, while still an infant, speak with people; 
and that he will survive his opponents’ attempts to inflict harm on him and will 
reach an advanced age. 

2. In verse 48, in the phrase “the Book and wisdom, and the Torah and the 
Evangel, the conjunction and (Arabic: wuw') occurs three times. The first and 
third waw's—xhe former joining “the Book” and “wisdom” and the latter joining “the 
Torah and the Evangel are simple conjunctions, but the second wo'Wy which 
divides the complete phrase into two equal parts, is explicatory or exegetical. On this 
construction, the phrase will be seen to have the parallel structure of ABA B. 

3. While the passage emphasizes the importance of the Evangel for the purpose 
of revitalizing the Law, it does so without diminishing the importance of the Torah, 
the Evangel exists only in order to revitalize the Law represented by the Torah. The 
centrality of the Torah is underscored by the way the Torah and the Evangel are 
mentioned: Verse 48 speaks of both the Torah and the Evangel; then follows, in verse 
49, a statement about Jesus’ miracles; verse 50 comes back to the subject of scripture, 
but only the Torah is named this time. 

4 . Two instances of a significant use of the indefinite article may be noted. In 
verse 45, Jesus is called Word from Him fGodJ,” the indefim’teness signifying that 
Jesus is only one of the many “words” of God and that, like many other events, the 
birth of Jesus was brought about by God’s utterance of the simple command “Be!” In 
plain words, Jesus is not God. In verse 51, acceptance of God as the only Lord is 
termed Straight Path,” the indefiniteness in this case representing the special land 
of emphasis known in Arabic grammar as magnification. The phrase, thus, means- 
“This is a supenor a7id matchless Straight Path. 
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jV. Jesus in the Bible and the Qur an 

\Vc cannot discuss at length the Biblical view of Jesus’ birth, miracles, and mission. 

will only consider how the Bible seems to help to elucidate some of the points 
,,iade in the Qur’anic passage under discussion and how the Biblical account is similar 
foor different from the Qur’anic: 

1. The birth of Jesus is described in the opening chapter of Luke: 

the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent by God to a town in 
Galilee called Nazareth, ^^to a virgin engaged to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David. The virgin’s name was Mary. ^°And he came 
to her and said, “Greetings, favored one! The Lord is with you.” ^^But she 
was much perplexed by his words and pondered what sort of greeting this 
might be. ^The angel said to her, “Do not be afraid, Mary, for you have 
found favor with God. ^*And now, you will conceive in your womb and 
bear a son, and you will name him Jesus. wiU be great, and will be 

called the Son of the Most High, and the Lord God will give to him the 
throne of his ancestor David. ^^He will reign over the house of Jacob 
forever, and of his kingdom there will be no end.” ^"^Mary said to the angel, 

“How can this be, since I am a virgin?” ^^The angel said to her, “The Holy 
Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High will 
overshadow you; therefore the child to be born will be holy; he will be 
called Son of God. ^"^And now, your relative EUzabeth in her old age has 
also conceived a son; and this is the sixth month for her who was said to be 
barren. ^^For nothing is impossible with God.” Then Mary said, “Here am 
I, the servant of the Lord; let it be with me according to your word.” Then 
the angel departed from her. 

There are some obvious similarities between the Qur’anic passage under discus¬ 
sion and the New Testament passage. In both scriptures, Jesus’ birth is presented as a 
miraculous happening. In the Qur’an as well as in the New Testament, Mary is visited 
by angels, who inform her that God will cause her to bear a son even though she is a 
virgin. That she is visited by one angel, Gabriel, in the New Testament but by a group 
of angels in the Qur’an is not a major difference, especially since the Arabic plural 
malh'ikah used in the Qur’an can, grammatically, be interpreted to mean that one 
member of the class of angels visited Mary—this angel then being identified as 
(jabriel. By referring to Elizabeth, Zachariah’s wife, who is six months pregnant with 
John the Baptist, the New Testament passage establishes a connection between the 
birth of Jesus and the birth of John the Baptist. The Qur’anic passage does not 
mention John the Baptist or his father or mother, but, as we noted at the beginning 
(see section I, above), in surah 3, in the passage immediately preceding the one we are 
discussing, Zachariah receives, from angels, the good news of the birth of a son, whose 
name will be John (a similar scenario is found in the first few passages of surah 19). In 
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both scriptures, Mar)', surprised at the news of the birth of a son, is told by the 
that God will bring about the birth of Jesus, for nothing is beyond Gods power [y. 

child is called Jesus in both scriptures. 

There are also some obvious differences beween the New Testament passage anj 
the Qur’anic passage. Unlike the Qur’an, the New Testament provides more detail, 
giving names of specific persons and places. And, unlike the Qur’anic passage, 
New Testament passage acquires political overtones by predicting the ascendancy of 
the house of David over the house of Jacob. Most important, though, theNe^^ 
Testament passage, by calling Jesus “the Son of the Most High” and “Son of God," 
seems to divinize Jesus, whereas the Qur’anic passage repeatedly emphasizes Jesus' 
humanity. From an Islamic standpoint, however, the word “son” in the New 
Testament expressions “the Son of the Most High” and “Son of God” ought to be 
understood in a figurative rather than in a literal sense. If so, then the word “son" or 
the expression “son of God” may be used of any human being, not exclusively of 
Jesus—just as God may be called the “Father” not only of Jesus but of any other 
human beings (see section IV. 5, below). 

2, Verse 49 calls Jesus a messenger to the Israelites. This suggests that Jesus was 

supposed to preach to the Israehtes only. Matthew 10:5-6, referring to Jesus’twelve 
disciples, says: 

These twelve Jesus sent out with the following instructions: *'Go nowhere 
among the Gentiles, and enter no town of the Samaritans, “^but go rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

That the Israelites were expecting the rise of a prophet at the rime of Jesus is 
attested in the New Testament. For example, the imprisoned John the Baptist, on 
receiving reports about the works of Jesus, sent two of his disciples to Jesus to deter¬ 
mine whether he was the one awaited: “The disciples of John reported all these 
things to him. So John summoned two of his disciples and sent them to the Lord to 
ask. Are you the one who is to come, or are we to wait for another.^’” (Luke 7:18-19). 
The following incident, too, indicates that the Israelites were expecting the rise ofa 
prophet. While Jesus was at the house of the Pharisee Simeon, who had invited him 
to dinner, “a woman in the city, who was a sinner” came in and kissed Jesus’ feet and 
anointed them, prompting Simeon to think: “If this man were a prophet, he would 
have known who and what kind of woman this is who is touching him—that she is a 
sinner” (Luke 7:36-39). Simeon’s words “If this man were a prophet” indicate that 
the advent of a new prophet was expected by the Israelites at that time. 

3. From a Qur’anic standpoint, Jesus was sent to reinvest the Torah with the 
wisdom that the Israelites’ formalistic religious practice had caused to disappear. The 
Evangel represents the wisdom complementing the Torah: it brings to the fore what 
had been consigned to the background. Without offering any new laws, the Evangel 
revives the forgotten insights of the Torah, thus fulfilling the Torah. As Jesus 
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remarked: “Do not think that I have come to abolish the law or the prophets; I have 
come not to abolish but to fulfill” (Matthew 5:17). Jesus also said; “But it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away, than for one stroke of a letter in the law to be 
dropped” (Luke 16:17). 

4. The New Testament, although it relates more than thirty-five miracles of 
Jesus, mentions only the second and third of the four miracles listed in verse 49 of the 
Qur’anic passage (on the second miracle, see John 9:1-7; Matthew 8:1—3; Luke 
17:11-14; on the third, see Matthew 9:18-25; Luke 7:11-16; John 12:11—44). And 
while it does not mention the miracle of Jesus speaking in the cradle, it does say that 
Jesus’ learned conversation with the teachers at the temple of Jerusalem amazed his 
audiences when Jesus was only twelve years old (Luke 2:41-47). The important thing 
to note is that, in verse 49 of the Qur’anic passage, the origination of Jesus’ miracles 
is explicitly attributed to God: Jesus performed the miracles “by God’s will.” A 
Muslim reading of the New Testament will take “by God’s will” as understood in the 
relevant texts in that scripture. 

5. There is a clear resonance between Jesus’ statement in verse 51 of the Qur’Snic 
passage, “God is my Lord and your Lord” (verse 51), and Jesus’ statement in John 
20:17, “I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to my God and your God.” 
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10^0 you who believe, fear God as He ought to be feared; and you must noidie 
except that you be in submission. ^®^And hold firmly the Rope of God, all of you 
together, and do not be divided. And recall the blessing of God upon you, when you 
were enemies and God brought your hearts into concord, and you became brothers 
by His blessing; and you were on the brink of a pit of fire, and He salvaged you from 
It. Thus does God elucidate His signs to you so that you may be guided. 

^^^And let there be, from among you, a group of people who would invite to 
good, and would enjoin right and forbid wrong; and it is they who are the 
successful ones, ^^^^nd do not be like those who became divided and developed 
differences after manifest signs had come to them; and they are the ones for whom 
there is a great punishment. 


Surah 3 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage addresses the formerly pagan Arabs, reminding them of their life before 
their conversion to Islam: They were in a state of disunity, lacking as they did a unify¬ 
ing vision, a central political authority, and a cohesive social setup. As a result, they 
had become enemies of one another, wars among them had become endemic, and the 
strong among them brazenly exploited the weak. In a word, they lived in a state of 
near anarchy. They were about to be consumed by the fires of discord and oppression 
when God quenched those fires and salvaged them by raising among them a prophet 
who would unite them under the banner of Islam. Islam furnished the Arabs with the 
rationale for coming together and forming a well-knit group; it made them members 
of one large family, as it were—a great blessing of God upon them. The passage warns 
the Arabs, however, that the benefits that have accrued to them from their acceptance 
of Islam will not be secured automatically. Unity is not simply a function of conver- 
Sion: the members of the new group must make a conscious and diligent effort to 
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remain united; otherwise, they will relapse into their former state of disunity and 
anarchy. The passage also imposes an obligation upon the new Muslim community: 

There must arise, from within this community, a group of people who would under¬ 
take the ethical mission of promoting good and discouraging evil. And these people 
must, all the while, maintain unity among their ranks. 


II. Commentary 


P'erse 102: The address of “O you who believe” establishes a connection between 
belief and the set of injunctions that follow. The fundamental point made is that belief 
must have a direct effect on one’s life. It is not enough to believe in God; it is necessary 
to obey Him, carry out His commandments, and fear His wrath, which will overtake 

those who defy Him. 

The phrase “fear God as He ought to be feared” distinguishes between fear of 
God and fear of people. Human beings have a limited ability to monitor and punish. 
God, being omniscient and onmipotent, has knowledge not only of one’s actions but 
also of the secret motives lying behind one’s actions. Furthermore, God’s punishment 


for those who defy Him is extraordinarily severe. One should, therefore, fear God to 

a much greater degree than one might fear a human being. 

“And you must not die except that you be in submission” does not, of course, 
mean that it does not matter how one lives one’s life as long as one remembers to make 
submission to God just before breathing one’s last. It means that fear of God and the 
desire to fulfill His commandments should characterize one’s entire life. It implies that 
the course of life is, from beginning to end, marked by challenges, temptations, and 
pitfaOs and that one must meet all challenges, overcome all temptations, and avoid all 
pitfalls, submitting to God to one’s last breath. The need to do so becomes urgent 
when one keeps in mind that no one knows the hour of one’s death and, accordingly, 
one must constantly watch one’s step in hfe. 

The last part of the verse may also be translated as “except that you be Mushms.” 
But the word mmlimun (sing, muslim^ literally, “submitter”) in the original text puts 
the emphasis on the quality of submission rather than on a particular religious desig¬ 
nation. In other words, the verse means not that one should die bearing a Muslim 
name, belonging to a Muslim household or community, and claiming to be a Muslim, 
but, rather, that one should die, being a miislim in the true sense of the word, offering 
complete and unqualified submission to God. 


Verse 103: Verse 102, which says that the believers must not die except in a state of 
submission to God, was addressed individually to each member of the believing com¬ 
munity. Verse 103 now instructs the members of that community to maintain unity 

among their ranks. The image used in this connection—that of the “Rope of God”— 
is significant in at least two ways. 
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the Arabs 


First, the Arabic word used in the original for rope is habl, which, in coniejtj 
like the present one, means “pact.” When two Arab individuals or tribal chiefs niadjj 
pact with each other, each took a rope and joined it to the others, symbolizingen(^. 
into an agreement or contract. To the Qur'an s Arab audience, the novel phrase 
llah, the “Rope of God,” must have signified God’s covenant with human beings.Ij, 
the case of Islam, this covenant may be described variously, without implying substan¬ 
tial difference between the several descriptions, as taking the form of the Qur’an, tht 
fundamental source of Divine guidance; of the Islamic code of conduct known as ibe 
Sharrah; or of the religion of Islam in general. In a hadlth, the Prophet Muhammad 
calls the Qur'an the “Rope of God” stretching down to earth from the heavens-widi 
the believers expected to grasp that rope. 

Second, the rope represents salvation, both in this world and in the next. Onean 
picture a man who is about to drown in the sea or has slipped down a rock and has lost 
control: a rope is thrown to such a man, and he grasps it and is pulled up to safety. 

Note that the verse says that the beh'evers should, all of them together, grasp ibe 
“Rope of God.” This means that not only the individual /Vfnslims but the Muslims as 
a community must submit to God, for their unity and security will be guaranteed only 
if they hold that rope firmly both as individuals and as a collectivity. 

And do not be divided.” This is a reinforcement, in negative terms, of the injunc¬ 
tion to the Muslim community to seize the “Rope of God” together. The injunction 
now means that the Muslims’ abandoning of the “Rope of God” will give rise to divi¬ 
sion and schism among them. 

Further reinforcement of the same idea is provided in this verse through refer¬ 
ence to the particular situation of the Arabs at the advent of Islam. As explained in sec- 
tion I, above, the lack both of a common outlook and of a durable political and socisl 
setup resulted in constant fighting among the Arabs, with the powerful elements of 
society oppressing the weak. Through Islam, “God brought your hearts into concord, 
and you became brothers by His blessing.” In the verse’s remark about God salvaging 
the Arabs from the brink of fire, the word “fire” has both a literal meaning—hellfire in 
the afterlife and a metaphorical meanmg—destructive discord in this life. The Arabs 
should, therefore, be grateful to God for His gift of Islam to them, for Islam serves as 
the basis of their umty in this world and will serve as a basis of their salvation in the 
next world. 

In reminding the Arabs that God has blessed them with unity through Islam, the 
verse not only makes a comment that has general validity, but also alludes to a certain 
instance of conflict in Arabia. Before the rise of Islam, the two large tribes of the city 
of Madinah, the Aws and the Khazraj, were locked in a deadly combat that had lasted 
for decades, taking a heavy toll on life and economy, on the one hand, and on peace 
and stability, on the other. In fact, one of the reasons why the Madlnans chose to 
become the followers of Muhammad was that they saw in Muhammad a man who 
possessed the leadership qualities necessary to bring back peace to the war-torn city. 
The Qur’anic verse fits the particular situaaon o e ws-Khazra; relationship before 
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the Muslims’ arrival in Madinah (622) just as it fits the general situation of intertribal 
conflict in Arabia before the rise of Islam. 

In view of its importance, the subject of unity and disunity has been treated in this 
Qur’anic passage in some detail: “Thus does God elucidate His signs to you”—all 
with the aim “that you may be guided.” 

Verse 104: This is a statement of the new Islamic community’s mandate: the commu¬ 
nity must ensure that it keeps producing—through institutionalized arrangement, the 
verse seems to be suggesting—“a group of people” who would uphold the Islamic eth¬ 
ical ideal of inviting others to good by commanding right and forbidding wrong; the 
implication, of course, is that these people must first live up to a high ethical standard 
themselves. The Arabic word used in the verse for the said “group of people” is 
mmnh. Among the coimotations of this word are largeness and centrality. The word’s 
use in the verse implies, then, that the said group of people should be both signifi- 
candy large in number and centrally important to the community. Since the larger— 
or rather, the worldwide—Muslim community, too, is known as an ummah, the use of 
the same word, in verse 104, for a certain group of people suggests that the larger 
ummah will become a tme ummah only if it includes in its ranks another ummah^ one 
epitomizing high ethical ideals and standards, for it is this latter ummah that will vin¬ 
dicate the larger ummah at the bar of history. 

\^4ule the mandate with which the Muslim community is being charged is essen¬ 
tially ethical in character, that mandate, the verse states, can be fully implemented 
only when backed with political power. The verse does not merely say, “a group of 
people who would invite to good,” but adds, “and would enjoin right and forbid 
wrong.” Only a viable institutional setup possessing the necessary authority can serve 
to accomplish the goal of enjoining and forbidding mentioned in the verse. The estab¬ 
lishment, in Islamic history, of the political institution known as the caliphate was in 
response to the imperative arising from the Qur’anic mandate of enjoining good and 

“It is they who are the successful ones” makes reference not to the smaller group 
of people that, according to the verse, must exist to enjoin good and forbid evil, but to 
the entire community that will make an effort to hold fast to the “Rope of God.” 

Verse lOS: Verse 103 urged the new Muslim community to unite and warned it 
against falling prey to schism. The concluding verse of the passage now urges the 
Muslims, who have received manifest guidance from God in the form of the Qur'Sn, 
not to walk in the footsteps of those nations of the past that allowed themselves to suf¬ 
fer from schismatic division even though they were in possession of clear instructions 
from (jod to obey God and remain united. Those who fall prey to such schism while 
possessing Divine guidance commit an inexcusable sin and will face severe punish¬ 
ment in the hereafter. 









One God, One Humanity 
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O people, fear your Lord, who created you from a single being, andcreay 
from it, its mate, and propagated, from the two, many men and women. AnHf 
God—in whose name you petition one another—and the ties of kinship. God 
keeping watch over you. 


ejr 

I 

IS 


Surah 4 is MadTnan. 

I. Introduction 

This is one of the key verses of the Qur’an. It states that, just as there is only one God, 
so, in the final analysis, there is one humanity. From these two statements, presented 
in the verse with almost axiomatic force, flow certain consequences, or certain rights 
and responsibihties, that human being’s should be mindful of. 

II. Commentary 

The word people in the opening part of the verse is both specific and general. It is 
specific in that it stands for Muslims, who believe in the Qur’an, by means of which 
they are being addressed; it is general in that the essential message contained in the 
verse is purported to appeal to all members of humankind. 

In “fear your Lord,” the word “fear” is a translation of the Arabic ittaqu, an imper¬ 
ative meaning “have taqwa'' Often translated, as here, as “fear,” taqwa does not mean 
“fear” in such phrases as “fear of darkness” or “fear of financial loss.” As an elemental 
human feeling or emotion, fear does not have to be moral. A killer may have fear of 
being caught by the police, but such fear would not be called taqwa. Taqwa denotes fear 
that arises from one’s conviction that overstepping the limits set by a righteous, just, 
merciful, and wise God is wrong and entails dire consequences. Taqwa, in this sense,is 
moral in character, so when the Qur’an enjoins its followers to have taqwa, it asks them 
to cultivate a moral quality or attribute. From this, it is clear that one of the popular 
translations of taq-wi, “God-consciousness,” while not without merit, represents an 
overly intellectualized understanding of the concept. One might say, though, that 
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laqwn is a religious virtue with both a cognitive and an actional aspect. The cognitive 
aspect has to do with the consciousness of the limits set by God; the actional aspect has 
to do with restraining oneself, in practice, from overstepping those limits. 

The next part of the verse—“who created you from a single being, and created, 
from it, its mate, and propagated, from the two, many men and women”—is significant 
in several ways. The “single being” is, in light of other Qur’anic verses, Adam. Adam’s 
“mate,” though not mentioned by name in the Qur'an, is Eve, as we learn from the 

Bible. A comment on the use of the preposition “from” in the phrase “and [God] cre¬ 
ated, from it [the “single being”], its mate” is in order. The preposition (Arabic: min) 
denotes genus rather than source. That is, it denotes that Adam’s mate was of the same 
class as Adam himself, the Qur’5n thus parting company with the view that Adam, the 
first human being to be created, served as the physical source from which his mate was 
extracted (see section V, below). After creating Adam, a male, and then Eve, a female, 

God “propagated, from the two, many men and women.” All human beings, then, are 
descendants of Adam and Eve. Incidentally, the verse alludes to two different modes of 
creation: while the first human pair was brought into being through what appears to be 
a direct or special act of Divine creation—irrespective of whether such an act repre¬ 
sented the culmination of a short or a long process—the rest of humanity came into 
being through procreation, in accordance with the laws of biology. 

In the next part of the verse, “the ties of kinship” are elevated in status by being 
joined to “(jod” by conjunction. The addressees are instructed, on the one hand, to 
fear God, in whose name they ask one another for help and support in difficult situa¬ 
tions, and, on the other hand, to fear severing the ties of kinship, for, on the mainte¬ 
nance and promotion of these ties depend the stability and harmony of both family and 
society. The particular construction of the sentence in the original Arabic text lends 
emphasis to “the ties of kinship” rather than to “God.” This is probably fitting since the 
commandment to fear God has already been given in the earlier part of the verse. It is 
notable that, at the start of the verse, the commandment was to fear “your Lord” 
[Mhakmi) whereas the commandment in the middle of the verse is to fear “God” 
{Allah). As a rule, Rabb (“Lord”) denotes the Divine quality of providence, whereas 
Allah denotes the Divine quality of majesty. As such, the opening of the verse reminds 
people that they will be held accountable for the blessings they have received from their 
provident Lord. Subsequendy, though, the people are told that their failure to maintain 
the ties of kinship will bring them punishment from a powerful, majestic God. 

Since the reference to “the ties of kinship” means that those ties must not be 
severed, the verse can be seen as saying: Fear God (that is, obey his command¬ 
ments), and fear the bonds of kinship (that is, do not break or violate these bonds). 
But the phrase “in whose name you petition one another,” which follows “God,” 
may be taken as understood after “the ties of kinship” as well. The meaning now 
would be: Fear—that is, obey—God, in whose name you ask one another for help, 

and fear severing the ties of kinship, which, too, you invoke while seeking one 
another’s help. 
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“God is keeping watch over you” is both a promise and a threat. God, whol^^^ 
constant watch over people, will reward those who keep his commandments but ^ 

punish those who violate those commandments. 


III. Issues 


I. Significance of Taqw& in the Surah’s Context. The reference to taqwa 'm^^ 
opening verse of surah 4 has a special significance. Surah 4 contains a large number of 
commandments, many of which require one to act in strict accordance with rules in 
situations where one might be tempted to violate, or ignore, those commandments 
and one needs to possess taqwa conscientiously to carry them out. For example, one of 
the surah’s commandments is that one who is managing an orphan’s property should 
hand over the property to the child when the latter becomes old enough to managehis 
own affairs, lb forgo control of property, especially when it is substantial, requires! 
strong sense of responsibility and fairness, and only people with self-discipline, or 
taqwa^ will be capable of it. 


2. Humanity of Woman. The “single being” of whom the verse speaks is, in light 
of other Qur^anic verses, Adam. Since, according to the verse, Adam’s mate. Eve, was 
created “from” him—in the sense explained above—it follows that Eve, or woman, 
equally partakes of humanity and is not inferior to Adam in any respect. Thus, women 
can neither be reduced to a lower status in society nor deprived of the rights that 
belong to them in their capacity as human beings. 

3. Kinship. The commandment to respect “the ties of kinship,” though general 
in import, had a particular charge of meaning for the Qur’an’s first addressees (the 
dual aspect of generality and particularity is noticeable in many of the commandments 
found in surah 4—for example, in verses 2-5, which deal with management of 
orphans’ property and, at the same time, comment on or allude to the relevant Arab 
attitudes toward orphans). Living as they did in a tribal setup, the Arabs regarded kin¬ 
ship as the cornerstone of their social existence. The Qur’anic appeal to the Arabs to 
mind the ties of kinship, therefore, had a deep resonance for them. In the verse, the 
appeal serves as a subtle reminder to the Arabs that their attitude of hostility to 


Muhammad and his message not only represents their lack of fear of God, but also 
violates the finest Arabian tradition of respecting the ties of kinship. At the same time, 
the Qur’an, while retaining the idea of kinship as a unifying social force, is trying to 
substitute the tiHbal basis of kinship with a religiom one by grounding kinship in a God- 
oriented worldview. 

4. Adam and Eve as the First Ancestors of Humanity. Individual human beings 
seek their origins in their ancestors. Races, likewise, seek their origins in their ancestors 
of the ancient past or in events in which their first ancestors were actually or suppos¬ 
edly involved. But, as a rule, races, having identified one or more suitable ancestors, 
consider it unnecessary or inexpedient to push the mquiry farther back into history. In 
fact, it is only by stopping at some arbitrary point at races efine themselves and give 
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themselves an identity. This view of racial identity frequently is the cause of animosity, 
feud, even war between races. The Qur’an rejects any such arbitrary point of origin of 
the human race, and it is in this vein that Q 4:1 remarks that the entire human race 
originated from a pair of human beings, the ancestors of all ancestors, implying that the 
unity of biological origins should lead human beings to consider themselves members 
of a single family. 

By declaring that all of humanity has descended from one male and one female, 
the verse lays the groundwork for a broadly conceived human ethics, thus cutting the 
ground from under all racially based ethics. The verse seems to be saying that, in 
order for it to be suitable for all human beings, an ethics must be based on universally 
valid principles rather than on the consideration that the rights, privileges, or interests 
of one race are more sacred than those of others. 

Closely allied to the ethical dimension—in fact, deriving from it—is the legal 
dimension of the Qur’anic statement about Adam and Eve being the ancestors of 
all human beings, who must, therefore, regard one another as members of one univer¬ 
sal family, discharge their obligations toward one another, refrain from usurping 
one another’s rights, and, in general, treat one another with love, compassion, and 

fairness. 


IV. Literary Notes 

1. In its second occurrence in the verse, the imperative verb “fear” (Arabic: ittaqu) 
is used in a somewhat different sense with each of its two objects, “God” and “the ties 
of kinship.” The verse means: fear the punishment of God and fear severing the ties of 
kinship. As such, the use of the word is an instance of zeugma. 

2. The verse refers to the Divinity by using, first, the word “Lord” (Rabb) and, 
then, the word “God” {Allah). The change in the vocabulary makes an oblique criti¬ 
cism of the division, made by the idolatrous Arabs of Muhammad’s times, between 
the Godhead and the Lordship of the Divinity. Rejecting the division, the Qur’an is 
saying: the being who created the world—God—is the same being who is taking 
providential care of it—the Lord (see Chapter 1, “The Essence of the Qur’an,” sec¬ 
tion n, verse 1). 

V. A Comparative Note on the Bible 

The essential thesis of this verse—namely, that there is one God and one humanity— 
will be found abundandy attested in the Bible, and there is no need to discuss it here. 
A brief comparison between the Qur’anic and Biblical accounts of the creation of Eve 
is, however, in order. 

As stated previously, the preposition “from” (Arabic: min) in the phrase “And 
[God] created, from it (the very first human being created], its mate” denotes genus 
rather than source, the Qur’an differing with the view that the first being created by 
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God, Adam, sensed as the source from which Adam’s mate, Eve, was brought forth, 
the Bible, the creation of Eve is described in these words: 

So the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he slept; then he took 
one of his ribs and closed up its place with flesh. And the rib that the Lord God had 

taken from the man he made into a woman and brought her to the man. Then the 
man said, 

“This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh; 

this one shall be called Woman, for out of Man this one was taken.” (Genesis 

2:21-23) 

In the passage in the Hebrew Bible, the preposition viin occurs no fewer than five 
times: 


• in “one of his ribs”—the construction in the Hebrew original being his 
ribs, one” 

• in “the rib that the Lord God had taken yiww the man” 

• in “bone of my bones,” which, in a literal translation of the Hebrew original, 
would be “bone frovt my bones” 

• in “flesh of my flesh,” which, literally, would be “flesh^'ow my flesh” 

• in “out of Man,” which, again, literally, would be '‘'‘from Man” 

A perusal of these occurrences of the preposition suggests that, in the Bible, the 
preposition min denotes, primarily, source, and, secondarily and derivatively, genus: 
Adam was the physical source from which Eve was brought forth, and, later. Eve was 
considered to be of the same genus as Adam. 



Orphans, Justice, and Polygamy 



4 Women 2-4 

^And give the orphans their wealth. And do not exchange the unwholesome for 
the wholesome, and do not devour their wealth by joining it to your wealth; this, 
indeed, is a very great sin. ^And if you suspect that you will not act equitably in 
regard to the orphans, then marry any of the women that are good for you—two 
each, three each, four each. But if you suspect that you will not act justly, then 
one—or what you possess in your hands; this will make it more likely that you will 
not deviate. ‘’And give the women their dowers, graciously. Then, if they willingly 
relinquish a part of it in your favor, consume it with pleasure and relish. 


Surah 4 is Madlnan. 

I. Introduction 

These verses were part of the Qur’anic program to reform Arabia’s social system. 
Early Qur’anic revelations criticized the rich people of Makkah for ill-treating 
orphans and usurping property that the latter may have inherited. Other revelations 
faulted society as a whole for allowing unfair treatment of women. This passage 
addresses men who were guardians of orphans, instructing them to serve as responsi¬ 
ble caretakers of the orphans and their property and permitting them to marry the 
orphans’ mothers if that would help them to discharge better their obligations toward 
the orphans. The permission to marry more than one wife is made conditional upon 
treating the wives with justice. 

A brief note on translation: The Arabic word for “women,” nisd^^ occurs twice in 
this passage, once each in verse 3 and in verse 4. Since, in both verses, I take it to refer 
to particular women—the mothers of orphans—I have translated it in both cases with 
the definite article: “the women.” 

Q 4:127-130, the subject of chapter 17 (“Matrimony: Some Issues”), is closely 
related to the present passage since, revealed at a later time, it addresses some of 
the questions that arose in the minds of Muslims upon the revelation of the present 
passage. 
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II. Commentary 

Verse 2: This verse addresses the guardians of orphans, reminding them thatthej 
have been put in charge of the orphans wealth only temporarily and that, eventually 
they must return the wealth to its rightful owners without embezzling or mismanag. 
ing it. (Verses 5-6 of the surah, coming immediately after this passage, enjoin that tht 
property of the orphans be turned over to them when they reach adulthood and are 
able to handle financial matters.) Two unlawful ways of taking the orphans’ wealth are 
mentioned: replacing an orphan’s valuable article of wealth with one’s own that is 
worthless or defective (“And do not exchange the unwholesome for the wholesome”) 
and combining an orphan’s wealth with one’s own with the intention of usurping the 
orphan’s wealth under the pretext of joint management (“And do not devour their 
wealth by joining it to your wealth”). The demonstrative this in “this, indeed, is a very 
great sin” refers to each of the two acts. 

Significantly, this verse occurs right after the surah’s opening verse (discussed in 
the previous chapter), in which the befievers are advised to “fear God—in whose name 
you petition one another—and the ties of kinship.” The move from that admonition 
to one about responsible caretaking of orphans’ property underscores the importance 
attached by the Qur’an to the rights of orphans. 

Verse 3i If the guardians of orphans are afraid that they cannot by themselves fulfill 
their responsibility toward the orphans and would need the help of the orphans' 
mothers to carry out the responsibility and, to that end, wish to marry the orphans' 
mothers, then they are allowed to do so—provided, first, that the number of a man’s 
wives does not exceed four and, second, that a man is able to treat all his wives equally. 
If, however, a man suspects that he will not be able to treat his wives equally, then he 
must marry only one woman or a female slave, for this is likely to keep him from vio¬ 
lating the principle of justice, which principle he risks violating if he were to marry 
more than one woman. Since the verse distinguishes “female slave(s)” from “women," 
it follows that, here, “women” means “free women.” 

The phrase “that are good for you” {jfta taba lakum) can be interpreted in several, 
but not necessarily incompatible, senses: (1) who are lawful to you—that is, whom the 
law allows you to marry; (2) who are willing to marry you; and (3) marriage with 
whom will bring harmony to your life. 

The next part of the verse permits marriage with two, three, or four women, but 
not with more than four. 

“What you possess in your hands” means “female slave(s)” (see section III, below). 
The image behind the phrase “what you possess in your hands”—a slave “held” in 
one’s hand—is found in other languages, too. For example, the English verb mamnmt^ 
which is of Latin origin and means “to release from slavery (n. manumission)^ is com¬ 
posed of manus^ “hand,” and mittere literally, to send from ones hand.” Emancipate, 
a synonym of manumit, has a similar etymology. 
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Verst 4: Men who have orphan wards and wish to marry their mothers might think 
that they are already doing those women a favor and, therefore, do not have to give 
the women a bridal gift. This verse disabuses them of any such thought, commanding 
them to give the dower. 

In the original text, the Arabic word used for “dowers,” saduqat, comes from a 
roo{{s-d-q) that denotes truthfulness and sincerity. The use of this word in the verse 
implies that it is important for the man to pay the dower as a token of his serious and 
sincere commitment to the marital relationship. 

The phrase “And give the women their dowers, graciously” carries multiple 
points of emphasis, and stressing different words will bring out the full implications of 
the statement: 

• Stressing the word give would imply that the bridal gift must be given and can¬ 
not be withheld. 

• Stressing the word women would imply that the recipient of the bridal gift is 
the woman herself and not her family, that the gift is not a “bride-price” that is 
to be handed over to the woman’s parents or guardian, and that no pressure 
must be put on the woman by others, not even by her husband, to relinquish 
the right to the bridal gift in whole or in part. 

• Stressing the word g? 
orphan’s mother must not be a grudging giver of a dower. 

The last part of the verse forbids the man to force his bride either to forgo, in 
whole or in part, her right to the dower or to return the dower, in whole or in part, to 
him. The dower belongs to the woman, and it is her exclusive privilege to make use of 
it the way she decides. If, however, the woman gives all or part of the dower back to 
her husband of her own free will, then, and only then, the dower lawfully belongs to 
the husband, who may use it “with pleasure and relish”—that is, without fear of 
accountability in this world or in the next and without any qualms or reservations. 

It was said above that the Arabic word nisa^ (“women”), which occurs in verses 3 
and 4, refers to particular women—to the mothers of orphans. It goes without saying 
that the prescribed conduct toward such women is the prescribed treatment toward 
women in general as well. 

111. Issues 

1. Polygamy. Verse 3 of this passage permits polygamy (strictly, polygyny) but 
puts restrictions on it. In pre-Islamic Arabia, there was no upper limit to the number 
of women a man could marry. This verse limits the number to four. 

In the verse, the permission to marry more than one wife occurs in the context of 
the need to protect the rights of orphans and, as such, can rightly be said to be ancil¬ 
lary to that theme. But the view that protection of the orphans’ rights is the sole basis 
of the Islamic permission of polygamy is clearly apologetic and is at odds both with 
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the Prophet Muhammad’s practice and with the historical Muslim practice and undf,. 
standing. Besides, one might argue that the real basis for the Qur’Snic permission 
marry more than one woman is social need and that protection of orphans’ rights rep, 
resents only one of the many possible types of social need. On the other hand, it n 
obtrious that the text does not regard marrying more than one woman as a preferred 
option. It is no less clear that the verse considers equal treatment of wives to beofsucli 
paramount importance that it forbids polygamy where such treatment is not possible, 
raising the question whether such a consideration can become the basis of legislation 
or policy formation in a Muslim society. Finally, a distinction needs to be made 
between command and permission. The strong insistence, in Islam, on getting mar¬ 
ried suggests that, barring impediments to it, marriage—that is, marriage in its ele¬ 
mental form, monogamy—is mandatory in Islam. Marrying more than one woman is, 
however, at best, a permission, and, arguably, the overall thrust of verse 3 is to 
discourage—perhaps, even to prohibit—polygamy. 

2. Slavery. The injunction, in verse 3, about marriage writh female slaves calls for 
a brief discussion of the Islamic view of slavery. 

Slavery, though not part of the Islamic religion itself, was, nevertheless, partofthe 
social system inherited by Islam in seventh-century Arabia. The class-based Arabian 
society made a sharp distinction between free persons and slaves. In keeping with its 
philosophy of introducing graduated change, Islam, over the years, took several steps 
to abolish slavery and integrate slaves into society as the equals of free persons: it 
called the freeing of slaves a good act that brought great reward; it prescribed the free¬ 
ing of slaves as an act of atonement for certain violations of the law or lapses of con¬ 
duct; it designated the freeing of slaves as one of the objectives for which the funds 
collected under the scheme of mandatory giving called zakah could be spent (see 
chapter 22, “Charity Offerings”); and it obligated slave owners to accept the offer 
made by their slaves to win their freedom on payment of an agreed-upon sura of 
money or on performance of certain services. Before the measures outlined above 
could produce the desired result, certain other measures, for the interim, were 
needed. One such measure was the prohibition to force female slaves into prostitu¬ 
tion, a practice common at the time of the rise of Islam. The injunction about man)- 
ing female slaves, given in verse 3 of this passage, constituted another such measure. 
The injunction, since it is presented as an alternative to the injunction about marrying 
a free woman, is meant to raise the status of female slaves. 

In ancient Arabia, slaves were acquired in three ways: (1) raids were launched with 
the specific aim of capturing booty, including slaves; (2) children bom of female slaves 
remained slaves, which made slavery a self-perpetuating institution; and (3) in a war 
fought between two tribes, the captives, men and women, were made slaves. Islam 
outlawed the first two of the three ways, allowing only the third one, and that as a pro¬ 
visional measure that would be used reactively in modem terminology, as leverage 
or as a bargaining chip—in a situation where the enemy, having taken Muslim prison¬ 
ers of war, enslaves them, reusing to exchange them for ,ts own troops taken prisoner 
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by Muslims. Today, with the evolution of international laws concerning prisoners of 
war—such laws favoring exchange of prisoners of war and rejecting the notion of 
enslavement—the last of the above-mentioned three ways of acquiring slaves would 
also seem to have become irrelevant, making slavery a nonissue in Islam. 


IV. Literary Notes 

1. In explaining verse 2 (see section II, above), attention was drawn to the signifi¬ 
cance of verse 2 following verse 1, the latter verse being the subject of discussion in 
the previous chapter. That significance is further underscored by the conjunction 
"and,” with which verse 2 opens. The use of the conjunction indicates that the com¬ 
mandment in this verse to hand over the orphans’ wealth to them is, in substance and 
spirit, based on the same principles that were laid down in verse 1. Thus, the conjunc¬ 
tion not only establishes a grammatical connection between the two verses, but links 
up the verses on a conceptual level as well—one reason why, as stated in the General 
Introduction (section Vn.2), it is advisable to retain the translation of the conjunction 

in English. 

2. In verse 3, the phrase “that are good for you” is an example of the Qur’an’s use 
of words and expressions with multiple meanings, all allowable and simultaneously 
appbcable (see section U, verse 3, above). 


V. A Comparative Note on the Bible 

The subjects dealt with in this Qur’anic passage are dealt with in the Bible as well. 

1. Orphans. While both the Qur’an and the Bible contain a number of general 
injunctions about treating orphans with kindness and justice, the spirit informing the 
prohibition in the Qur’anic passage against devouring the orphans’ wealth is very 
much present in the Biblical criticism of the wicked, who “drive away the donkey of 
the orphans” (Job 24:3). 

2. Polygamy. Polygamy is an acceptable form of marriage in the Bible, and, in prin¬ 
ciple, no limit is set to the number of women a man can many. Many of the major Biblical 
figures were simultaneously married to more than one woman—for example, Abraham, 
who had two wives, Sarah and Hagar (Genesis 16:3), and, either before or after Sarah’s 
death, took the concubine Keturah as his wife (25:1); Jacob, who was married to Leah 
(29:23), Rachel (29:28), Bilhah (30:4), and Zilpah (30:9); and Solomon, among whose 
wives were “seven hundred princesses and three hundred concubines” (1 Kings 11:3). 

M%le, unlike the Qur’an, the Bible appears to allow a man to marry as many 
wives as he wishes, the overall thrust of the Bible, as that of the Qur’an, seems to be in 
the direction of monogamy. Polygamy, especially in later Biblical times, was practiced 

largely in royal households. Like the Qur’an, the Bible urges a man with more than 
one wife to treat his wives with justice, as is attested by Exodus 21:10: “If he takes 
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another uife to himself, he shall not diminish the food, clothing, or marital rights of 
the first ^vife.” 

3. Slavery. The Bible permits men to marry women captured in waj 
(Deuteronomy 21:11-13), and marriage with female slaves, whether captured in war 
or purchased, was practiced in Biblical times. Hagar, given to Abraham by his wife 
Sarah, was a slave-girl (Genesis 16:3); two of Jacob’s wives, Bilhah and Zilpah,were 
the handmaids of, respectively, Leah (Genesis 29:24) and Rachel (Genesis 29:29),also 
Jacob’s wives; and Solomon’s three hundred concubines are counted among his wes 
(1 Kings 11:3). 

Slavery was not invented by Judaism any more than it was invented by Islam. Like 
Islam, Judaism had to reckon with an already existing slavery-based social system, and, 
like Islam, it took a series of measures to mitigate the negative effects of slavery. 

4. Dower. That offering the dower was an accepted practice in Judaism is eudent 
from Genesis 34:12, in which Shechem expresses his desire to many Jacob’s daughter 
Dinah (“Put the marriage present and gift as high as you like”), and from 1 Samuel 
18:25, in which Saul sends a message to David, offering to make the latter his son-in- 
law (“The king desires no marriage present except a hundred foreskins of the 
Philistines”). The Hebrew word for “dower,” mohai\ is sometimes translated as 
“bride-price” (as in Exodus 22:16-17). Unlike the Qur’anic dower, which is tobe 
given to the bride herself, the Biblical dower, it seems, was supposed to be given to the 

bride’s parents. 




Structure of Authority in Islam 
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Oyou who believe, obey God, and obey the Messenger and the authorities 
from among yourselves. Then, if you dispute with one another about a matter, refer 
it back to God and the Messenger if you believe in God and the Last Day. This is 
better, and more excellent in respect of outcome. 


Surah 4 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

This is, perhaps, the most compact statement in the Qur’an about the structure of 
authority in Islam. According to the verse, the members of the Muslim community 
owe allegiance, primarily, to God and Muhammad and, secondarily, to “the authori¬ 
ties” (see section n, below). The verse lays down a principle for the resolution of con¬ 
flicts, saying that Muslims, if they truly believe in God and the afterhfe, must abide by 
that principle. 

II. Commentary 

Reflection on the injimction about obeying God, the Messenger, and “the authorities” 
yields a number of points: 

First, Muslims must obey God, Muhammad the Messenger, and “the authorities” 
(the Arabic phrase ulii l-amr literally means “those in charge of the matter”). TThe three 
objects of obedience represent, in the order given, the hierarchy of authority in Islam. 
“The authorities” must be “from among yourselves,” that is, they must be Muslims. 

Second, the authority of God is original in that it is not derived from any source 
external to God but is intrinsic to Him, whereas the authority of Muhammad and that 
of the m/h/-/ iwr are derived from God. A messenger is obeyed, as Q 4:64 says, only “by 
God’s will,” and, as Q 4:80 says, “He who obeys the Messenger in fact obeys CTod.” If 
the Messenger’s authority receives its warrant from God, then the tilu l-amr^s authority 
is legitimate only insofar as it receives the approval of God and the Messenger and only 
insofar as it is exercised subject to the limits imposed by God and the Messenger. 
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Third, while the authority of both Muhammad and the ulu l-mnr is derivtj 
the authority of Aluhanimad is qualitatively different from that of the jilu l~a 7 nv. Of*}, 
three objects of obedience mentioned in the verse, the first tw'o (“God” and “ilij 
Messenger”) are preceded by the imperative “obey,” but the third (“the authorities") 1$ 
not. This means that Muhammad’s authority, necessarily less than God’s but greater dim 
the ulu l-avtj^s^ would be bracketed, in terms of importance, with the former rather than 
vrith the latter. 

Fourth, to obey God means to abide by the commands and prohibitions found in 

the Qur’an, the Word of God, and to obey the Messenger means to obey Muhammad 

in his hfetime and to emulate his Sunnah, or normative conduct, after his death. The 

Prophet’s Sunnah is available in the form of Hadith^ which is a record of his sayings 
and actions. 

Fifth, the commandment that Muslims must refer a disputed matter back to God 
and the Messenger implies that God and the Messenger—or the Qur’an and the 
Sunnah are the only authorities that may not be defied or differed with. Even the 
authority of the ulii that is to say, is subject to challenge. It can also be inferred 

from the commandment that the ulu l~u?nv can be denied obedience if orders issued by 
them are at variance with a commandment found in the Qur’an or the Sunnah. In fact, 
the commandment to refer a matter back to God and the Messenger implies that all ma¬ 
ters are to be referred to the Qur’an and the Sunnah in the first place, and that if, in tki 
absence of an explicit and definitive injunction in the Qur’in and the Sunnah, a dispute 
arises between the ulu l-aviv and ordinary people, among the ulu l-avij\ or among the 
people—then the matter should be referred back to the Qur’an and the Sunnah, in the 
sense that an attempt should be made to resolve the matter in light of the general prin¬ 
ciples and guidelines enshrined in the Qur’an and the Sunnah. The verse, thus, sets up 
the Qur’an and the Sunnah as the two permanent and most fundamental sources of 
Islam, making them the first as well as the last courts of appeal in all matters. 

Sixth, since the verse does not limit the injunction about obedience to God and 
the Prophet to a certain area, it follows that the injunction has general applicarion- 
that it is relevant to all departments of life, especially to the religious and political 
spheres, in which the issue of obedience to authority typically arises. Thus, the term 
ulii l-amr would include such people as statesmen, administrative officials, military 
commanders, religious scholars, and jurists. Furthermore, the ulu l-amr can be indi¬ 
viduals or groups of people, and they can be individuals representing institutions—or, 
for that matter, institutions as such. Q 4:83 defines the ulu l-amr as those who have the 

abih'tv “to fathom the truth” of a matter. 

# 

“If you believe in God and the Last Day” means that true belief in God will lead 
one to behave in the manner prescribed in the verse. The phrase also contains an 
implicit threat: violation of the prescription is liable to result in punishment in the 

dfrcrbfb. 

“This is better, and more excellent in respect of outcome” means that the pre¬ 
scribed method of resolving disputes is a better way o arnvmg at the correct, right 
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decision. A decision reached in this manner is more likely to be in accord with the 
spirit of the religion and is also better in respect of outcome both in this world (in the 
sense of providing a resolution of disputes) and in the next (in the sense of earning sal¬ 
vation and reward). 

III. A General Note 

By denying the ulu l-amr^ “the authorities,” absolute power and, at the same time, by 
enjoining the parties to a dispute to have recourse to God and the Messenger, or to 
the Qur’in and the Sunnah, the verse seems to mandate a distribution of power in 
society. Exactly how power should be distributed the verse does not say. Xhe ambigu¬ 
ity is probably deliberate since a definitive delimitation by the Qur^an of the powers 
enjoyed by two individuals or agencies holding authority in a given situation at a cer¬ 
tain time would create unnecessary complications in different setups, places, times. 

There is no doubt that, in order effectively to mediate disputes with reference to 
the Qur’an and the Sunnah, there must exist a body of scholars who have the neces¬ 
sary competence to interpret the Qur’an and the Sunnah in such a way as to provide 
solutions to issues arising from the conduct of the tilu l-amr in society. ImpHcit in the 
verse, therefore, is a reference to the need for society to make institutional arrange¬ 
ments to produce such scholars. 
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’^^And they ask you for a ruling concerning women. Say: God Himself gives you a 
ruling about them; about what is being recited to you in the Book concerning the 
orphans of those women whom you would not give what has been prescribed for them 
but whom you desire to marry; and about the helpless from among children—and that 
you should treat orphans justly. And whatever you do in the way of good, God has full 
knowledge of it. ^^®And if a woman suspects oppression or neglect on her husband's 
part, then no blame will rest upon the two if they reach a compromise between 
themselves. And compromise is better. And souls are confronted with greed. And if you 
do good and cultivate piety, then God is aware of what you do. ^^^And you will never 
be able to act justly between women, even if you so desire, so do not incline away so 
completely as to leave her like one dangling. And if you rectify things and cultivate 
piety, then God is Very Forgiving, Very Merciful. ’^^And if the two break up, God will 
make each self-sufficient out of His bounty; and God is Wide-Ranging, Wise. 


Surah 4 is Madjnan. 

I. Introduction 

Previous Qur’anic revelations dealing with the proper treatment of women, especially 
Q 4:2-4 (for details, see chapter 15, “Orphans, Justice, and Polygamy”), gave rise to 
certain questions, which are addressed in the present passage. This relationship 
between Qur’anic revelations given at different times points up the intratexnial nature 
of the Qur’an. Revealed in an evolving context, the Qur’anic texts—verses, passages, 
surahs—often bear reference to one another, underscoring one of the interpretive 
principles stated in the General Introduction (section V.2)—namely, that some parts 
of the Qur’an explain others—and this passage, taken in conjunction with Q 4:2-4, 
provides an illustration of that principle. 

II. Commentary 

I'^rse 127: The opening words, “And they ask you for a ruling about women,” do not 
specify what question was presented by people to the Prophet Muhammad. The rest of 
the verse, together with the other verses of the passage, gives details of that question; the 
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Prophet was asked, first, a general question about proper treatment of women and, sec¬ 
ond, a particular question about marriage with the mothers of the orphans in a man’s 
care. To these issues, the Qur’an adds a third, already implied in the statement about the 
second issue—namely, that of proper treatment of orphans. Accordingly, the pronoun 
"them” in “God Himself gives you a ruling about them” refers to the first issue; the 
phrase “what is being recited to you in the Book concerning the orphans of those 
women whom you would not give what has been prescribed for them but whom you 
desire to many” refers, primarily, to the second issue; and the phrase “the helpless from 
among children” refers to the third issue. 

How does the Qur’an respond to the aforementioned three issues? The key to the 
answer is found in the phrase “and that you should treat orphans justly.” This short 
phrase seems to have a bearing only on the last of the three issues. But the conjunction 
“and” (Arabic: wSw) at its beginning indicates that the phrase is joined by conjunction 
to an implied statement—namely; treat women justly (response to the first issue), and, 
in particular, those women who are mothers of your orphan wards and whom you wish 
to marry (response to the second issue). In light of Q 4:3, verse 127’s prescribed treat¬ 
ment of women would include giving—both women in general and women with 
orphan children—the dowers due to them and, in a polygamous situation, treating all 
the wives equally. 

The phrase “those women whom you would not give what has been prescribed 
for them but whom you desire to marry” is critical of a certain mindset. It alludes to 
the reservations entertained by some men about the need to give dowers to women 
who were mothers of orphans and whom those men wished to marry. Thinking that, 
by offering to marry such women, they were already doing them a favor, those men 
felt that they were not under a strict obligation to pay the women a dower or, in a 
polygamous situation, to treat them equally. The words “what has been prescribed for 
them” (the Arabic, ma kutiba lahunna^ has the sense of “what is being laid down as the 
law”) are a strong reminder that payment of the dower and equal treatment of wives 
are legally binding upon a man. 

The verse begins with “And they ask you for a ruling concerning women.” The next 
part of the verse reads: “God Himself gives you a ruling about them.” This translation 
reflects the emphasis present in the original Arabic construction {Allahu yuftlkum 
the verse, thus, saying: People want you, O Prophet, to give them a ruling, but, 
on this important matter, God Himself will provide a ruling on your behalf. 

Verse /2^.'The legal rigorism of verse 127 is, in this verse, tempered with considera¬ 
tions of reality. From a legal standpoint, it is a woman’s right to receive the dower 
from the man and to be treated justly by him. Sometimes, however, a woman may 
have reasons to suspect that her husband will deny her her rights or neglect her com¬ 
pletely and, possibly, abandon or divorce her. In such a case, the woman may offer to 
give up some of her rights if, in her view, making such a concession will salvage the 
situation, and the man is allowed to accept the offer, no blame resting on either spouse 
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for reaching such an agreement. It is much better to make such a compromise^., 
maintain the bond of marriage than to take inflexible positions and cither brings., 
marriage to an end or make marital life insufferable. 

On the face of it, the verse calls upon both marriage partners to compromise(V 
blame will rest upon the two if they reach a compromise”), but, in fact, it is the woidj,, 
who is being urged to compromise (“And \{a woman suspects oppression or neglecton 
her husband’s part”). The point being made is that, while ideally, both marriage pan. 
ners should exhibit a flexible attitude in order to maintain the important bond of mar. 
riage, at least one of them should give ground if the other proves to be stubborn, and 
that, in a situation Lke this one, the woman should show accommodation. 

The Arabic for “And souls are confronted with greed” is wa-uhdirati l-dnfiisinl!- 

shuhhay which literally means “Souls are brought into the presence of greed.” That is, 

human beings—since they never leave the presence of greed, as it were—are disposed 

toward greed, the implication being that they will need to make an effort to resist the 
temptations of greed. 

Apparently general in import, the statement “And souls are confronted with 
greed is, actually, aimed at the husband, whom it implicitly criticizes as beinggreedy 
in expecting to receive a compensation for agreeing to a compromise. 

The appeal made to the woman to act altruistically to save the marriage is bal¬ 
anced in the verse with an appeal to the man: “And if you do good and cultivate piety, 
then God is aware of what you do.” This part of the verse, following as it does the 
statement about human vulnerability to greed, explicidy mentions only the possibility' 

of doing good, for it seeks to steer its addressees in the direction of good and away 
from greed. 

“And if you do good ... what you do” also appears to be a general statement, but 
it, too, is directed at the husband, who is being exhorted to act with generosity 
Arabic for “if you do good” is wa-in tuhsinii^ the word tiihsinu in a context like the 
present one implying the need to act more charitably than is required by the law) and 
to be motivated by piety. The phrase “then God is aware of what you do,” thus, puts 
the men on the spot, telling them that God is fully aware of what they do—and that 
He will reward them well if, instead of making greed-driven demands on their wives, 
they act magnanimously toward them and do their part to save the marriage. 

Verse 129: A key idea in the last two verses was that of treating wives equally and 
justly. Verse 127, as explained above, makes reference to verses 2-4 in the same surah, 
verse 3 in this latter passage urging a man to marry only one woman if he is unable to 
treat more than one wife equally and justly. (Verse 128, too, approaching the same 
issue of justice from the wife’s viewpoint, implies that it is the husband’s likely depar¬ 
ture from the principle of justice that might force the wife to accept a compromise and 
that it is greed that would make the husband violate the principle of justice.) Verse 129 
now adds that it is impossible for a man to treat all his wives equally, in the sense of 
apportioning his love equally among them. A man is certainly responsible for treating 
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his wives equally in respect of providing maintenance to them and looking after their 
daily needs, but, in respect of love and affection, a man, even if he tries, may not be 
able to help being inclined more toward one of his wives than to the others. But even 
if this happens, a man must not show such disinclination toward one of the wives as to 
leave her “like one dangling”—that is, as if she were neither married nor divorced— 
the word “dangling” drawing the picture of something that is hanging in midair 
between the sky and the earth. As long as a man makes an effort to maintain a balance 
in his relationship with his wives, tries to rectify any lapses that he might have com¬ 
mitted in this connection, and is motivated in his conduct by piety, God, who is ‘^ery 
Forgiving, Very Merciful,” will look kindly upon his failings. 

Verse ISO: Up to this point, the passage has talked about measures that may be taken 
to maintain the integrity of the matrimonial relationship in the face of problems. 
Verse 130 now says that, if none of those measures work, or if the woman, being well 
within her right, refuses to make what she regards unreasonable concessions, and the 
couple must break up, then they may do so, putting their trust in God. God, whose 
bounty is, for these two individuals as for other people, unconstrained and whose dic¬ 
tates, in this matter as in others, are wise, will make each member of the couple self- 
sufficient—that is, will enable each to survive independently of the other and, perhaps, 
to find a better, more compatible mate as well. 

This verse seems to address both marriage partners, but it is primarily aimed at 
the wife, who is being told that, if her altruistic behavior fails to influence the hus¬ 
band’s behavior, then she should stand on her dignity and refuse to put up with the 
husband’s unfair treatment of her beyond a certain point, and that she should have the 
confidence that God will help her overcome her difficulties. 


III. Maintaining the Matrimonial Bond; 

The Woman’s Role 

This passage is notable for the advice it gives to women for maintaining the bond of 
marriage when that bond comes under stress. Given against a background of a hus¬ 
band’s possible unjust treatment of his wife, the advice is pragmatic rather than philo¬ 
sophical in nature, urging the woman to yield ground in certain situations and agree to 
a give-and-take arrangement in the interest of preserving the matrimonial relation¬ 
ship. The passage implies that, compared with man, woman is, by nature, more 
accommodating and can show a greater flexibility of attitude to ensure the continuity 
or stability of a marriage. At the same time, the passage urges the husband to analyze 
the motives of his conduct toward his wife, to show largeheartedness in dealing with 
his marriage partner, and to be as heavily invested in the marriage as his wife is. But 
notwithstanding the practical nature of the advice it gives to the woman, the verse 
does make the suggestion that it is important for the woman to preserve her 
self-esteem and, to that end, if necessary, to consider the possibility of divorce, putting 
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her trust in God. Thus, a s>Tiopdc view of the several injunctions in the verse brings 
out die nuanced nature of the advice given to women. 


IV. Literary Notes 


I. In a number of places, the Qur'an quotes and replies to questions presented to 
Muhammad by his Companions. Typically, the questions are brief, and details of them 
can be inferred only by looking at the answers provided. Verse 127 provides an exam¬ 
ple of this special aspect of Qur’anic verbal economy. Its opening words, “And the)’ 
ask you for a ruling concerning women,” do not tell us anything about the conteniof 

the request. On reading the next part of the verse, however, we can determine what 
the request was about. 

2. In verse 127, immediately following the opening conjunction waw (“and”)in 
the Arabic text is the "wovd ya^aftunaka, “they ask you for a ruling.” The root of the 
’wovd-f-t-w —has cormotations of clarification and definitiveness. Keeping in mind 
that this passage harks back, in thought, to Q 4:2—4 (see section I, above), the use of 


the word yastaftunaka in the verse provides an insight into the minds of those people 
who are asking for the ruling: it is people who, in spite of the transparent nature of the 
statements in Q 4:2-4, have allowed themselves to believe that, on marrying the 


mothers of their orphan wards, they would not have to pay them the dower or treat 
them equally as wives (see section II, verse 127, above). Entertaining these—atleastin 
some cases, self-induced—doubts about the imperative nature of the injunctions in Q 
4:2-4, those people ask the Prophet for a definitive or categorical statement on the 
matter. By employing the word yastaftiniaka^ verse 12 7 is saying: It is a littie odd that 
these people still feel the need for a clear, definitive ruling, but if they do, then here is 
the ruling. It is in light of this understanding of the word yastaftunaka that one can 
appreciate the mild irony of the following phrase in the next part of the verse: “those 
women whom you would not give what has been prescribed for them but whom you 


desire to marry^.” 

3. Often, the Qur'an speaks in generalized terms even when it is referring to a 
particular individual or party. More than one example of such language was noted in 
the commentary on the verses. In verse 128, both marriage partners are asked to avoid 
a break-up by reaching a compromise, though the primary addressee is the wife, for 
her interests may be under greater threat. The seemingly general statement in the 
same verse, “And souls are confronted with greed,” is mainly aimed at the husband, 
for, earlier, the verse spoke of his possible oppression or neglect of his wife and also 
suggested that the advice to the wife to reach an agreement with her husband is 
premised on the husband’s possibly materialistic motivation. Likewise, verse 130, 
apparently, tells both marriage partners that, should they decide to get a divorce, God 
will make each one of them self-sufficient, but, primarily, it is the woman who is being 


consoled and reassured in the verse. 
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4. Q 4:2-4 (see chapter 15, “Orphans, Justice, Polygamy”) opens with a state¬ 
ment about orphans and ends with a statement about women and marriage. The pre¬ 
sent passage opens with a statement about women and marriage and ends with a 
statement about orphans. Thus, taken together, the two passages present a case of 
reverse parallelism. 

5. The expression “no blame will rest upon the two” in verse 128 is an instance of 
litotes, or understatement. It means, literally, “you will not be doing anything wrong,” 
but, actually, “you will be doing the right thing.” 
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have sent revelation to you just as We sent revelation to Noah and (he 
prophets after him. And We sent revelation to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and 
his descendants, Jesus, job, Jonah, Aaron, and Solomon; and We gave David 
Psalms. ’^'^And to messengers whose stories We have already related to you, and 
to messengers whose stories We have not related to you—and God actually spoke 
with Moses—^^^messengers giving good news and giving warnings, so that people 
may have no argument against God after the messengers. And God is Mighty, 
All-Wise. 


Surah 4 is Madlnan. 

I. Introduction 

A few verses before this passage, in verse 153 of the surah, we are told of the People 
of the Book’s demand that Muhammad provide a certain proof of his prophecy: “The 
People of the Book demand that you cause to descend upon them a scripture from 
the heavens.” The present passage responds to that demand by saying that even the 
fulfillment of such a demand would not satisfy the critics and objecters, for, after all, 
the Israelites, knowing full well that “God actually spoke with Moses” (verse 164), 
told Moses that they would believe him only if he presented God before their eyes (Q 
2:55; 4:153). In other words, the demand for miracles is misplaced and is, in fact, 
made by those who, unwilling to beheve, invent excuses for withholding behef 
Taken in context, then, this passage refers to and responds to the People of the 
Book’s rejection of the prophecy of Muhammad and the revelatory status of the 
Qur’an. It argues that the People of the Book, both Jews and Christians, being 
familiar with the phenomena of prophecy and revelation, should not find it difficult 
to accept Muhammad’s prophecy as valid and the Qur’anic revelation as true. In 
other words, Muhammad belongs to the same prophetic-revelatory tradition that 
started with Noah and included many other illustrious names familiar to the People 

of the Book. 
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11. Commentary 

The passage declares that God has sent down to Muhammad the same revelation that 
He had previously sent down to other prophets. Thus, Muhammad is a member of a 
group of prophets that includes such well-known and respected figures as Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. The words “just as” in verse 163 refer to both the mode 
and the content of the revelation: Muhammad has received revelation in the same 
way in which other prophets before him received revelation (Q 42:53 mentions the 
several ways in which God “speaks” to prophets, all of those ways being equally 
authentic), and the content of the revelation received by him is essentially similar to 
the content of the revelation received by other prophets. These facts, the Qur’an 
implies, are sufficient to validate Muhammad’s prophecy, which is no different from 
the prophecy of earlier individuals elected by God to convey His message to their 
nations. As Q 46:9 instructs Muhammad to announce: “Say: I am no innovator 
among the messengers.” In other words, those who believe in the previous prophets 
have no grounds for rejecting Muhammad as a bearer of revelation from God. 

Verse 163 concludes with a reference to the Psalms that were given by God to 
David, and verse 164 ends with the statement that God actually conversed with 
Moses. The point of both statements is that God revealed His message to different 
prophets in different ways, there being nothing out of the ordinary in the way He is 
sending down revelation to Muhammad. 

The list of the prophets in the passage is not exhaustive. As verse 164 says, 
Muhammad has been told, by means of the Qur’an, about some of the prophets, but 
not about others. In fact, the tone of the verse implies that the prophets whose 
stories have not been told far oumumber those whose stories have been told. But the 
verse seems to be saying that an exhaustive list of prophets is not crucial to substan¬ 
tiating the claims of Muhammad’s prophecy; the important thing is that his teach¬ 
ings are in conformity with the teachings of the prophets known to the People of 
the Book. The primary function of prophets is to give good tidings and issue warn¬ 
ings. To neglect those good tidings and warnings and, instead, demand that a 
prophet present miracles in support of his prophetic claims is to miss the point of 
prophecy and revelation both. 

“So that people may have no argument against God after the messengers” (verse 
165) means that God’s purpose in sending prophets to various nations is to convey 
Divine guidance to those nations, thus taking away their alibi that they never knew 
the truth since no messenger ever came to help them to tell the right path from the 
wrong one. 

The two Divine attributes of might and wisdom cited at the end of the passage 
have a bearing on the main theme of the passage. An all-powerful God could, theoret¬ 
ically, punish people without raising any prophets among them, holding them 
accountable on the flimsiest of grounds. Since, however, the all-powerful God is also 
wise, He has not only imbued human beings with a rational sense and an instinctual 
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feel for the truth, but has also raised prophets among the peoples of the worl(jj|^ 
enable the latter to draw a clear and unmistakable distinction between truth 
falsehood. If, however, people still defiantly reject the truth, then the all-po\^-jff|j| 
God will rake them to task. 


III. Consolation to Muhammad 

» 


If, as stated above, this passage responds to the People of the Book’s rejection of 
Muhammad’s prophecy and of the Qur’an, then it seems that it should have been 
addressed to the People of the Book, whereas it is addressed to Muhammad. Why 15 
this so? The answer is that the passage seeks to console Muhammad, who wondered 
whether his opponents withheld belief in his message because of any fault on his 
part in presenting the Divine message. The passage says that, while the identity of 
his message with the message of the previous prophets is proof enough thatheisa 
prophet, there always will be people who would refuse to accept evidence regardless 
of how compelling it might be and would demand to see miracles as a precondition 
of reposing belief. To the Qur’an, the test of the authenticity of a prophet or a scrip- 
cure consists not in the existence of some supporring miracle, but in the chatacteroi 
the teachings of the prophet or the scripture. And this test, the verse implies, can be 


applied at all times. For, even if the skeptics and objecters had been shown the 
miracle of a Qur’an actually descending from the heavens, there is no guarantee that 
all of them would have believed in Muhammad. Such a miracle might have con¬ 
vinced some of those who had witnessed it, but it may not have carried conviction 
with people of later generations. The only proof that can, theoretically, satisfy all 
people, whether of the Prophet’s times or of later ages, is the agreement of that 
message, in structure and spirit, with the message of the earlier prophets. In other 
words, the Qur’an invites its addressees to make an analytical study of its message by 
placing that message in the context of the long-standing tradition of propheqand 
Divine revelation. 


IV. Literary Notes 

The passage begins by addressing Muhammad (“We have sent revelation to you”) and 
then identifies twelve prophets by name: Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, Jesus, 
Job, Jonah, Aaron, Solomon, David, and Moses (this list excludes Muhammad, who is 
being addressed in the passage). From Noah to Jacob and his descendants, the 
prophets are mentioned in chronological order, but then the order becomes quabfica* 
rive. Jesus, Job, Jonah, and Aaron are grouped together on account of the severity of 
the ordeals they went through and the special Divine support that each one received 
(see below). David and his son, Solomon, are prophet-kings in the Qur’an and, there¬ 
fore, are mentioned together. The reversal of the chronological order in citing these 
wo figures focuses anenrion on the Psalms, the revelation received by David. The last 
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to be mentioned is Moses, who serves as the counterpart of Muhammad, who 
is addressed at the beginning of the passage. The resemblance between Moses and 
Muhammad—in respect of founding a law-based community—is highlighted both in 

the Qur’an and in Hadith. 

» 

It will be helpful to explain briefly, with reference to the Qur’§n, the ordeals of 
lesus,Job, Jonah, and Aaron and the ways in which all four prophets received special 
Divine help: 

(1) 7(PfWJ Jesus’ birth was a trial for his mother, who was accused of giving birth to a 
child out of wedlock, but God vindicated her through the infant Jesus, who spoke 
up in her defense (Q 19:27-33; see chapter 12, “Jesus: Birth, Miracles, and 
Mission,” section II, verses 45 ^ 6 ). Also, Jesus’ opponents and persecutors tried 

to kill him but did not succeed in their attempt (Q 4:15 7). 

(2) Job. He suffered the loss of family and experienced pain and sorrow in other ways, 
but when he showed extraordinary patience, God compensated him for his loss 

and suffering (Q 21:83-84; 38:41-44). 

(3) Jonah. Disappointed in their response to his preaching, he left his people and was 
swaOowed by a large fish during a sea voyage, but, upon making repentance, was 



(Q 10:98; 37:140-148; 68:48-50). 


( 4 ) Aaron. Serving as Moses’ deputy during the latter’s forty-day visit to Mount Sinai, 
Aaron was unable to prevent the Israelites from being tricked by the Samaritan 
who had made them a golden calf for worship. Aaron was exonerated by God, 
with Moses punishing the Samaritan and destroying the calf (Q 20:85-97). 


V. The Bible on Prophets and Revelation 

The Bible seems to have a much broader definition of prophecy and revelation than 
the Qur’an. In the Bible, the wise Miriam, sister of Moses and Aaron, is called a 
prophet (Exodus 15:20), as are certain bands of people who spoke in a state of frenzy 
orecstasy (1 Samuel 10 : 10 ; 19:20), but such individuals or groups would hardly qualify 
as prophets in the Qur’an. On the one hand, the Biblical concern with the distinction 
between true and false prophecy is not very conspicuous in the Qur’an. The Qur’an 
does distinguish a prophet from such figures as soothsayers, poets, and possessed 
individuals (Q 52:29; 69:41-42), but the Qur’Snic observations in this connection are 
of the nature of foomotes to an otherwise focused treatment of what the Bible would 
call true prophecy. On the other hand, the great Biblical prophet Moses would 
perfectly fit the Qur’anic profile of a prophet. One might say that the Biblical defini¬ 
tion of a prophet in its strict form—an individual chosen by God to convey a definite 
religious and moral message from God to humanity, a message that bears on and has 
implications for human life and human destiny—is in complete agreement with the 
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Qur’nnic definition. This would still leave open the question of whether certjj. 
Biblical figures are to be designated as prophets from a Qur’anic standpoint. pQ 
e.xainple, Abraham is a prophet in the Qur’an, but he is a patriarch in Judaism ay 
Chrisdanit}', though Genesis 20:7 calls him a prophet, raising the issue of the relation, 
ship benveen patriarch and prophet. 

The Biblical definition of revelation, similarly, is more general than the Qur’anjc 
for the Qur’an would appear to be distinguishing revelation from inspiration mud) 
more striedy than does the Bible. In both the Bible and the Qur’an, revelation may 
taJie the form of scripture, but it does not have to, the name “revelation” being equally 
applicable to a message that a prophet receives from God and then delivers to hispeo. 
pie orally. In its essential formulation, the idea of revelation would be found to 
fairly identical in the Bible and the Qur’an. 


Torah, Evangel, and Qur’an 


19 


5 Feast 44-48 

^''Indeed, We sent down the Torah, which contained guidance and light: the 
prophets, who had submitted, rendered judgment in accordance with it, for those 
who had become lews, and so did the rabbis and the judges, on account of the fact 
that they had been given custody of the Book of God—and they were witnesses 
over it. So, do not fear people, but fear Me, and do not take a small price for My 
verses. And those who do not judge in accordance with what God has sent down, 
they are the disbelievers. 

''^And We wrote down in it: "A life for a life, an eye for an eye, a nose for a 
nose, an ear for an ear, a tooth for a tooth; and, for injuries, retribution. So he who 
forgoes it charitably, it shall be an atonement for him." And those who do not judge 
in accordance with what Cod has sent down, they are the wrongdoers. 

‘’^And We sent, in their wake, jesus son of Mary, being an actualizer of what 
already existed before him, of the Torah; and We gave him the Evangel, which 
contained guidance and light, being an actualizer of what already existed before it, 
of the Torah, and as guidance and admonition for the pious. '^^And let the People 
of the Evangel judge in accordance with what God has sent down in it. And those 
who do not judge in accordance with what God has sent down, they are the 
transgressors. 

‘’®And We have sent down to you the Book with truth, being an actualizer of 
what already existed before it, of the Book, and a keeper over it. So judge between 
them in accordance with what God has sent down, and do not follow their whinns 
in deviation from what has come to you of the truth. 

For each, We have laid down a law and a path. And had God desired. He 
would have made you a single people, but so that He may put you to the test in 
respect of what He has given you. So, compete in respect of good deeds. To God 
you are going to return, all of you, then He will apprise you of what you were 

disputing about. 
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Surah 5 is Aladinan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage speaks of three scriptures—the Torah, the Rvangel, and the Qiir’5n sent to 
three reli^nous communities—Jews, Chnstians, and Aluslims, respectively. It presents th^ 
Qur'an’s understanding of (1) the Torah and the Evangel, (2) the relationship of these two 
scriptures, and (3) its own relationship to the two. Leaving details to the commentary, we 
will briefly note here that, in this passage, all three scriptures are called revelations from 
God. Furthermore, the Evangel is called a book that actualized, or fulfilled, the Torah, 
and the Qur’an is called a book that actualizes, or fulfills, both the Torah and the Evangel, 


II. Commentary 

Verse 44: The Torah was meant to be a guide to the right course of conduct and to bring 
people out of the darkness of ignorance into the well-lit realm of knowledge. It served as 
the principal source of law for the Jews, and it was in accordance with the Torah thatthe 
Israelite prophets, and also the rabbis and judges of Israel, rendered judgment 
Rendering judgment in light of the Torah signifies that the Divine scripture is meant to 
serve as the chief source of guidance and direction in social, pobtical, and legal matters 
and as the arbiter of differences and adjudicator of disputes. The phrases “who had sub¬ 
mitted ’ and “on account of the fact that they had been given custody of the Book of 
God” are notable. The prophets not only judged others in light of the Torah, they lived 
their own fives in accordance with the Torah; before commanding others to submit 
God, they themselves made submission to God. Following in the footsteps of the 
prophets were rabbis and judges, who were acutely conscious that they had been charged 
by God and by the prophets with the responsibility of safeguarding the integrity of the 
Torah in letter and spirit, of implementing the Torah honestly and impartially, and of 
witnessing to its truth through word and action. The Qur’an means to draw a contrast 
There was a rime when the religious leaders of the Jews truly believed in the Torah and 
conscientiously adhered to its teachings in practice, but the Jewish religious leaden of 
the rimes of the Qur’an are a far cry from their illustrious role models of the past. 

The statement “So, do not fear people, but fear Me, and do not take a small price 
for My verses” can be taken as a commandment addressed to the prophets, judges, and 


to 


rabbis at the rime they were made custodians of the Torah. In other words, those leaden 
of Israel were reminded that they must uphold the Torah by passing judgments on its 
basis, without being influenced by vested interests and without selling the verses— 
namely, commandments—of the Torah short. But the real addressees of the injunction 
are the Jewish scholars of Qur’anic times, who are being told that they, too, were made 
custodians of the Torah and made witnesses over their vocation but that, unlike the great 
leaders of early Israelite history, they have not lived up to their rides: they fear people 
more than they fear God, for they interpret the Torah to suit the needs and demands of 
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influential people and to make paltry worldly gains—paltry because, even when consid¬ 
erable, they are inconsequential when compared with the great reward that faithful 
adherence to the Torah would bring in the hereafter. 

The verse concludes with a trenchant comment (this comment, too is part of the 
Statement that opened with the commandment “So do not fear people”): In a sense, 
the real disbelievers are those who, even though they may have accepted the authority 
of Divine scripture in principle, deny the authority of that scripture in practice by 
refusing or failing to make the scripture the basis of their judgments. 

Verse 45: “And We wrote down in it” means that the injunction that is about to follow 
was laid down by God and by no one else, its authority, therefore, being unchallenge¬ 
able. The principle underlying the injunction is that punishment must be proportionate 
to the crime. The objective of the injunction is establishment of justice. But if the 
offending party is pardoned by the injured party (or by the agent of the wronged party 
incase of a murder), then the pardon wiU serve as atonement for the criminal, who will 
be spared punishment by the state (the pronoun “him” in “it shall be an atonement for 
him" is here taken as referring to the one who gives the pardon). The connotation of 
chanty present in the Arabic verb used in the verse for the act of pardon {tasaddaqa) sub¬ 
tly suggests that the injured party should, if possible, consider pardoning the offender. 

At the end of this verse, too, those who fail to abide by the law of God are criti¬ 
cized: they are wron 

Eerje 46; The word “their” in “in their wake” refers to the above-mentioned prophets, 
making Jesus also a prophet. Affirming Jesus’ status as a prophet, this verse parts 
company both with the Jewish view, which denies Jesus prophetic status, and with the 
Christian view, which elevates Jesus to the level of deity. Jesus son of Mary, this 
verse says, was a prophet—no more, no less—and he came in the wake of other Israelite 
prophets, he himself being one of them. Also, the phrase “in their wake” (Arabic: ‘ala 
atkrihim) denotes not only subsequence—Jesus came after those prophets—but also 
the identity of the message presented by Jesus and those prophets: Jesus walked in the 
footsteps of the earlier prophets and did not present a new religion. 

Jesus is spoken of as one who actualized the Torah—that is, by objectifying or 
fulfilling the prophecies made in the Torah about him. He, too, was given a scripture, 
the Evangel, which also (1) contained guidance and light; (2) like Jesus, actualized the 
Torah; (3) and, especially for those among the believers who wished to walk in the 
path of piety, furnished guidance and served admonition. 

The Qur’anic text uses the same Arabic word to describe both Jesus and the 

Im^tl—musaddig (“actualizer”)—implying that prophets and scriptures are, in a 
sense, two names of the same reality since a prophet is a living embodiment of the 
scripture he presents. 

Verse 47: The Arabic imperative translated as “And let the People of the Evangel 
judge in accordance with what God has revealed in it” is, in respect of its timing, anal¬ 
ogous to the imperative in verse 44. That is, like the Israelites, who were commanded 


gdoers. 
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„ for God rather than people in interpreting the Torah, the Christians were com, 
in^inded to judge in accordance with the Evangel. The last part of this verse once agai„ 
nwhes, «ith a minor variation, a comment that has already been made twice: Thog 
who do not judge in accordance with Divine revelation are the real transgressors. 

Verse 48: God has revealed to Muhammad (the addressee in this verse) the Qur’an, 
which performs tw'O functions: first, it actualizes “the Book”—primarily, the Torali, 
and, secondarily, other scriptures, like the Evangel; and second, it serves as a keeper 
over the Book. The Arabic word used in the text for the second function is muhnpm, 
which literally means “one that protects,” “one that guards,” or “one that keeps 
watch.” To say that the Qur’an is a muhaymin over “the Book” is to claim hermeneuti¬ 
cal privilege: it is to say that the Qur’Sn watches over the meanings of the other 
scriptures—that those scriptures ought to be interpreted in light of the Qur’an, 
Muhammad is, therefore, instructed to “judge betw^een them”—that is, to pass judg¬ 
ment on matters that Jews and Christians present before him in his capacity as the 

chief leader and judge of Madinah. It is implied that failure to judge in accordance 
with the Qur’an would constitute a wrong. 

Do not follow their whims” means: Do not be led, as those who believed in other 

scriptures were led, to interpret scripture to suit your interests, for, if you do so, 

then as the next part of the verse states—you will violate the truth that has come to 
you in the form of the Qur’an. 

For each means for each of the three above-mentioned groups”—namely, 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 

A law and a path. ’ The “law” is the set of commandments conveyed by (Jod to a 
people; the path represents the injunctions emanating from a prophet in his capac¬ 
ity as the spokesman of God. The law and the path together make up the structure of 
a revealed religion. Since, in Qur’anic perspective, the essence or inner spirit q{^ 
revealed religions has always been the same, the law and the path—which, this verse 
says, have varied in different ages—must be interpreted to mean the form or 
structure of a given revealed religion. 

“And had God desired. He would have made you a single people, but so that 
He may put you to the test in respect of what He has given you.” That is, it would not 
have been difficult for God to eliminate all differences among the various peoples of the 
world 2 nd to unite all of humanity on a single system of belief and conduct, but He 
chose not to do so because He wished to test people “in respect of what He has given 
you”—that is, in respect of the gifts of reason, freedom of the will, and revealed guid¬ 
ance. According to the Qur’an, God sometimes alters the outer form of religion in order 
to put people to the test—to distinguish those who would accept the truth irrespective of 
the form in which it is presented from those who become so attached to a particuljr 
fonn of the truth that they would refuse to accept the truth in any form other than the 
one to which they have become accustomed. By varying the law and the path—that is, 
by altering the form or outer structure of the essential religious truth—for different 
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communities, God intends to distinguish those who would make the right use of the 
above-mentioned gifts of reason, free will, and prophetic guidance from those who 
would misuse those gifts. And that objective would have been defeated if Ood had forced 
all of humanity to follow a single, predetermined course of thinking and action. It would 
nothavebeen fitting that God should deprive human beings of the ability to make inde¬ 
pendent choices, even if those choices were to turn out to be wrong or mistaken and 
even if they were to lead to disagreement and conflict. 

Addressing Muslims at the end, this verse says: Regardless of other people’s accep¬ 
tance or rejection of the guidance that has come to you in the form of the Qur’an, you 
should be earnest in performing good deeds. As for the differences between peoples in 
respect of belief and practice, God will pass judgment on them in the hereafter, for, in 
the end, all human beings will return to God. 


III. Issues 

1. Those Who Do not Judge by Revealed Scripture. Two points need to be 
made about the Qur’anic statement that those who do not judge in accordance with 
(jod’s revelation are disbelievers (verse 44), wrongdoers (verse 45), and transgres¬ 
sors (verse 47). First, the statement, although ostensibly aimed at the historical 
Jewish and Christian communides, is general in its import and applies with equal 
force to all those religious communities—the Muslim community not excluded— 
that claim to be the recipients of prophedc revelation. Second, it is addressed espe¬ 
cially to those individuals in those religious communities who occupy a position of 
religious, legal, or intellectual authority but abuse that position, rendering judg¬ 
ments and adjudicating between people in violadon of the clear scriptural injunc¬ 
tions and principles to which they profess allegiance but whose authority they 
reject in practice. 

2. Theological Relativism? Verse 48 is sometimes interpreted to mean that the 
Qur’anic declaration “For each, We have laid down a law and a path” sanctions the 
equal validity of several religions, asking the adherents of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam each to abide by their own scriptures and render judgment in accordance with 
whatever revelatory guidance they happen to accept. Indeed, there do exist, within the 
Qur’an and in the larger framework of Islamic religion, grounds for interreligious tol¬ 
erance, conversation, and harmony, but, in the passage under discussion, the Qur’an is 
not preaching relativism; it is presenting a certain aspect of its theology and, like any 
other scripture, the Qur’an takes its theology seriously. For one thing, the tone of the 
entire passage—and also the context in which this passage occurs (see, especially, 
verses 41-42, which precede, and verses 49-51, which follow, the passage under 
study}—indicates that the Qur’an is here asserting the merit of its theology vis-a-vis 
other theologies. For another, a relativistic understanding of Qur’anic theology would 
render irrelevant all criticism—sometimes quite severe—to which the Qur’an subjects 
other religious oudooks, doctrines, and philosophies. 
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IV. Literary Notes 

I. The Bifurcated Subject. In verse 44, which is quoted below in full, the italj. 
dzed portions indicate a bifurcation of the subject. 

Indeed, We revealed the Torah, which contained guidance and light: the 
prophets, who had submitted, rendered judgment in accordance with it, for 
those who had become Jews, and so did the rabbis and the judges, on account 
of the feet that they had been given custody of the Book of God—and they 
were witnesses over it. 

The subject for the verb “rendered judgment” is made up of “the prophets” and 
“the rabbis and the judges.” By spacing “the rabbis and the judges” apart from “the 
prophets,” the Qur’an confers honor both on the prophets and on the rabbis and 
the judges: on the prophets because, being divinely appointed, they were the direct 
heirs to the prophet Moses and the continuators of the religious and legal tradition 
based on the Torah; and on the rabbis and the judges because, although not 
di\'inely appointed, they served as important agents in the mission of implementing 
the Torah at several levels in the larger society. Furthermore, since the verse’s 
direct addressees are the Jewish religious leaders—such as the rabbis and judges- 
of the times of the Qur’an, the bifurcation of the subject puts an independent spot¬ 
light on the Jewish religious leaders of earlier Israelite history whom the Qur’Sn 
lauds, sharpening, as a result, the contrast between the highly praiseworthy rabbis 

and judges of earlier times and the not-so-praiseworthy rabbis and judges of 
Qur’anic times. 

2. Repetition with Variation. Verses 44, 45, and 47 each conclude with a refrain- 
like statement. Verse 44 reads: “And those who do not judge in accordance with what 
God has revealed—they are the disbelievers.” For “the disbelievers” in this verse, 
verse 45 substitutes “the wrongdoers,” and verse 47, “the transgressors.” Such variant 
repetition serves to put special emphasis on the statement in question. In the present 
context, it underscores the enormity of professing belief in scripture while refusing to 
allow scripture to serve as adjudicator in real-life situations. 

3. Omission. Part of verse 48 reads: “And had God desired. He would have made 
you a single people, but so that He may put you to the test in respect of what He has 
given you.” There is an omission of thought after the conjunction “but.” The com¬ 
plete construction would be something like this: “but He has chosen not to make you i 
single people, so that He may put you to the test in respect of what He has given you," 

the itabcized portion representing the omission. 

4. Wordplay. In referring to “those who had become Jews” (verse 44), the Arabic 
text uses the verb hada, which literally meant to turn in repentance, but which later 
came to have the technical meaning of “to become a Jew. By playing on the nvo 
meanings of the verb, the Qur>5n implies that the essence of Judaism consists in turning 
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jQward God in repentance—a truth that the Jews remembered for some time but later 
jofgot. The use of the phrase “who had become Jews” also makes possible a contrast 
^vith another phrase—“who had submitted,” used of the prophets. The prophets pos- 
jessed the universal, nonsectarian characteristic oihe,\ng^ submitters, whereas their fol¬ 
lowers in later ages became, in a sectarian sense, the word “Jews” having a nar¬ 

rower range of meaning than the word “submitters.” 


V. Retribution in the Torah, the Evangel, 

AND the Qur’an 

Verse45 refers to the Torah’s commandment about retribution. The commandment is 
found in the following verses of the Torah: 

If any harm follows, then you shall give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot, burn for burn, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. (Exodus 

21:23) 

Anyone who maims another shall suffer the same injury in return: fracture for 
fracture, eye for eye, tooth for tooth; the injury inflicted is the injury to be suffered. 

(Leviticus 24:20) 

Show no pity: life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot. 

(Deuteronomy 19:21) 

While the Qur’anic reference to the Torah’s commandment seems to have been made 
in a historical context, there is every reason to believe that the Qur’an is here quoting 
the commandment approvingly and, as such, appropriating it. The commandment, in 
fret, forms part of the Islamic criminal law. The manner of the Qur’§nic citation of 
the Biblical commandment is evidence that the Qur’an regards itself as part of the 
same scriptural tradition to which the Torah and the Evangel belong. From an Islamic 
theological perspective, the Qur’an’s appropriation of the commandment represents 
one way in which the Qur’an—to use its own term—“actualizes” the Torah. And, 
from the general perspective adopted in the present work, it is proof of the Qur’an’s 

engagement with the Bible in a substantive way. 

Matthew 5:38-39, which is part of the Sermon on the Mount, reads: “You have 
heard that it was said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But I say to you, ‘Do 
not resist the evildoer. But if anyone strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other 
also.”’These verses (and a few others in Matthew 5) are sometimes interpreted to 
mean that Jesus is being critical of the Torah’s above-cited commandment about retri¬ 
bution. But, in view of Matthew 5:17—“Do not think that I have come to abolish the 

law or the prophets; I have come not to abolish but to fulfill”—it is probably best to 
interpret Matthew 5:38-39 as an exhortation to go beyond a strict construction of the 
Torah’s commandment but without nullifying that commandment. In other words, 
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Matthew 5:38-39 may be taken as strongly recommending forgiveness as a response 
to infliction of injur)^ without necessarily rejecting the idea of retribution altogether. 
This view, if correct, would be significant in the present context in two ways. First, it 
would make the Evangel, at least in respect of the commandment under discussion, a 
“fulfillment” of the Torah. Of course, the notion of forgiveness is not foreign to the 
Torah, and, in emphasizing it, Jesus would not be importing into the framework 
of 7orah teaching something unprecedented or unheard of. A strict construction of 
the Ibrah’s commandment about retribution, however, may be said to have consigned 
the notion of forgiveness to the background in the actual Jewish practice of the law. As 
such, in verses like Matthew 5:38-39, Jesus would only be bringing back to the fore¬ 
front the teaching that was very much part of the spirit of the Torah but had suffered 
neglect in actual practice. This, then, would be the Qur’anic understanding of the 
“actualization” of the Torah by Jesus and by the Evangel. Second, the view would 
establish a link between the Evangel and the Qur’an. The connotations of charity pre¬ 
sent in the phrase “So he who forgoes it charitably” in verse 45 of the Qur’anic pas¬ 
sage (see section 11, above) serve to raise the act of pardon to the level of forgiveness 
recommended in Matthew 5:38-39. As such, the Qur’Snic verse would appear to com¬ 
bine the Torah’s commandment of retribution with the Evangel’s recommendation of 
forgiv'eness, and, in doing so, to “actualize” both the Torah and the Evangel. 



Nature as a Repository of Signs 


6 Cattle 95-99 

^^indeed, it is God who splits open the grain and the fruit pit; He brings forth 
(he living from the dead, and He is going to bring forth the dead from the living. 

This is God! So where are you straying off to? 

^^One who rips out the morning! And He has made the night a source of rest, 
and the sun and the moon a reckoning. This is the planning of the Almighty, the 
All-Knowing. 

^^And He is the one who has installed the stars for you, that you may be 
guided by them in the darknesses of the land and the sea. We have set forth the 
signs in detail for people who would learn. 

^®And He is the one who has raised you from a single being, and so there is a 
dwelling place and a depository. We have set forth the signs in detail for people 
who would understand. 

^^And He is the one who sent down from the sky water, by means of which, 

(hen, We brought forth shoots of all things, from which, then, We brought forth green 
branches, bringing forth from them grain layer upon layer—and from the date-palm, 
Ifomitsspathe, clusters hanging low—and gardens of vines, the olive tree, and 
the pomegranate tree, alike and different; observe its fruit when it blossoms, and 
ilsripening. In this, indeed, there are signs for people who would believe. 


Surah 6 is Makkan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage occurs in the context of an argument for monotheism. It cites a number 
ofphenomena that point to the existence of one God. By repeatedly referring to God 
as “He is the one who” does such and such things, the passage negates that any other 
beings share in the power of God. The passage emphasizes the harmonious relation¬ 
ship characterizing the phenomena of the universe, citing this relationship as a proof 
of monotheism (see section III, below). Of the five verses of the passage, the fourth 
(verse 98) is about human beings. But it presents God’s creation of the human race 
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“from a single being” as one of the signs of God and, as such, fits in with the overall 
theme of the passage, namely, tliat nature is a repository of signs pointing to the exis¬ 
tence of the one and only God. 

II. Commentary 

Vene 95: God “splits open the grain and the fruit pit” means that God causes seeds to 
grow into plants and trees that become a source of a variety of foods for human 
beings. Proper intonation of the Arabic construction would put the emphasis on the 
word for “God”— Allah —implying that God alone has the power to perform the act 
described. As such, the verse would be critical of those who set up peers to God or 
beheve in other deities besides Him. 


hving 


come into existence 


kind 


to 


living”; that is, God is going to cause living being! 


In other words, the law of life and death is inexorable, and every created living entity- 
animal or human, individual or nation—is subjea to it. 

“This is God! So where are you straying off to?” means that only God controls 
life and death, as noted above. Since no one else enjoys such control or power, no one 
else can be deity, and, therefore, people who worship beings besides God or set up 
peers or associates to Him are drifting about in error. 

Verse 96: One who rips out the morning!” God brings forth the morning by split¬ 
ting open the shell of the darkness, as it were. The Arabic for “One who rips out" is 
falit]^ which is also used in the preceding verse to refer to God as one “who splits 
open the grain and the fruit pit.” The range of the phenomena covered benveenthe 
two verses—from the minuscule and the hidden (the grain and the fruit pit inside the 
ground) to the cosmic and the spectacular (daybreak)—implies that the same God 
rules over the heavens and the earth. 

“And He has made the mght a source of rest.” Sleep during the night provides rest 
from fatigue and anxiety and renews one’s vigor for the next day’s activities. 

“And the sun and the moon a reckoning.” The Arabic construction admits of two 
simultaneously valid interpretations: (1) God has made the sun and the moon by, or 
in accordance with, a certain reckoning, such that the two heavenly bodies follow 
designated paths and move or behave in accordance with certain fixed laws. (2) (jod 
has made the sun and the moon instruments for telling time so that people may know 
by means of them the division of time into days, months, and years, the two heavenly 
bodies, thus, serving certain practical needs of human beings. The two interpreta¬ 
tions would appear to be related, the movement or behavior of the sun and the moon 

(I) making it possible for people to reckon time (2). 

“This is the planning of the Almighty, the All-Knowing"—that is, as opposed to 
the planning, or the lack thereof, of the alleged deities, who are either deficient in or 
lack both power and knowledge. Observation of and reflection on the conduct of the 
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heavenly bodies will indicate that these heavenly bodies, both in respect of their 
behavior and in respect of the benefits they yield for human beings, owe their exis¬ 
tence to an outside power—a being that is almighty and all-knowing. Being Almighty^ 

God has reduced the sun and the moon to subjection, and, being All-Knowings 
He knows how best to manage them and employ them to certain ends, God’s power 
thus complements His knowledge to bring the best into being. 

The demonstrative “this” in the quoted part of the verse can refer (1) to God’s act 
of making the sun and the moon a reckoning; (2) to both God’s act of splitting open 
the morning and His act of making the sim and the moon a reckoning; or (3) to all the 
acts of God enumerated from the start of the verse to this point. It is, perhaps, best to 
take (3) as the referent. 

Verse 97; The same God who has installed the sun and the moon in the skies (verse 
96) has also installed therein stars, harnessing them into service for human beings: the 
stars provide guidance by helping travelers to determine the time at night and to find 
their way through land and sea. 

‘We have set forth the signs in detail for people who would learn.” God has set 
forth in detail these and other signs, but only those who have a sincere wish to learn 
the truth will be able to draw the appropriate lessons from them. 

Vet'se 98: In spite of the many differences that mark the human race, all human 

e being, Adam 

God, One Humanity”). They also have a common nature in respect of their feelings, 
instincts, wishes, hopes, and aspirations. Their common origin and their common 
nature indicate that all human beings have one creator—God. The same conclusion is 
reinforced by another fact: Every person lives and moves about in a certain part of the 
earth—this verse calls it a “dwelling place” (Arabic: mustaqarr )—and will be buried, 
upon death, in a certain place—the verse calls it a “depository” (Arabic: mustawda'^. Q 
11:6, using those two Arabic words, says that God, who provides sustenance to all, 
knows every person’s “dwelling place” and “depository.” Like 11:6, then, 6:98 implies 
that, since one lives out one’s whole earthly career, from birth to death, under God’s 
watchful eye, there is no point in relying on any being or power other than God. 

Two words in this verse need attention. The first, “raised,” is a rendering of the 
hiihlcansha'a, which not only means “to create,” but also signifies “to bring up” and 
“to cultivate.” In other words, God not only brings into existence, but also brings up, 
sustains, provides, and nurtures. The second word we have encountered already— 
“depository,” a translation of mtistawda^ which, in this context, means “burial place,” 
butwhich literally means “a place where something is deposited for safekeeping.” The 
use of the word miistawda'ro denote “burial place” suggests that the person buried in 
a place has been placed there only “for safekeeping” and will, one day, be taken out 
and presented before God for judgment. 

“We have set forth the signs in detail for people who would understand.” The 
signs that establish the oneness of God and other realities have been elucidated in the 


beings descend from a singl 




created by God (see chapter 14, One 
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Qur'an in detail, but only those people who wish to understand the truth and, 
understood it, are willing to accept it will benefit from these signs. 

Verse 99: God is the one who, by means of the rainwater he sends down from the 
heavens, causes crops to yield rich grain and trees to bear fruits of various kinds. 
The munificent God, that is to say, has not only provided human beings with basic 
foods obtained from grains, such as wheat and rice, but has also supplied them with 
delicacies, such as fruits. The vegetation produced by rainwater also includes plants 
that yield fodder for animals. 

This verse mentions, by way of example, some of the fruits with which the peopleof 
Arabia were familiar. These fruits are “alike and different”; that is, each fruit has many 
varieties, which, even though they look alike, are different in respect of taste, color, 
shape, and other properties, thus giving evidence of purpose and design in creation. 

Hanging low,” used of “clusters,” means that these are within easy reach. 

Obsen^e its fruit when it blossoms, and its ripening” means: Observe the fruit as 
it goes through the different phases of its growth, from the time it blossoms into 
existence to the time it becomes ripe for consumption, and you will conclude that a 
certain being is tending it and directing its growTfr. 

The verse concludes with the statement: “In this, indeed, are signs for people who 
would believe. One of these signs is that to which reference is made in the beguuung 
of the verse namely, that a single cause, water, produces a variety of vegetation, of 
which fruit trees alone are of numerous t\mes. 

III. Universal Harmony as Evidence 
OF Monotheism 

The passage presents an argument from universal harmony in support of monotheism. 
According to the argument, the diverse phenomena of the universe cooperate with 
each other to produce a single result, in which, it seems, the entire universe has a stake. 
For example, the heat of the sun and the rainwater from the sky are directly involved in 
causing the underground seeds and fruit stones to grow into crops and fruit trees; the 
night pro\ddes the much-needed rest to human beings fatigued from the day’s work so 
that they may engage in various kinds of activity during the day; and the stars shine 
down on earth, pro\iding guidance to travelers in untraversed lands and uncharted 
waters. The remarkable coordination and harmony witnessed all over the universe 
would have been completely missing, this passage argues, if the different regions of the 
universe had been created and ruled by different deities. 

IV. Invitation to Reflection on the Universe 

Besides citing universal harmony as evidence of the existence of only one God, this 
passage—along with many others in the Qur’an—constitutes a general invitation to 
human beings to make a reflective study of the universe. It is no exaggeration to sy 
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(),atitwasin response to this Qur’anic invitation that Muslims took keen interest in 
the objective study of nature, cultivating such sciences as astronomy, mathematics, 
chemistry, and medicine and, more important, developed the inductive method. 
Conquest of nature seems to have been a strong motif in the intellectual history of 
early Islamic centuries. In Qur’anic perspective, however, all achievements, scientific 
orodaer, acquire true worth only when imbued with spiritual meaning—when, that is 
to say, they lead back to God as the source and originator of the universe and as the 
only being deserving of human submission and loyalty. It may also be noted that the 
Arabic word for “signs” in this passage is ayM (sing. ayah). A high-frequency word in 
the Qur’an, ayah means both a “sign” of nature (as in the present passage) and a 
“verse” of the Qur’an. That the word has both these meanings signifies that, from an 
Islamic viewpoint, nature points to the same realities that the Qur’3n speaks of, and 
that a study of the Qur’an and a study of the universe would lead to essentially similar 
conclusions. 


V. Literary Notes 

1. Sequence of Citation of the Signs. In referring to the phenomena of nature, 
the passage employs an interesting sequence: an upward movement from the terres¬ 
trial level to the celestial and a downward movement from the celestial level to the 
terrestrial are detectable. The passage refers, first, to the grain and fruit pit that 
germinate underground and, then, to the cycle of life and death that marks life on 
earth (verse 95). Next, it refers to phenomena that fill the earthly atmosphere— 
namely, day and night—and, then, pointing further up, refers to the sun, the moon, 
and the stars (verses 96-97). The reference, first, to the creation of humanity from a 
single soul and, then, to every human being’s dwelHng place and burial place (verse 
98) seems to be a kind of footnote to that part of verse 95 which talks about bringing 
forth life from lifelessness and causing the living to lose life. At this point, the down¬ 
ward movement starts, with the rainwater descending from the sky to irrigate land 
and grow crops and trees. 

2. Order of Words Signifying Progression of Thought. The last three 

verses of the passage each conclude with the statement that God has furnished 
signs “for people who would learn” (verse 97), “for people who would understand” 
(verse 98), and “for people who would believe” (verse 99). The three verses are 
similar in construction, especially verses 97 and 98, but each concludes with a dif¬ 


ferent word. The particular order of occurrence of these three words—“learn,” 
“understand,” and “believe”—signifies a certain movement of thought: those who 

would/f/rn; will, if they make the right use of what they have learned, come to 
understands and will, if they put their understanding to the right use, eventually 

come to believe. The idea of progression from learning, through understanding, to 
fielieving acquires literary force through the use of rhyming words in the original 
tot yaiamun, yafqahuTis yu'minun. 
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3. Omission. Three instances of omission may be noted. In verse 95, the" 
and the fruit pit” are split open and, it is understood, spikes and blossoms ar! 
brought forth; thus, the source (grain and fruit pit) is mentioned, but the product 
(spikes and blossoms) remains unstated. In verse 96, it is the—implied—darkness of 
the night that is split open and the morning brought forth from it; thus, the product 
(morning) is mentioned, but the source (night) remains unstated. In verse 99, the 
complete construction behind the phrase “observe its fruit when it blossoms, and its 
ripening” is “observe its fruit when it blossoms, and its ripening v)hen it ripem." 
“When it ripens” is omitted since it can be inferred from the analogous “when it 
blossoms.” 

4. Significant Variation. Verse 95 reads, in part: “He brings forth the living 
from the dead, and He is going to bring forth the dead from the living.” Note the 
difference between He bi'ivgs foi'th in the first clause and He is going to brwg forth m 
the second. In the Arabic text of the Qur’an, a verb, yukhriju, is used for the first 
phase, whereas a participle, mukhrij^ is used for the second—the difference between a 
verb and a participle in Arabic rhetoric accounting for the following explanation: He 
brings forth is simple description, whereas He is going to bring fonh connotes strong 
resolve. After having come into existence, no living organism voluntarily resigns 
itself to the fate of extinction. God, however, does not confer immortality on anyone. 
It is His firm decision to bring forth the dead from the living. The change from the 
verb to the participle indicates this Divine resolve. 

5. Brevity and Detail, Repetition, and Envelope. The passage contains an 
example of the Qur’an’s practice of stating something briefly and then amplifying it. 
The last verse of the passage, verse 99, is an explication of the opening verse: the gram 
and the fruit pit briefly mentioned in verse 95 generate the more fully described rich, 
grain-laden plants and fruit gardens of verse 99. Seen in this light, verse 99 repeats the 
idea presented in verse 95, but, obviously, it is no mechanical repetition. Furthermore, 
die passage begins and ends by stating, if with considerable v'ariation, the same idea— 
an example of the literary feamre called envelope. 

6. Shifts of Person and Number. Several times in this passage—in verses 97, 
98, and 99—shifts of person and number take place: God is first referred to by means 
of the third person singular “He” and then by means of the first person plural “We.” 
Such shifts, quite common in the Qur’an, vield the full range of their meaning only 
when studied in context. As a rule, the use of the third person signifies distance and, 
accordingly, in the present case. Divine transcendence and majesty—which are 
reinforced by the use of the singular. The use of the first person, on the other hand, 
signifies closeness and, accordingly, in the present case. Divine immanence and 
providence—which are reinforced by the use of the plural. As such, the shifts of 
person and number provide subtle literary support to the philosophical thesis 
advanced in the passage—namely, that the entire umverse is ruled by the same God, 
that the transcendent and majestic God of the heavens is also the immanent and 

provident God of the earth. 


The Primordial Covenant 




1 




7 Heights 172-173 

'^^And when your Lord took from the children of Adam, from out of their 
loins,their progeny and made them bear witness over themselves: "Am I not 
your Lord?" They said, "But yes, we bear witness!"—lest you should say, on the 
Day of Resurrection, "Indeed, we were ignorant of this"; ^^^or lest you should say, 
'iiwasour ancestors who set up copartners earlier, and we were just descendants 
after them. Will You, then, destroy us on account of what the practicers of 
falsehood did?" 


Surah 7 is Makkan. 


I. Introduction 

-Addressing the idolatrous Quraysh, the rulers of Makkah, surah 7 narrates Arabian and 
Israelite prophetic history to warn the Quraysh that their rejection of the Prophet 
.Muhammad will earn them the same punishment that was meted out to the rebellious 
nations of the past. This passage now says that monotheistic doctrine, which is 
composed of the twin beliefs of God as the only deity and God as the only provident 
being, is mdicated not only by the aforementioned prophetic history, but also by the 
covenant that God made with all members of humanity in a primordial state of 
existence. Exactly how the event described in this passage took place is not explained, 
though the main point is clear: all human beings have a native ability to recognize 
monotheistic truth and are, consequently, responsible for accepting that truth. 

II. Commentary 

In the opening part of the verse, grammatically, a single individual is addressed, 
‘Sour” in “your Lord” being singular. But the use of the singular can be interpreted to 
mean that many people are being addressed, one at a time, and that seems to he the 
case here. The addressees are asked to recall the time in the past when a certain event, 
about to be described, took place. Since, as indicated in section I, above, the event 
took place in a primordial or prehistorical setting, one might wonder whether any 
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I 

human being could have memory of that event. This question will be taken up shortly 
(see section III.l, below). Here, we will only note that, according to this passage, on a 
certain occasion before the start of humanity’s earthly tenure, God made all human 
beings bear witness to His providence, the act including the bearing of witness to His 1 
oneness. The purpose of the witnessing was to take away any excuse that human 
beings might present on the Day of Resurrection—namely, (1) that they were 
ignorant of the truth about the existence of a unique and provident God or (2) that 
their ancestors were the ones responsible for falsely setting up copartners with God 
and that they themselves, therefore, should not be punished for the idol worship of 
their ancestors, whom they simply emulated. 

The phrase “from out of their loins” serves to specify that the act of witnessing to 
God’s oneness was performed not by some but by all human beings—that is, by all I 
human beings who were ever to be bom, one generation of human beings coining out 
of the loins of the preceding generation, as would later happen in the normal course of 
procreation on earth. The phrase, in other words, underscores the universal nature of 
the witness borne. 


III. Issues 


human 


An 


question. The citizens of a country, called upon to defend their countr)' against a 
foreign invasion, may not plead ignorance of a certain ceremony held in the past at 


country, 


tion to defend their country' derives from the moral comrmmient they are presumed 
to have made as beneficiaries of the citizenship of that country. In the same vein, the 
Qur’anic passage suggests that human beings, by \drtue of their particular position in 
the scheme of things, must declare God to be their only Lord—that is, their only 
provider—since they are the beneficiaries of God’s providential care. Thus, the pas¬ 
sage under discussion can be interpreted to mean that human beings have a natural 
and intuitiv'e knowledge of God’s oneness and providence, and that this knowledge is 
sufficiently well entrenched in human nature to elicit from human beings the 
acknowledgment that God, indeed, is their Lord. It is this inherent knowledge of 
human beings that is triggered, so to speak, by the external stimulus of prophetic 
message, which explains why the Islamic Scripture calls itself a “reminder” (for 
example, Q 3:58; 12:104; 21:50)—that is, a reminder of the verities ofwhich, at some 
level and in some form, hmuan beings are already aware. 

2. Basis of Accountability in the Hereafter. Since, deep down, ail human beings 

possess an awareness of God as Lord, that awareness, this passage implies, will serve as a 

basis for holding them accountable in the hereafter. In other words, even if some people 

never received prophetic guidance during their lifetime, they will be held accountable, at 

rTAnProl wilv. sincc they naturally possess a consciousnecc .r 
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.ieir Lord. Prophetic message makes accountability specific and detailed, but the 
msence of such a message does not, in principle, render all accountability null and void. 

3. God as Lord. In this passage, the question asked by God of human beings is 

aoi,“Am 1 not your God?” but “Am I not your LordV' According to the Qur'an, the 
Arabs believed in God as the supreme deity and as the maker of the universe (Q 29:61, 
il),but their belief in other deities had compromised God’s position as the only Lord, 

orasthe only provident being. Thus, this passage holds up a mirror to Muhammad’s 
opponents, telling them that they have violated the very terms of the covenant that 
they, along with other human beings, made with God. 


IV. Literary Notes 

Inverse 173 of the passage, the Qur’an explains to the Quraysh why it has cited the 
Primordial Covenant to them: lest, on the Day of Judgment, they should argue that 
they were unaware of any such covenant or should plead that idol worship was 
invented by their ancestors, of whom they just happened to be the descendants. In 
presenting the second of the two putative arguments, the Quraysh say, after referring 
to their ancestors’ polytheism, “and we were just descendants after them.” The word 
‘descendants” is a translation of the Arabic dhurriyyahy which, significantly, is indefi¬ 
nite. The Arabic word could have been definite, that is, dhiirriyyatahu?n, “their 
descendants,” which, acmally, would have made good sense. By opting to use the 
indefinite dhiimyyah instead of the definite dhurriyyatahum^ the Quraysh try to 
distance themselves from their polytheistic ancestors: they wish to be known only as 
‘descendants,” not as “r/;e/r descendants,” as if they had no direct and intimate 
relationship with their ancestors. Their verbal dissociation from their ancestors 
reflects the Quraysh’s indifference, to be shown by them on the Day of Judgment, to 
their ancestors and stands in sharp contrast to the Quraysh’s attempt, made in earthly 
Efe, to set themselves up as the proud defenders of their ancestral polytheistic faith, 
as reported in the Qur’an (for example, 2:170; 5:104). 

Incidentally, it is to bring out the full force of the indefiniteness of dhiirriyyah that 
1 have translated this word as “just descendants” (“only descendants” is another possi¬ 
bility'). As the grammarians would say, the indefiniteness here signifies abasement or 
minificaDon. 
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Charity Offerings 


9 Repentance 60 

The charity offerings are but for the poor and the needy those administering 
them and those whose hearts are to be won over, in the cause of slaves and 
debtors, and in the cause of God and of the traveler—an obligation from God! 
And God is All-Knowing, All-Wise. 


Surah 9 is Madinan. 

I. Introduction 

In the verses immediately preceding this passage in the surah, reference is made to 
certain people who, not being very well off, had been draum to Islam mainly by their 
hopes of making financial gains upon conversion. Called, along with certain other 
groups of people, hy^pocrites in the Qur’an, these people expected to be regular recip¬ 
ients of a share of the charity offerings made by the members of the Muslim 
community. Pleased when they received a share of the offerings, they were quick to 
carp and complain if they did not get a share. In the passage under study, the Qur’an . 

says that the charity offerings are meant not for the hyqjocrites, but, rather, for certain | 

designated people. 

II. Commentary 

• I ' 

“Charity offerings” is a translation of saduqat (sing, sad/iqah), which includes all lands 
of offerings, whether given to fulfill a religious obligation (in which case they are 
called zakah) or given of one’s free mil. The Arabic word comes from a root meaning 
“truth,” and the use of that word in the verse signifies that, by making charity I 

offerings, one performs a concrete act of sacrifice, giving proof of the truth of one's 
convictions. 

The tone of the opening phrase, “The charity offerings are but for ... .^ | 

should be noted. Being greedy, the hypocrites expect to receive a sizable share of ^ 

the charity offerings, irrespective of whether they are deserving' of it. This verse 
tells the hy'pocrites that only people falling into certain categories are legitimate 
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• jgi^ts of charity offerings. The verse lists eight heads of disbursement of the 

charity offerings: 

( 1 ) “The poor” are those who lack adequate means to satisfy their basic needs. 

(2) “The needy” are those who, for some reason, find it difficult to engage in the 
struggle to earn a livelihood and, consequendy, live in destitution. As such, they 
are worse off than the poor. 

(1) Those who administer the charity offerings are to be paid out of the revenues 
made up of those offerings. In other words, the charity offerings are to be 
managed, at least partly, through a self-financing system. 

(4) The charity offerings may be used to win the hearts of people who are unfavorably 
disposed toward Islam or the Muslim community or who need support and 
encouragement to enter the fold of Islam or to stay neutral in Islam’s struggle 
against its opponents. Even Muslims with a lukewarm commitment to their 
religion may receive funds under this head. 

(5) “In the cause of slaves” means “for the purpose of liberating slaves.” 

(6) “In the cause of... debtors” means “for the purpose of helping those who have 
incurred debts that they are unable to pay.” It is assumed that the debts are due to 
some genuine cause—for exam 

business loss—and are not due to the debtor’s having in 
forbidden or morally reprehensible acts. 

(]) “In the cause of God” has both a restricted meaning and a general meaning. The 
restricted meaning is “for the purpose of fighting in the way of God”; the general 
meaning is “for the purpose of promoting the religion of Islam.” Promotion of 
the religion of Islam may take a variety of forms, such as educating people in the 
religion and establishing institutions that cater to the welfare of common people. 

(8) Travelers, irrespective of their economic or financial status, might need help because 
simply being away from home can make fulfillment of even ordinary needs difficult. 

The concluding part of this verse—“An obligation from God! And God is 
All-Knowing, All-Wise”—means that the injunction laid down in this verse must be 
obsen'ed by the believers since it comes from God, who knows what the best use of 
the chant}'offerings is since He is possessed of knowledge and since His decisions and 
ifbons are wise. 


dulged in religiously 


pie, a natural disaster or a severe and unexpected 


Issues 

1. Classification of the Heads of Disbursement. The eight heads of disburse- 
can be divided into four groups (the translation of the verse provided above 

^^^ectsthe division). The first two—the poor and the needy—form two segments of a 
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single group. By bracketing the two together, the verse means to say that poverty is( I 
be eradicated at whatever level it exists, whether at an ordinary level (the poor)orata! ' 
extraordinary level (the needy). 

The second group is made up of the administrators and “those whose hearts are to * 

be won over.” The administrators of the charity offerings are to be paid for their ser¬ 
vices and not on account of any financial need they might have. “Those whose hearts 
are to be won over” makes up a head of disbursement that is political in character, and 
disbursement of monies under this head is, therefore, subject to the discretion of the 
government. Like the previous head of disbursement, which has an instrumental 
character—because it makes possible the operation of the system of collection and 
distribution of the charity offerings—this one serves to protect the Muslim body 
politic against schism or against subversion by disaffected elements. These two heads 
of disbursement are also alike in that the recipients of charity offerings under them- 
the administrators and “those whose hearts are to be won over”—may receive charity 

offerings regardless of their financial standing. 

The next two heads, which make up the third group, are aimed at removing a 
certain kind of handicap: The slave, even if able-bodied, suffers from the constraint of 
subjection to his master. And the person who is deep in debt on account of circum¬ 
stances beyond his control may find himself at the mercy of his creditors. 

The fourth group consists of the last two heads. Going out “in the cause ofGod”- 
in its restricted sense of setting out to fight in the way of God—and going on a journey 
both have an element of uncertainty or adventure about them since those who go out to 
fight and those who travel (one should keep in mind the often dangerous conditions of 
travel in seventh-century Arabia) are away from their home or base, where they would 
feel more secure. 

While the verse limits the disbursement of the charity offerings to the above- 
mentioned eight heads, it does not stipulate that the charity offerings must be divided 
equally among the eight heads, or even that at least some amount must be allocated 
under each head. 

2 . Responsibility of the State. The commandment laid down in this verse 
presupposes the existence of a state. The third head of disbursement—namely, the 
officials responsible for administering the charity offerings—clearly implies that 
institutional arrangements are to be made for the collection and disbursement of the 
charity offerings. Likewise, the fourth head of expenditure—“those whose hearts are 
to be w'^on over”—refers to the possibility of spending money by a state-like institution 
to neutralize, placate, or win the goodwill of powerful individuals or groups, whether 
Aluslim or non-Muslim, whose hostility may pose a danger to Islam or the Muslim 

community. 

Once it is seen that the verse assumes the existence of a state, it will follow that 
both the collection and disbursement of the charity offerings should be the respon- 
sibility of an Islamic state, which should undertake to manage the charity offering 
on a relatively large scale and in a systematic manner with a view to making 
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use of the available resources. It will also be clear that an Islamic state can 
^ revenues made up of the charity offerings to initiate and implement schemes 


to 


r(jtC 


: a welfare-oriented socioeconomic system. For example, it can use the 


irCf'' 


•n generated by the charity offerings ( 1 ) to set up an indemnity fund to help 


'*^" 5 . ( 2 ) to provide support to new converts to Islam with a view to helping them 
Cjjj a footing in the new religious and social environment; and (3) to build 
"jljoes like inns, rest houses, and eating places along highways to serve the needs 

lujvelers. 

















12 Joseph 36-42 

^^Two young men entered prison along with him. One of them said, "I see 
myself in a dream pressing wine." And the other said, "I see myself in a dream 
carrying bread over my head, with birds eating of it." "Tell us its interpretation; we 
regard you as one of those of good conduct." 

^^He said, "No food that is served to you shall come to you except that I shall 
have told you its interpretation before it comes to you. This is of what my Lord has 
taught me. I have abandoned the way of people who do not believe in God; and 
they are the ones who deny the hereafter. ^®And I have followed the way of my 
ancestors—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It does not behoove us to associate 
anything with God. This is of God's bounty upon us and upon people, but most 
people do not offer gratitude. ^^My fellow-prisoners, are various masters better or 
God, the One, the Dominant? '*^You do not worship any other than Him except 
names that you and your ancestors have named: God has sent down no sanction 
for them. Rule belongs to none but God. He has commanded that you worship 
none but Him. This is the right religion, but most people do not know. '^’My 
fellow-prisoners, as for one of you, he will serve wine to his master; and as for the 
other one, he will be crucified, and birds will eat of his head. The matter about 
which you are seeking my opinion is decided." '’^And he said to the one who, of 
the two, he thought, was going to be saved, "Mention me to your master." But 

Satan caused him to forget to mention him to his master, and so he remained in 
prison for several years. 


Surah 12 is Makkan. 


I. Introduction 

This passage relates an incident from the story of Joseph, one of the sons of Jacob 
and—in Islam—a prophet. According to the Qur anic story, narrated in detail in surah 
12, the jealous half-brothers of young Joseph drop him in a well, from which he is 
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jjcovered by a group of caravaneers and sold in Egypt to a person called, in Q 12:30, 

possessed of power”; that is, one occupying a position of power) 

^jntheBible, “an officer of Pharaoh, the captain of the guard” (Genesis 39:1). The 
jjcepbonally handsome Joseph is pursued by the captain’s wife, but he repulses her 
.(jvjnces, and she, becoming vengeful, has him imprisoned. Two young men enter 

pfjson along with Joseph. In the prison, the Qur'anic passage suggests, Joseph 
liecomes bown for his excellent character and acquires the reputation of a wise man. 
Die two prisoners each have a dream and request Joseph to interpret it. Joseph inter¬ 
prets the dreams, but not before he has presented to the two prisoners the essential 
tenet of the creed he follows—the tenet of monotheism. 


11. Commentary 

Ifrre 36.* “Two young men” is a translation of the Arabic/atayaTZ. The same word, in 
the singular——is used for Joseph a few verses before the passage, implying that 
Joseph is about the same age as the two other prisoners. That the two prisoners are 
impressed with Joseph means, then, that Joseph had, at a young age, earned a sohd 
reputation for being a good, wise individual. 

“Pressing wine” means 

Ihes S7-40: Asked by the two prisoners to interpret their dreams, Joseph senses 
that he has a perfect opportunity to acquaint them with his faith and either get them 
to accept it or create a soft spot for it in their hearts. But he is intelligent enough to 
put them at ease first since he knows that they are eager to find out the meaning of 
their dreams and would have little interest in hearing a lengthy disquisition on serious 
religious or philosophical issues. He also realizes that his presentation to them cannot 
encroach on the meal time, which offered one of the few breaks in the dull prison 
routine and was something the prisoners looked forward to. It seems that the time for 
thenext meal was approaching, and so, after reassuring the two prison-mates that he 
rill interpret their dreams before the next meal arrives, Joseph makes his case. 

The sequence in which Joseph lays out the elements of his argument is notable. To 
begin with, he disclaims, very modestly, any credit for his ability to interpret dreams: he 
owes this ability to God, he says. The disclaimer also indicates that, in Joseph’s view, the 
bowledge of the interpretation of dreams is speculative in character—except in those 
ases in which such knowledge has a revelatory base. In other words, Joseph is distin- 
grishing between soothsaying and revelation. Next, Joseph dissociates himself from 
the people who deny God—that is, who deny the oneness of God or set up peers to 
God—adding that people who do so lack belief in the hereafter as well, the implication 
beingthattherightbelief in God necessarily includes belief in God as judge in an after¬ 
life. Having rejected belief in setting up copartners to God, Joseph declares, in positive 
terms, that he follows the monotheistic religion of his ancestors—Abraham, Isaac, and 
kob. The manner in which Joseph refers to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob suggests that 


obtaining wine by pressing grapes. 
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the names of these personages were not unknown in Egypt, or even in the larger region 
of which Egypt was a part. The reference to the ancestors also implies that Joseph is 
not following some newfangled religion but a major and well-known religion with 
which respected persons like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are associated. 


“It does not behoove us to associate anything with God” means that it is unbe¬ 
coming of human beings to set up copartners to God, for God has given human 
beings enough sense and furnished them with enough evidence in nature and in their 
own lives for them to realize that nothing is fit to be God’s peer or equal. 

“This is of God’s bounty upon us and upon people, but most people do not offer 
gratitude.” Joseph is saying that, although a bountiful God has put enough resources at 
the disposal of all human beings to reach the truth about God, most people, outofwill- 
ful ignorance, fail to reach that truth and, as a result, do not offer to God the gratitude 
they owe Him. Joseph makes a subtle distinction, though. By “us” in “upon us” he 
means the followers of Abraham; by “people” in “upon people” he means humankind, 
or the people of Egypt, to whom his two fellow prisoners belong. The distinction 
implies that, unlike Abraham and his family and followers, who are monotheists and are 
grateful to God for guiding them to the truth, most people do not have the right belief 
about God and show little appreciation of the guidance that God has furnished to them. 
Joseph strengthens his case by asking the tw'o prisoners a pointed question, one that 
they could answer from their own experience: Is it better to settle one master or several 
different masters? Building on the expected, though unstated, answer—namely, that it 
is better to serve a single master—Joseph asks whether it is right to sen^e anyone other 
than God, the One, the Dominant.” Having presented his main argument, Joseph can 
now afford to be blunt, and so he declares that all beings other than God whom their 
devotees call upon for help are mere names without substance for which no Divine 
sanction exists. And rounding out his statement about monotheism, he adds that God is 
the only ruler there is and the only being worthy of worship. “Rule belongs to none but 
God" means that God alone has the right and privilege to give commandments and 
pass judgment. The statement—which, Joseph comments, represents the essence of 
“the right religion”—probably carries political as well as religious implications. 


Verse 41: Having argued for monotheism, Joseph now interprets his prison-mates’ 
dreams: one of the two prisoners will be released from prison and reinstated in his posi¬ 
tion of serving wine to the king, while the other will be crucified. In offering his inter¬ 
pretation, Joseph avoids specifying which of the two individuals is meant in the case of 
each interpretation and, instead, uses ambiguous language: “As for one of you ... and 
as for the other one.” By not identifying the prisoner who is destined to be crucihed, he 
is, possibly, trying to avoiding hurting that prisoner’s feelings too much, even though it 
is obvious which prisoner will meet chat fate. 


V'erse '42; Joseph requests the prisoner who is to be released to mention him to the lone 
upon his release. The Qur’an says that Satan caused that prisoner to forget to mention 
Joseph to the king, and that Joseph, consequendy, remamed m prison for quite a few years. 
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What is the meaning of Satan’s causing of the prisoner to forget to mention Joseph 
lotheldng? The meaning seems to be that reinstatement in his former position at the 
jang’s court made the prisoner forget about his life in prison and, consequently, he 
neglected to mention Joseph to the king. The prisoner’s heedlessness, being unvirtraous 
in character, is attributed to Satan. 

in. Issues 

!• Joseph’s Character. Joseph’s speech to his prison-mates sheds light on cer¬ 
tain aspects of his character. That he was quite young at the time of his imprisonment 
suggests, as already noted, Joseph’s precocity: at a very young age, he had fully 
imbibed the Abrahamic monotheistic teaching that he must have received in his 
father Jacob’s house before being forcibly separated from him. That he remains 
derated to the Abrahamic faith of monotheism through his prison ordeal—which, 
iccordingto the surah, is only one of the several ordeals he goes through—shows his 
maturity and perseverance. We have already remarked about Joseph’s intelligence, 
cndenced by his seizing of the right moment to preach to the two prison-mates. We 
inaj’add that, in the short amount of time available to him, Joseph does an excellent 
job of presenting the essence of his religion to his fellow prisoners; he focuses on the 
iemelof the Abrahamic faith, presenting both a critique of polytheism and a strong 
statement in support of monotheism, speaking, throughout, in an idiom that the two 
prison-mates would find quite easy to understand (note, especially, the contrast 
drawn by Joseph between serving one master and serving many masters). Ajnd the 
prefatory statement he makes before presenting his faith to the two prison-mates— 
namely, that he owes to God his ability to interpret dreams—serves to reinforce his 
preaching to the prison-mates since he is clearly implying that the accuracy of his 
interpretation of dreams derives from the truth of the monotheistic creed which he 
has inherited from his forefathers, the creed which he is about to invite his fellow 
pnsoners to accept. 

The passage underscores Joseph’s modesty. In referring to his illustrious ances¬ 
tors, he makes no attempt to win respect or honor for himself by claiming association 
tiththe .\brahamic line, but only stresses that he follows the way of Abraham, Isaac, 

2 nd Jacob (verse 38). Also, he takes no credit for his ability to interpret dreams but 
j calls that ability a gift from God (verse 37). 

I 2. Egyptian Society. From Joseph’s speech, one gathers that the two prisoners 
} "ho enter prison along with Joseph hold beliefs that are typically held by the larger, 
poliTheislic Egyptian society. The passage indicates, though, that Egyptian society 
'^35 not entirely unfamiliar with monotheistic ideas, and that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jjcobwere known figures among the Egyptians. It is against this setting that Joseph 
^tpresses his loyalty to “the way of my ancestors—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” 
^^plaining, in the same breath, that this way consists in rejecting polytheism and 
^^pousmg monotheism (verse 38). 
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Verse 36 suggests that, according to popular Egyptian belief, at least some t)'pes 
of dreams were considered significant and that individuals known for piety and 
wisdom were believed to have the ability to interpret them. 

IV. Literary Notes 

1 . V^o are the two prisoners who enter prison along with Joseph? The Qur’an, 
following its general practice about the depiction of characters, does not provide 
much detail about their identity or background. According to the Bible, one was the 
king’s chief butler, while the other was the king’s chief baker. VTiy were they sent to 
prison? Again, the Qur’an is silent on the matter; the Bible, too, does not give the 
reason for their imprisonment. According to the Talmud, however, the king was 
angry with both because, on one occasion, the bread was found to be gritt)', and the 
wine served to the king was found with an insect in it. Muslim commentators on 
the Qur’an speculate that the two were accused of conspiring to kill the king by 
poisoning his food. From the Qur’anic standpoint, however, it is not crucial to 
determine the cause of the king’s indignation. At this point, a certain stylistic feature 
of the Qur’an may be noted. 

Qur’anic narrative usually focuses on the essence of the matter at hand, skipping 
details. In fact, it defines the essence of the matter sometimes by' leaving out details 
that it considers redundant or of secondary' importance and sometimes by implying 
such details in its description. This often results in what may be called time jumps, an 
example of which occurs at the beginning of this passage: Immediately after Joseph 
and the two youths enter prison, the latter request Joseph to interpret their dreams. A 
review of verse 36 gives us an idea of the amount of infonnarion that is implied rather 
than explicitly stated in the story, furnishing an example of Qur’anic verbal economy: 

• Joseph and two other y'ouths enter prison. 

• All three remain in prison for a sufficiently long time for Joseph’s fellow prisoners 
to form an estimate of his character. 

• Joseph’s fellow prisoners each see a dream (the use of the imperfect tensein 
each prisoner’s statement suggests that each saw his dream repeatedly but 
failed to arrive at a satisfactory' interpretation of it, such that he is sufficiently 
perturbed about the dream to ask Joseph—who has, in the meantime, earned 
the trust of both of them and impressed them with his wisdom and good 
character—to interpret the dream). 

2. In verse 36, the second prison-mate relates his dream in these words: “I see 
myself in a dream carrying bread over my head.” Here, the use of the preposition 
"over” ifawqa) as against the expected “on” {'ala) is quite significant. It is only when 
you are walking at a fast pace or are almost running that you carry, say, a basket, tjvtf 
your head, holding it aloft, your vertically outstretched arms not allowing the basket 
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.jjych your head. The baker, in other words, saw himself rushing along in his 
Joseph interprets the baker’s dream to mean that the baker will be crucified, 
tjffjedid the baker know that he was only rushing to his death! 

3 . In verse 37, Joseph’s statement that he has "abandoned the way of people who 
not believe in God” does not necessarily mean that Joseph himself was once a dis- 
lieliever. The word “abandoned” in the verse means “rejected,” but its use in prefer¬ 
ence to “rejected” has twofold significance. First, Joseph is implying that he follows 
ilie monotheistic creed of his forefathers not because he is partial to that creed but 
beause he has found merit in it after having examined it objectively. In other words, 
jo5eph is no mere imitator; he has consciously adopted his ancestral religion and 
mimsl) given up or abandoned idolatry. Second, Joseph is subtly suggesting to the 
prison-mates how they should act now that they have been informed about the true 
religion: they should abandon their ancestral rehgion. 

4. After interpreting their dreams, Joseph says to his prison-mates: "The matter 
about which you are seeking my opinion is decided” (verse 41). The impersonal 
character of the passive voice—“is decided” (Arabic: qndiya )—here denotes the finahty 
of the interpretations: the matter in question has been decided and is not subject to 
change. Furthermore, the use of the passive voice signifies that the source of the 
interpretations lies outside Joseph—God, obviously, being the source alluded to. And 
there is the added suggestion that God will necessarily cause the interpretations to 
fiiaterialize. 

V.The Biblical Account 

The Biblical story of Joseph is much more detailed than the Qur’^nic, but we will 
make only three points about it, keeping in mind the Qur’anic passage under study. 
First, the Biblical detail helps to make specific what is left unspecified in the Qur’an; 
for example, as already noted, the two prisoners are given identities in the Biblical 
stories—one is the king’s buder, and the other, the king’s baker. Qur’anic commenta¬ 
tors, in fact, borrow this and other information from the Bible or Jewish sources 
(without necessarily naming the sources). Second, the Qur’anic narration of the 
loecdote of Joseph preaching to his prison-mates does not find an analogue in the 
Bible, or even in the Talmud. Third, the passage under study would, in view of 
the above, draw a picture of Joseph that is, in some respects, different from the 
1 Biblical picture. The passage gives the Qur’anic story of Joseph a very sharp religious 
and ethical focus. 
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16 Bee 125-128 

^25|nvite to the path of your Lord with wisdom and good counsel, and argue 
with them in the best manner; your Lord—He knows full well who has gone astray 
from His path, and He knows full well those who would be guided. ’^^And if you 
should retaliate, then retaliate to the extent to which you have been wronged. But if 
you are patient, then it is much better for those who are patient. ’^^And be patient. 
And it is not possible for you to have patience except with God's help. And do not 
grieve over them, and do not be in distress on account of their scheming. 
^^®lndeed, God is with those who are godfearing and who perform good works. 


Surah 16 is Makkan. 

I. Introduction 

At the time of the revelation of surah 16, as verses 126-127 of this passage indicate, the 
Muslims, still in Makkah, were being fiercely opposed, were even being persecuted by 
the Quraysh, the ruling tribe of Makkah, there being a possibility that the Muslims 
would react sharply and angrily against their oppressors. In these circumstances, the 
surah advised the Aluslims to act with patience; to retaliate, if they must, proportion¬ 
ately to the wTong committed against them; and, above all, to continue their mission of 
inviting people—“with wdsdom and good counsel”—to the faith of Islam. This passage 
may be compared with Q 22:38^1 (see chapter 27, “War in Self-Defense”). 

II. Commentary 

l^rse 125: Addressing the Prophet and, through him, the Muslims, the verse lays 
down the basic guidelines for inviting nonbelievers to enter the fold of Islam, The 
invitation must be characterized by (1) wisdom, which here stands for sound argument 
and reasoning, and (2) good counsel, which signifies sincere advice or admonition 
tendered with gendeness and affecdon. 

The verse permits Muslims to “argue” with their opponents, but it stresses that 
they must argue ‘‘in the best manner ”—that is, in a calm and dignified manner and 
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•jjout becoming offensive or contentious. Their responsibility, the verse tells the 
Uyslims, is to convey the message to those outside the faith and not to compel 
-version, for God knows full well who has strayed from the path of guidance and 
,ill not return to it, just as He knows full well who has a genuine interest in 
obtaining guidance and will hasten to accept guidance even upon making cursory 
,{(|uaintance with it. 

lerfW 126-128: If, in a particular situation, the Muslims decide to retaliate against 
oppression or persecution, they must not overretaliate. And, of course, they must not, 
iiDiier any circumstances, cross the limits set down by the Islamic ethical code for 
doling with others. Showing patience is, at any rate, better than exacting retribution, 
for, in exacting retribution, one is not only likely to commit excesses, but is also liable 
loliurt the cause of inviting others to the faith. Being patient under provocation is 
difficult, so one must seek God’s help and pray to Him to grant one patience. 

As for those who would not beheve in the truth, the Prophet and his followers 
Diusineither lose any sleep over them nor worry about the plots such people are 
latching against Islam and Muslims, for God is with those who are godfearing—that 
li, who refrain from committing prohibited acts and who actively perform good 
iciions—and will protect them against their opponents and will also ensure their 
{tennial success. 
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Commandments 


17 Night Journey 22-39 

22Do not set up another deity along with God, lest you end up as one 
censured, forsaken. ^Mnd your Lord has decreed that you shall not worship 
anyone except Him. And that you shall treat your parents well. Should one of 
them, or both, happen to reach old age while they are with you, do not say Ufff 
to them; and do not rebuke them; and speak to them in kind words. ^'’And lower 
the wing of humility, out of mercy, for them, and say: "My Lord, have mercy on 
them, just as they brought me up when I was little." ^^Your Lord has full 
knowledge of what is in your hearts. If you are virtuous, then He is very forgiving 
to those who come back. 

^^And give the kinsman his due, and the one in need, and the traveler, and 
do not be extravagant in spending; ^^the extravagant spenders are the brothers 
of satans; and Satan is very ungrateful to his Lord. ^^And if you must draw away 
from them, while seeking your Lord's mercy, which you are expecting, then 
speak to them in gentle words. ^^And do not tie up your hands to your neck, 
and do not spread them out all the way, lest you end up as one reproached, 
without resource. ^°Your Lord amplifies sustenance for whomever He wishes, 

and curtails it; He is One Well-Informed about His people. One Watching over 
them. 

And do not kill your children for fear of poverty: We give sustenance to them 
as well as to you; killing them is a great sin. 

^^And do not come close to illicit sex; it is a glaring immorality, and it is an evil 
path. 

^^And do not kill a being whom Cod has declared inviolate, except for just 
cause; and one who is killed wrongfully. We have given his next of kin authority, 
but let him not exceed the limits in killing; he is going to be helped. 

^Mnd do not come close to the orphan's wealth, except in a manner that is 
most fitting, until he reaches maturity. And fulfill commitments; commitments are 
going to be questioned about. 

^^And fill up the measure when you give measure, and weigh with an even 
balance; this is better, and is more excellent in respect of outcome. 

^^And do not follow what you have no knowledge of; the ears, the eyes, the 
heart—each of these shall be questioned about it. 
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0 not walk on earth with a swagger; you will never tear up the earth, 

II roarh the mountains in height. ^^All of that, the evil thereof, is 

jiKjyiu Will never reaci 1 
(ikpleasing to your Lord. 

%is is of what your Lord has revealed to you of wisdonn. And do not set up 
jnoitierdeity along with Cod, lest you are thrown into hell as one reproached, 
(fpelled. 


Siirah 17 is Makkan. 


I* Introduction 

This passage is a compact statement of Islamic commandments. "The focus of the 
commandments—no fewer than twenty-five—is social conduct, ranging from dis¬ 
charging one’s obligations to one’s parents to refraining from cheating in selling mer¬ 
chandise. The commandments are related to and derived from the matrix of 
monotheistic belief, which is stated in the opening verse (22) and is repeated in the 
tact same words in the last verse (39). Xhe passage is ptmctuated with exhortations to 
adopt an attitude marked by gentleness, humility, moderation, and conscientiousness. 


11. Commentary 

itne 22: After stating the most fundamental commandment of Islam—“Do not set 
iipanother deity along with God”—the verse warns that violation of the command¬ 
ment will reduce one, in the afterlife, to the state of “one censured, forsaken.” 
‘Censured” means condemned by God, and “forsaken” means betrayed by erstwhile 
bends and supporters, including Satan, called the “Great Forsaker” in Q 25:29. Since 
one who sets up deities besides God will be censured and forsaken, the monotheist, 
one can infer, will earn praise and receive Divine support. 

This verse is apparendy addressed to the Prophet (the “you” in the Arabic text is 
angular), but the real addressee is the entire Muslim community, the Prophet having 
tieen addressed as the leader or representative of that community. The command- 
intni, in other words, is general. 

The prohibition against worshipping anyone other than God is here 
rtpeaied, and the commandment to treat one’s parents well is given next. There is a 
connection between the two injunctions: In this world, after God, one’s parents are the 
ones to whom one is most beholden. But while the parents must be treated with the 
otmosi respea and kindness, they may not be raised to the level of deity. If this is true 
'ifparents, then with much stronger reason must it be true of all other human beings. 
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Notably, the commandment about being kind to parents is joined by conjunction to 
that of worshipping only one God. By bracketing the two commandments together, the 


Qur’an elevates the status of parents. 

One’s parents deserve one’s care and affection at any age and not only when they 
reach old age. The reference to old age in the verse underscores the point that it is 
especially when they get old, become weak or disabled, and, perhaps, develop eccen¬ 
tricities of attitude that the parents might become difficult to deal with and care for. It 
is at this time that their children, who, quite possibly, are in the prime of their youth 
and are living their own lives and pursuing their owm interests, need to remember that 
their parents took care of them and put up with them when they were helpless little 
kids and must realize that it is time for the children to repay some of the kindness they 
received from their parents at an earlier time. Accordingly, the Qur’In says that, in 
dealing with their parents in the latter’s old age, the children must make a special 
effort to be kind to their parents: they must not even utter the word Ujf !—an Arabic 
interjection signifying impatience and frustration—and they must not chide or scold 


them for anything they do. The prohibition against uttering Ujf! to one’s parents 
would apply, of course, to the word’s counterpart in any other language. It goes with¬ 
out saying, too, that the prohibition would apply vdth stronger reason to inflicting 
greater hurt on the parents. 


^A^hile they are with you” means: If they are living with you or if you are respon¬ 
sible for taking care of them. The phrase is meant to alert the children to the fact that 
taking care of the old, weak, and possibly disabled parents, who are either living with 
their children or for whom their children are the primary caregivers, may, at times, 
become too demanding a task and that the children will, therefore, need to be espe¬ 
cially patient and forbearing. The phrase also suggests that old parents living with 
their children or children being directly involved in the caretaking of their parents 
should be a norm in Muslim society. And there is the implied reminder—reinforcing a 
point already made—that there was a time when, as dependents, the children lived 
with their parents, who took care of their children and put up with their at times diffi¬ 
cult or odd behavior. 

There is a certain poignancy in the words “Should one of them, or both, happen 
to reach old age while they are with you.” If one of the parents dies, the surviving par¬ 
ent feels lonelier and is in greater need of support and consolation; if both parents 
reach old age, caregiving may present great difficulties. It is this challenging nature of 
the task to which the verse is referring. 


Verse 24: The idiom “to lower the wing of humility for somebody” means “to obey or 
submit to somebody.” The image is that of a parent bird protecting its young ones by 
covering them under its wings, and the Qur’an uses it to point out to the children that 
it may be time to reverse roles: Their parents spread out their wings of nurturing love 
for their children when the latter were weak infants, and now the children must cover 
the parents, so to speak, under the wings of dutihiJ obedience and love. The phrase 
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{mercy” signifies that submission or obedience to the parents must be offered 
love and compassion. 




,!)(« 




ij: Verse 24 enjoined the children to adopt an attitude of love and submission 
• irparents during their old age. Verse 25 now says that such an attitude toward 
''^^. jrents must arise out of genuine sentiment, for God knows whether, in treating 
„parents in a certain way, one is abiding by the injunction in spirit as well as in let- 
,flr whether one is putting up a show (“Your Lord has full knowledge of what is in 
Mif hearts"), 2nd He will reward one, or withhold reward from one, depending on 
Ij^ yjlity of one’s faith and actions. Those who are remiss in carrying out their obli- 
-ons to their parents will, if they repent, be forgiven by God, for God forgives 
‘ihflse «’ho come back”—that is, those who seek forgiveness for their lapses. 


TfUfrVerse 26 does not say, “And help the kinsman, the one in need, and 
ilietrailer," but “And give the kinsman his due, and the one in need, and the trav- 
fler." The word “due” is a translation of haqq^ which denotes the obligation of giv- 
inaont the right that belongs to one. One’s poor kinsmen are the first on the list of 
iosewho deserve help. “One in need ”—miskin in the original—is one who is desti- 
rateand, therefore, worse off than an ordinary poor person. A kinsman who is also 
(ifitinjte would, of course, be doubly deserving of help. As for travelers, they are 
tflotled to help regardless of their financial status if, being away from home, they 
y themselves resourceless at some point. Addressing those who are well-off, the 
Rise says that the people belonging to the above-listed categories—poor kinsmen, 
need}'indidduals, travelers—are deserving of help and that, in coming to their aid, 
one must not think that one is doing them a favor, for to help them is only to dis¬ 
charge one’s obligation toward them and to give them the haqq that rightfully 
Wongs to them. 

The prohibition, in the second part of verse 26, against extravagant spending is 
closely connected in thought to the commandment, given in the first part of the verse, 
tthelpthoseinneed; Since it is one’s obligation to help the less fortunate, one cannot 
lie allowed to squander one’s wealth. Verse 27 reinforces that idea. Underlying tKe 
R5e is the argument that the proper way to offer gratitude for wealth, a gift from 
Godjis to spend it responsibly. Extravagance keeps one from carrying out one’s obli- 
I gahonsto people in need and is, for that reason, the way of Satan, who, being ungrate- 
MtoGod, would also like human beings to be ungrateful to God. Verse 28 adds the 
nder that, if one lacks the resources to help people in need but expects to come by 
wme money in the near future and, therefore, wishes to “draw away” from such 
people—that is, avoid them so as not to have to refuse them bluntly—then one should, 

Jtleast, speak to them gently and not hurt their feelings. The words “seeking your 
Urd’s mercy, which you are expecting” suggest that if one does not have the means to 
Pfovidefinancial assistance to those who have petitioned for such assistance, then, 
ustead of completely disappointing them, one might promise to help them on achiev- 
'Jig a degree of prosperity. 
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Verse 29: “To tie up one’s hands to one’s neck” means “to be hghtfisted”; the • ■ 
draws the picture of one who is unabJe to “spread” one’s hand—thatis, tospenj 
money—when asked to give financial help. “To spread out one’s bands,” by 
means “to be extravagant.” Verses 26-27 prohibited extravagant spending Verse 

anticipating a possible reaction, says that the prohibition against such spending is C 
meant to keep one from meeting one’s ovm needs. The right thing to do is to taketL 
middle ground—to be neither a skinflint nor a squandermaniac. Only moderation ii, 
spending will enable one to meet one’s ovn needs and, at the same time, to help others 
Reckless spending on oneself udlj incur people’s reproach—for one Mill not be able to 
assist those who ask for assistance—and render one incapable of fulhiJing one’sobfe. 
tions toward others—for one \\ili be left vith no resources with w'hich to meet those 
obh’gations. 

Terse 30: The first part of verse 29 urged the believers not to be miserly. Miserliness 
is actuated by the thought that one’s effort is the sole and exclusive determinant of 
one’s financial position in the world, and that one can avoid poverty only by keeping 
one’s resources to oneself. Verse 30 criticizes that thought, saying that the ultimate 
source of both riches and poverty' is God, who is watchhilly aware of people’s drcuni- 
stances and who decides, in his wisdom, w'hom to give how' much. The right attitude 
for people, then, is to spend moderately, satisfying one’s ow'n needs and discharging 
one’s financial obligarions to others. 

Terse 31: The same attitude that underlies miserliness underlay the ancientArab 
practice of female infanticide. Thinking that girls, incapable of making a significant 
contribution to their families’ or tribes’ wealth w'ere a liability, some Arabs buried 
their female children alive, prompting the Qur’Sn to make a comment similar to die 
one made in verse 30—namely, that God is the ultimate source of both abundanceand 
indigence. Ciod sustains all—children no less than their parents. It is, therefore,a 
great sin to commit infanticide for fear of impoverishment. 

Terse 32: The prohibition against getting close to illicit sex means that one must not 
only stay' away from it, but must also refrain from doing anything that might, direcdv 
or indirectly', lead to it. Illicit sex is “a glaring immorality” in the sense that the gener¬ 
ality of human beings regard it as such and that no proof is required to establish it as 
an immoral act. It is “an evil path” in the sense that society’s acceptance and practice 
of se.xual promiscuity' will undermine the family sy'stem, thus compromising the stabil¬ 
ity and health of society'. 

Terse 33: Human life has sanctity. Taking someone’s life is, therefore, forbidden, 
except when some just cause exists—for example, when one kills someone wantonly 
imd, in doing so, forfeits one’s own hfe. The near relatives of one wrongfuJiy 
have the right to demand punishment for the killer or to receive compensation ffom 
him in the form of blood money. But the relatives should realize that, since the hwis 
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on their side, giving them the support of the penal and judicial system, they must not 
# 1 )overboard in exacting revenge—for example, by killing a man of distinction from 
the aggressor party in place of the real killer if the latter happens to be an ordinary 
individual or by killing more people ffom the aggressor party in return for a single 
individual failed. Such excesses in taking revenge were commonly committed in pre- 
IslanucArabia, and this verse orders a departure ffom those practices. 

According to this verse, the real plaintiff in a case of homicide is not the state but 
the heir or survivor of the person killed; the function of the state is only to enforce the 
will of the heir or survivor. 

FerseS4:0ne in charge of an orphan’s property must manage it with the utmost 
care and responsibility, handing over the property to the orphan when the 
orphan reaches maturity. One who takes charge of an orphan’s property makes a 
commitment—^notonly to the orphan but also to God—to manage the property with 
integrity and will, on Judgment Day, be held responsible for this as well as all other 
commitments. 

few 35.'One who sells merchandise must give full measure and weigh accurately. 
Such practices constitute sound economic policy in this world and will ensure a better 
outcome—that is, salvation—in the afterlife. 

lene Jti; This is a prohibition against indulging in slander and rumormongering. 
“WTiaiyou have no knowledge of’ means “what you lack definite knowledge about” 
and,hence, “what lacks basis in truth and certitude.” One who is disposed to engag¬ 
ing in the aforementioned acts would do well to remember that, on the Day of 
Judgment, God will hold people accountable not only for the things they hear with 
their ears and see with their eyes, but also for the thoughts they secretly entertain in 
their hearts. 

In “the ears, the eyes, the heart—each of these shall be questioned about it,” the 
pronoun “it” refers to “what you have no knowledge of” in the first part of the verse. 
In other words, the ears, the eyes, and the heart each will be asked; Why did you get 
involved in untruths? 


Ikses S7-18: These verses enjoin modesty of behavior; Do not walk about arro¬ 
gantly on God’s earth, for you will not tear up the earth if you stomp around on the 
ground, and you will not be able to rival the mountains in height if you tried. In 
other words: It behooves you to be humble before God, whose limitless power is 
attested by the phenomena He has created, such as the vast earth and the lofty 

tioiintains. 

In “All of that, the evil thereof, is displeasing to your Lord,” the words “All of 
refer to the prohibitions stated in the preceding verses. The complete phrase 
•'tphes that those who violate the prohibitions will earn God’s displeasure. 
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Verse 39: The demonstrative “this” refers to all the good qualities or characteris¬ 
tics that have been cited in this passage. Referring to all of them, this verse says 
that the instructions given in the preceding verses represent part of the wisdom 
that has been revealed by God to the Prophet Muhammad. The passage ends witli 
a repetition of a commandment of fundamental importance, the one given at the 
beginning of the passage—the real addressee, again, being the believing commu¬ 
nity at large; Do not associate anyone with God, for those who do so wdll be cast 
into hell—having earned disgrace and having been driven away from God’s mercy 
on account of their sins. 

III. Literary Notes 

1 . This passage opens (verse 22 ) and ends (verse 39) with the prohibition of 
idolatry, thus employing the literarv'^ de\dce of envelope to underscore the impor¬ 
tance of monotheism as the ground of all belief and conduct. More specifically, the 
envelope stresses that monotheism should be, so to speak, the alpha and omega of 
all thought and action and that monotheism serves as a wall that encloses and guards 

the teachings of the passage, these teachings enduring only for as long as the wall 
stands in its place. 

2 . The Arabic text of the passage contains several instances of shift of number. 
We will note a few of them. Verse 22 , employing the second person singular form, 
seems to address the Prophet Muhammad. Obviously, the commandment, ^Do not 
set up another deity along with God” (verse 22) or “[Y]ou shall not worship anyone 
except Him (verse 23) does not imply that there was a danger that Muhammad 
would start worshipping idols. The use of the second person singular in this verse is, 
therefore, meant to address Muhammad as a representative of the larger Muslim 
community, and it is the community that is being enjoined, through Muhammad, to 
guard against relapsing into idol worship. This interpretation of the use of the sec¬ 
ond person singular in verse 22 is confirmed in the next verse, in which the second 
person singular (Muhammad is the addressee) is quickly followed by the second per¬ 
son plural (the community is the addressee), thus: “And your (Muhammad’sl Lord 
lias decreed that y^ou [the community! shall not worship anyone except Him.” 

In verse 2 3, again, the second person singular, ostensibly used to address 
Muhammad, is actually meant to address the members of the Muslim community at 

9 

large: “And that you shall treat y'our parents well. Should one of them, or both, hap¬ 
pen to reach old age while they are with you, do not say to them; and do nor 
rebuke them; and speak to them in kind words.” Muhammad, as an individual, could 
not have been the addressee in the verse since neither of his parents was then alive; he 
was born after his father’s death and his mother had died whiJe he was a lirde child. 

3. This passage illustrates some of the patterns used by the Qur’an in presenting its 
material. Thus, in the Qur’an, the injunction to treat one’s parents with kindness often 
comes on the heels of the injunction to worship the one and only true God; verses 
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1^,21 of the passage exemplify that pattern. Also, a statement of the imperative to 
0 pect the life of others is often followed in the Qur’an by a statement of the impera- 
to respect the property of others. In this passage, the injunction, in verse 33, 
jjjinst taking someone’s life is preceded by a reference to a certain type of killing, that 
flffemale infanticide, practiced by some tribes in Arabia, whereas the injunction, in 
,fK 34, against mismanaging orphans’ property is followed by a certain type of com- 
lUtrcial malpractice, that of giving short measure—thus yielding a subpassage consist- 

of verses 33-35. 


fV. Biblical Parallels 


.In obnous Biblical parallel to the Qur’anic passage is the Decalogue, or the Ten 
Commandments, in Exodus 20:1—17 (and Deuteronomy 5:6—21). The Decalogue, 
too, begins with the prohibition against idol worship and lists several of the other 
commandments contained in the Qur’anic passage: 


‘Then God spoke all these words; am the Lord your God, who brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of slavery, ^you shall have no other gods before me 

■'Youshall not make for yourself an idol. . . . 

'•Honor your father and your mother. . . . 

"You shall not murder. 

"You shall not commit adultery. 

"You shall not steal... . (Exodus 20:1-15) 


liuhe Biblical passage, “You shall not steal” (verse 15) is based on the same principle 
ofthe sanctity of other people’s property on which the injunction in the Qur’anic pas¬ 
sage about orphans’ property (verse 34) is based. The injunction about giving full 
measure in the Qur’anic passage (verse 35) is also akin to the same principle since to 
give short measure is to steal. 

Leviticus 19, too, is relevant: 

'The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 

■Speak to all the congregations of the people of Israel and say to them: You shall 
be holy, fori the Lord your God am holy. ^You shall each revere your mother and 
father... I am the Lord your God. "'Do not turn to idols or make cast images for 
yourselves: I am the Lord your God. . . . 

’Hlienyou reap the harvest of your land, you shall not reap to the very edges of your 

ftid, or gather the gleanings of your harvest. '^You shall not strip your vineyards 
or gather the fallen grapes of your vineyards; you shall leave them for the poor 
“d the alien: I am the Lord your God. 

shall not steal; you shall not deal falsely.. .. 
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^^You shaJJ not defraud your neighbor; you shaJl not steal; and you shall not IteepL 
yourself the wages of a laborer until morning.... 

^^You shall not cheat in measuring length, weight, or quantity. ^^You shall have 
honest balances, honest weights.. . . ^"You shall keep all my statues and all my 
ordinances, and observe them: I am the Lord. 

The Qur’anic passage begins and ends with a statement of monotheism, andthesafu 
is the case with this chapter of Leviticus, although the phrase “I am the Lord”aL 
occurs several times in this chapter. 



20 T 2 r-Hjr 0-36 


’And has the story of Moses reached you? ^^When he saw a fire, and said to 
(lisfamily, "Stay here awhile. 1 have glimpsed a fire; perhaps, 1 will bring you a 
liiebrand, or will find guidance at the fire." 

’’When he reached it, it was proclaimed: "O Moses, ^^1 am your Lord; so, 

(ake off your shoes—you are in the holy valley, Tuw3. ^^And 1 have elected you; 

50,listen carefully to what is being revealed. ^^1, indeed, am God. There is no 

deify but I, so worship Me, and establish the prayer to remember Me. ^^The Hour 

is going to come—I will just about keep it hidden, so that every being is 

recompensed for the effort it puts forth. ^^So, let not those who do not believe In It 

and follow their caprice keep you from it, lest you perish. ^^And what Is that in 

your hand, Moses?" 

’®Hesaid, "It is my staff; I lean on it and beat down with it leaves upon my 
sheep, and I have other uses for It, too." 

’’He said, "Put it down, Moses." 

he put it down, and there it was—a serpent running aboutl 
He said, "Seize it, and do not be afraid. ^^We will restore it to its original 
Slaie. And draw your hand in to your side, and it will come out white, without any 
illness,being another sign’.—^^thatWe may show you of Our great signs. to 

I ?baoh; he has rebelled." 

’ ^^Hesaid, "NAy Lord, open up my breast for me, ^^and make my task easy 

I iorme.^^and untie the knot in my tongue, ^®that they may understand me. 

1 appoint, for me, an aid, from among my family—Aaron, my brother; 

I me up with him, ^^and make him a partner in my task, ^^that we may 

\ ^briiyVou a great deal ^^and remember You a great deal. ^^You have been 
I ’’'ilching over us." 

\ He said, "You are granted your petition, O NAosesl" 
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Surah 20 is Alakkan. 


I. Introduction 

In this passage, Moses is vested with prophecy and charged with preaching to 
Pharaoh. According to the Qur’an, Moses, who had grown up as a member of 
Pharaoh’s household, accidentally killed a Copt and, afraid of being wrongly accused 
of willful murder, fled Egypt, ending up in Alidian (Qur’anic Madyan). In Midian, 
Moses met the prophet Shu'ayb, sen'^ed him for many years, and married oneofhis 
daughters. The incident narrated in the passage takes place when Moses, accompanied 
by his family, is returning from Alidian. As the family passes through a wilderness in 
Sinai, Moses spots a fire in the distance. 

II. Commentary 

Verse 9: “And has the story of Moses reached you.^” This question, addressed to 
Aliih.niim.id, is a question only in form and does not require an answer. It is asked 
only to alert Muhammad that the story of Moses, which is about to be narrated, car¬ 
ries instructive lessons for him. 

As a rule, the Qur’anic stories of earlier prophets have a bearing onMuhammads 
prophetic career. By telling Muhammad that those prophets, too, faced difficulties in 
carrying out their mission, that their nations’ response to them was similar to the 
response of Muhammad’s nation to him, and that, like those prophets, Muhammad, 
too, will be vindicated by God in the end, the stories guide, instruct, and console 
Muhammad. The question—“And has the story of Moses reached you.^”—is, thus, 
prefatory to providing direction, encouragement, and solace to Muhammad at a cer¬ 
tain jimcture in his struggle against his Makkan opponents. 

Verse 10: On spotting a fire in the distance—it is a cold night, and Moses and his 
family appear to be lost—Moses asks his family to stop and wait for him so that he may 
go up to the fire and either bring back from it a firebrand to keep his family warm or, 
with help obtained from someone who might be present at the fire, find a way out of 
the wilderness. The verse depicts a scene that would be familiar to people in nomadic 
lands. In early Arabia, for example, some people, washing to help stray travelers to find 
their way through the desert, lit a fire at a place visible from a distance, and, at times, 
had food ready for the weary and hungry travelers. 

“I have glimpsed a fire.” The base form of the Arabic verb used in the text, 
literally means “to sense or discern [the presence of something].” The imphcationis 
that Moses glimpsed a flash of fire that others, probably, did not see at that particular 
moment. Even Aloses, it seems, saw the fire only for a moment or so. That would 
explain the use of the word “perhaps” in Moses perhaps, I will bring you a firebrand, 

or will find guidance at the fire. 


I 
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6: Upon reaching the fire, Moses hears a loud voice addressing him. The 
.^jlifisGod Himself, who instructs Moses to take off his shoes because he is tread- 
holy ground of the Tuwa valley. The Tuwa valley became holy on account of 
association with God, and Moses is required to show respect for the place by taking 


|B: 

Afifhisshoes as he walks in it. Incidentally, Muslims are required to show the same 
ffspecton entering a mosque. 

God informs Moses that He has “elected” him (verse 13)—that is, chosen him to 
tejprophet—and that he should pay close attention to what God is about to reveal to 
tiijn.TheDivine monologue continues in the next three verses, IT-16, in which Aioses 
isenjoined, first, to serve God alone; second, to establish the formal prayer in order to 
remember God always; and, third, to ensure that those who do not believe in the Last 
Hour—whose occurrence is certain but whose timing is known only to God—do not 
socceed in keeping him from establishing the prayer. In verse 16—“So, let not those 
wiio do not believe in it and follow their caprice keep you from it 


the first “it” 



forthe “Last Hour,” the second, for “prayer.” The verse imphes that disbelief in the 
ifterlife or pursuit of wayward desires is likely to lead to dereliction of the obligation to 
establish the prayer. “Lest you perish” reinforces the idea that disregard of the in junc¬ 
tion just given will lead a person irretrievably away from the right path. 

This part of the passage underscores the importance of the prayer: the first com- 
mandraent received by every prophet after the commandment to serve God alone was 
ibat of establishing the prayer. 

The words “so that every being is recompensed for the effort it puts forth” (verse 
lijstate the rationale of the afterlife: in the present life, one cannot receive complete 
recompense for one’s actions; as such, an afterlife is needed in which such recompense 
could be made. 


krJW 17-1^.’These verses introduce a lighter moment in the encounter between 
God and Moses. They make a serious point, however. Until now, only God has spo¬ 
ken: God’s commanding voice has not allowed Moses to speak. With these verses 
begins a dialogue between God and Moses. God asks Moses affectionately what he is 
bolding in his hand (literally, “right hand,” but the Arabic word yaTnin often has the 
simple generic meaning of “hand”). By asking the question, God does not mean to 
elicit information from Moses, but only to have Moses confirm that he is, indeed, 
bolding a staff in his hand, a staff that will, to Moses’ astonishment, soon turn into a 
serpent. Moses, both surprised and delighted at the honor of being God’s dialogue 
Partner, is not content to provide a brief, to-the-point answer but dwells at some 
on the subject of his beloved staff; an all-purpose “and I have other uses for it, 
'oo” betrays Moses’ barely concealed wish to continue the dialogue if God were to 
*®ibit any interest in doing so. An amusing situation is created by Aloses’ failure to 
fpreciate a discrepancy between the profoundly significant nature of the question 
by God and the rather literal interpretation placed on it by Moses. The signifT- 
of the question, of course, is that God is about to demonstrate to Moses that his 
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ordinary staff will sen^e as a miracle-perfomnng instminent, one tliat will aid him 
performing’ his role as a prophet. In his response, Moses comes across as a simple 
shepherd who has no inkling that he is about to be made a prophet. 

Verses 19—23: Moses is given two miracles by God. First, he is asked to put down 
staff on the ground, and, when he does so, the staff becomes a serpent. Moses is terri¬ 
fied, as verse 21 suggests (and Q 27:10 and 28:31 confirm). God tells Moses to seize 
the serpent without being afraid, for it will become a staff again as soon as Moses takes 

hold of it. The second miracle is that Moses’ hand, when drawn in by him towardhis 
side, will become shiny bright, but not on account of any illness. 

In ^‘that We may show you of Our great signs” (verse 23), the preposition "of” 
suggests that the demonstration seen by Moses is only a preview, and that the staff and 
the shiny white hand will generate other great miracles as well. 

I 

f 

Verse 24: Moses is instructed to “Go to Pharaoh,” for “he has rebelled.” No details I 
of Pharaoh’s rebellion against God are provided, but, according to other Qur’Inic 
verses (for example, Q 2:49; 28:38; 43:54), Pharaoh’s rebellion consisted of his claim 
to deity, his tyrannical rule over his subjects, and his oppression of the Israelites. 
Since Aloses, who has grown up in Pharaoh’s household, is well aware of Pharaohs j 
rebellion, the brief reference made in the verse to Pharaoh’s conduct suffices. 

Verses 29—3S: Acutely conscious of the difficult nature of his assignment, Moses i 
makes a fourfold prayer to God: , 

First, he prays for internal resolve; the request to God to “open up my breast’ | 
(verse 2 5) means: Give me singleness of purpose and remove any hesitation on nsy 
pai t about my ability or willingness to take on this exceedingly difficult task. j 

Second, he prays that external circumstances be made favorable for him (verse 
26): “and make my task easy for me.” 

Third, he prays for the gift of eloquence. In the context of an age in which the 
power of oratory was crucial to the success of a mission like Moses’, the prayer “untie 
the knot in my tongue, that they may understand me” (verses 27—28) means; Give me 
an eloquent tongue so that I can make my message clear to my audience beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The words “untie the knot in my tongue” do not necessarily mean 
that Moses had a speech impediment. 

Fourth, he prays for a Lieutenant—he proposes the name of his brother, Aaron—who 
could help him in discharging the duties associated with prophecy so that he and his lieu¬ 
tenant may glorify God and remember Him (verses 29-34)—that is, may cany out the 
assigned mission. “And make him a parmer in my task” is a prayer that God may make 
Aaron, too, a prophet so that Aaron may share prophetic responsibilities with Moses. 

Moses caps off his prayer by referring to God’s blessings upon him and his 
brother in the past—“\’ou have been watching over us (verse 35). The reference is, in 
fact an appeal to God for help, die verse meaning: You have watched over us in the 
past, and we request you to watch over us in the future as well. 
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As soon as Moses finishes his prayer, God tells him that his prayer is 

J The swiftness with which Moses’ prayer is granted suggests that Moses will 

* * ■ 

jed in his mission. 


III Issues 

1. Prophecy as a Gift. That Moses becomes frightened on seeing the staff turn into 

,jffflent has, from a theological standpoint, twofold significance. First, it underscores 
ifoses’humanity: fear is a natural human feeling, and, like all other human beings, 

\|oses was subject to it. From this, the Qur’an draws the further conclusion that a 
pfophet-Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, or any other prophet—even though he receives 
gelation from God and is close to God—remains a human being, does not come to 
partake of divinity, and must not be raised to the status of deity. Second, Moses’ fright 
alioconstitutes a certain proof of the authenticity of his prophecy. Prophecy is a gift, not 
aaacquisition: it is something that God may decide to bestow on one and is not some- 
[liing that one can acquire through effort and planning. Moses had not, in the least, 
eipected or hoped to be vested with prophecy. Had he entertained a desire to become a 
prophet, he would have regarded the staff turning into a serpent as a materialization of 
loswish or ambition and would have been thrilled instead of being fear-stricken. 

2 . Prophet and Politician. Moses’ prayer for an associate in carrying out his 
prophetic mission (verses 29-32) points up, within the context of the Qur’Sn, a major 
Merence between a divinely-appointed prophet and a worldly politician. The latter, 
offered a leadership position, would hardly want to share the laurels with anyone 
tke.The former, on the other hand, would be overwhelmed by the sense of duty 

^heo charged with the mission of inviting people to submit to God. A politician-the 

Qur’an presents Pharaoh as one—^would like to set himself up as an all-powerful 
nki and, if the opportunity presents itself, would not hesitate to claim to be a real or 
\irtua\ deity. A. prophet, on the other hand, would always take pains to emphasize his 

I isumamty and direct his followers to give homage not to his own person hut to God, 
i vfiio alone, in the prophet’s eyes, deserves to have the allegiance of all humankind. 

IV. Literary Notes 

1 . The use of the word “guidance” (Arabic: huda) in verse 10 has ironic signifi- 
I tance.Moses, lost in the wilderness, uses the word in the simple sense of “guidance 

'*'fough the wilderness.” What he gets is much more than that—guidance in the form 
' • prophecy. 

2. On being appointed a prophet, Moses wishes to have someone who would 
him in carrying out his prophetic assignment. He has his brother, Aaron, in 
hut the language he uses in his prayer for an aid (in verses 29—30) suggests that 

'shesitant to mention him, as if he were afraid of being accused of promoting a 
^^'’’herofhisown family, so he puts off mentioning his name until the very end. As a 
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result, Moses’ prayer for an aid conies to have the quah'tyofa statement whose y 
meaning unfolds only gradually. Moses begins by making a request for an aid in tk, 
most general terms (“And appoint, for me, an aid”). Next, he requeststhattheaidbca 
member of his family (“from among my family”). Moving further, he identifies the aid 
by name (“Aaron”). Finally, he specifies that, by “Aaron,” he means his brother and 
not a namesake in the family. Reading the two verses haltingly, pausing for a moment 
at each of the points marked by dashes in the following will give some idea of Moses' 
hesitation in making the request for an aid: “And appoint, for me, an aid—from 
among my family—^Aaron—my brother.” 

V. A Comparison with the Bible 

In the Qur’an, the story of Moses is told in greater detail than that ofany other prophet 
The Biblical canvas is, of course, even larger. Limiting ourselves to the Qur’anic passage 
under study, we will make a few remarks comparing the Biblical and Qur’Snic accounts. 
The Bible and the Qur’an agree on some counts but differ on others. 

In the Biblical story as in the Qur’am'c, Moses sees a fire. But, in the Qur’an, 
Moses sees—or rather, glimpses—a fire as he is traveling with his family through the 
wilderness on a cold evening and is unsure of the direction in which he is moving, 
whereas, in the Bible, Moses, leading his father-in-law’s flock “beyond the wilderness,” 
comes to “Horeb, the mountain of God,” where “the angel of the Lord appeared to 
him in a flame of fire out of a bush; he looked, and the bush was blazing, yet it was not 
consumed” (Exodus 3:1-2). In the Bible, too, Moses is asked—this time, he is being 
addressed by God rather than by the angel of the Lord—to take off his shoes: “Remove 
the sandals from your feet, for the place on which your are standing is holy ground" 
(Exodus 3:5). In the Qur’Sn, God says, first, “I am your Lord,” and, then, “I, indeed, 
am God. There is no deity but I.” The Biblical statement is essentially similar: “lam 
the God of your father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” 
(Exodus 3:6). The Biblical account does not, however, mention the commandmeni 
about establishing the prayer and does not introduce the subject of the Last Hour. 

In the Bible, as in the Qur’an, God asks Moses what he is holding in his hand, and 
Moses replies, “A staff” (Exodus 4:1-2), although, in the Qur’an, Moses offers some 
detail of the uses of the staff (Q 20:18). But the Biblical context of the exchange 
between God and Moses is different from the Qur’anic. In the Qur’an, the exchange 
occurs soon after Moses has been instructed to establish the prayer and is told about 
the certainty of the coming of the Last Hour. In the Bible, on the other hand, it occurs 
after Moses, having been asked to convey to Pharaoh God’s command to let the 
Israelites depart from Egypt, expresses his doubt that Pharaoh will fisten to him 
(Exodus 4 : 1 - 2 ) and is given the miracle in order to reassure him. Thus, whereas, in the 
Qur’an, Moses is serenely unaware of the significance of God’s question, the Biblical 
account strongly suggests, first, that the miracle of the staff has a bearing on Pharaoh's 
expected denial of Moses, and, second, that Moses himself is aware of the meaning of 
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nuracle he is about to receive. In other words, the Qur’anic account gives rise to 
1(1 jiimsing moment because of a gap between the objective situation and Aloses’ 
rffception of it, whereas the Biblical account is marked by a high degree of serious- 
0 S, The actual Biblical account of the staff turning into a snake is, however, quite 
jjfnilar to the Qur’anic account: 


W he [the Lord] said, “Throw it on the ground.” So he [Moses] threw the staff on 
theground, and it became a snake; and Moses drew back from it. “^Then the Lord 
said to Moses, “Reach out your hand, and seize it by the tail”—so he reached out his 
hand and grasped it, and it became a staff in his hand—^so that they may believe that 
the Lord, the God of their ancestors, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
Godofjacob, has appeared to you. (Exodus 4:3—5) 


In verse 22 of the Qur’anic passage, God tells Moses to draw his hand in to his 
side, telling him that, when he brings it forth, “it will come out white, without any ill¬ 
ness.” In the Bible, God twice asks Moses to “put your hand inside your cloak”; the 
first time Moses takes it out, “his hand was leprous, as white as snow,” but it is healed 
thesecondtime he takes it out (Exodus 4:6—7). The Qur’anic phrase “without any ill- 
less”seems to be an explicit reference to and a conscious departure from the Bibhcal 
liishand was leprous, as white as snow.” 

Aaron’s role in the Qur’an is different from his role in the Bible. In the Qur’an, as 
.1 the Bible (Exodus 4:10-16), Aaron serves as Moses’ spokesman. In the Qur’an, but 
*otin the Bible, Aaron is a coprophet of Moses. 

But, perhaps, the most fundamental difference between the Biblical and Qur’anic 
Kcounts is that the former assumes a nationalistic context, whereas the latter assumes a 
'lore general context of struggle between right and wrong or between truth and false- 
Aood. In the Bible, God intends to put an end to Israel’s suffering under Pharaoh by 
sending Moses to Pharaoh with the command to let the Israelites depart from Egypt: 

’Then the Lord said, “1 have observed the misery of my people who are in Egypt; 1 
have heard their cry on account of their taskmasters. Indeed, 1 know their suffering, 

'and I have come to deliver them from the Egyptians. . . . So come, I will send you to 
Pharaoh to bring my people, the Israelites, out of Egypt. (Exodus 3:7—10) 

The Qur’anic passage under discussion does not mention Moses’ demand that 
Pliaraoh allow the Israelites to depart from Egypt. Elsewhere, the Qur’an does speak of 
diatdemand (for example, 7:105; 20:47; and 26:17). But, in the Qur’an, the demand rep- 
fesents a secondary mission or, rather, a fallback position of Moses, and the making of 
tiiat demand by Moses is contingent on the outcome of his effort to fulfill his primary 
uiission— namely, that of persuading Pharaoh and his chiefs to submit to God and accept 

Him as Lord (for example, 79:17-19). In other words, had Moses succeeded in convert¬ 
ing Pharaoh and the notables of Egyptian society to the right behef, there would have 
l>fennoneed for Moses to demand that Pharaoh allow the Israelites to leave Egypt. 
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22 Pilgrimage 38-41 

^®God will, indeed, defend those who believe; indeed, God does not love any 
inveterate betrayer of trusts, confirmed ingrate. ^^Permission is given to those 
against whom war is being waged, for they have been wronged; and Cod is fully 
capable of coming to their aid—"^^those who have been expelled from their homes 
without any justification, except that they say, "Our Lord is God!" And were it not 
for God's repulsing of some people by means of others, monasteries, churches, 
synagogues, and mosques, in which God's name is remembered a great deal, 
would have been demolished. And God will most definitely help those who help 
Him—indeed, God is Powerful, Mighty!—"^Uhose who, if We give them a position 
of power in the land, will establish the prayer and give zakah, and enjoin good and 
forbid evil. And with God rests the final outcome of matters. 


^emigwdon toMadJnah, the Muslims wished to affirm and establish a close link 
I jjjgKii'bah. The Quraysh, on the other hand, were determined to use any means 
jpnrevent that from happening. Since Arab consensus prohibited fighting during the 
•Tifiii?? or in the vicinity of the Ka'bah, the Muslims wondered how they might 
i^pond to an aggressive action by the Quraysh to stop Muslims from performing the 
jj/image. This question, which the Muslims mulled over after their arrival in 
jlniinali, is addressed in the passage under discussion. As can be seen, the subject 
jjjttfrofthis—Madinan—passage dovetails with that of the preceding—^ATakkan— 
jttsage, and that explains why these Madman verses were placed in surah 22 alongside 
diematicaliy congruent MaJdcan verses. 


Surah 22 is Makkan. 


II. Commentary 

lhn(?; Before the Muslims are actually permitted—in the next verse—to fight in 
elf-defense, this verse promises them victory. “God will, indeed, defend those who 
elieve”—that is, God has a stake in the fight between the believers and the disbe- 
eversand will ensure victory to those who truly believe in Him. The implication is 
liatthe Quraysh, the opponents of the Muslims, are not true believers. This verse 
•ills the Quraysh breakers of trusts and ungrateful people, for they owed their pres¬ 
age, affluence, and power in Arabia to their custodianship of the Ka bah, which was 
kill and dedicated to monotheistic worship by Abraham but which had been turned 
inioa den of polytheism by the Quraysh. The Quraysh’s verbal acknowledgment of 
Warn as their great ancestor but their practical violation of everything that 
,Mam held sacred is termed in the verse a betrayal of a trust and ingratitude on 
their part. 


I. Introduction 

Surah 22, from which this passage is taken, is generally considered Madinan, but it is 
unmistakably Makkan—if Late Makkan (see General Introduction, III.3). The four 
verses that make up this pardcular passage, though, are Madinan since the permission 
given in them to fight in self-defense could not have been given in Makkan circum¬ 
stances. The inclusion of a Madinan passage in an otherwise Makkan surah does not, 
however, make the whole stlrah Madman; it only sigmfies that the principle underly¬ 
ing the inclusion of verses in a surah was thematic relevance, and that thematic iden- 
dty or similarity could cause some Makkan surahs to be, if relevant, included in a 
Madinan surah and vice versa. The passage immediately preceding this one in the 
surah consists of verses 25-37, and its very first verse refers to the efforts of the 
Quraysh, the rulers of Makkah, to keep the Mush'ms, who were still in Makkah, from 
performing the pilgrimage rites at the Ka bah; the rest of that passage talks about 
Abraham, the builder of the Ka‘bah, and the rituals associated with the pilgrimage. After 


This verse permits Muslims to take up arms against aggression. Two rea- 

sonsare given to justify this permission: (1) The Muslims are the object of aggression- 

the mere fact of aggression against them justifying armed counteraction by them. 
(])Tlte Muslims have been wronged, that is, they have been expelled from their 
tomes in Makbh (see verse 40, below). 

The fact that the permission to fight back was given only in Madinah, where the 
Wins had organized themselves into a body politic, and not in Makkah, where no 
organized Muslim state existed, implies that only a properly constituted state can call 
lor armed action against aggression. 

"And God is fully capable of coming to their aid” is both a promise and a threat. 
Itisapromisetothe believers; (God will aid them; and it is a threat to their opponents: 
Wivill defeat them. 

fne40: The wrong committed against the Muslims (verse 38) is now explained: The 
‘iitslinis were, without any justification, forced to leave their homes in Makkah by the 

'Vh, to whom the Muslims’ declaration—“Our Lord is God!”_was a ereat 

■tense. ® 
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On the face of it, the declaration of Our Lord is God!” sounds innocent enougf) 
and one wonders why the Quraysh shouJd have found it so offensive. In the context of 
the struggle between the Quraysh and the Mushms, however, it represented the inaij, 
point at issue between the tu^o parties. Both parties understood very well the fateful 
implications of that declaration. Above all, the declaration posed a challenge to the 
religious, political, and economic establishment that the Quraysh presided over, and 
the Quraysh could not afford to ignore the challenge. 

Xhe stated purpose of God’s repulsion of one nation by means of another— 
namely, protection of the places of worship of Christians (churches and monasteries), 
Jews (synagogues), and Muslims (mosques)—sigrufies that, had God not sanctioned 
the taking up of arms against oppression, the aggressors would have tom down the 
places of worship of various religions—^places where God is worshipped and remem¬ 
bered a great deal. In other words, piety and fighting are not mutually exclusive: taking 
up arms for a noble cause does not contravene piety. 

The verse’s reference not only to mosques, but also to synagogues, churches, and 
monasteries as places “in which God’s name is remembered a great deal” indicates a 
recognition, on the Qur’an’s part, of the special stams of the Jewish and Christian 
places of worship. This recognition is in keeping with the fact that Islam accords Jews 
and Christians the special status of the “People of the Book.” 

The statement “And God will most definitely help those who help Him” rein¬ 
forces the promise of victory made earlier in the passage (verse 38). It also implies 
that, to serve in the way of God—for example, by protecting sanctuaries where God is 
worshipped and remembered—is actually to help God, and that those who help God 
can rest assured that He will help them in return. 

Verse 41: The words “if We give them a position of power” are a foretelling or a 
promise: the people in question—the Muslims in this particular case—are going to 
be put in a position of power by God. That these people “will establish the prayer 
and give zakah^ and enjoin good and forbid evil” is not only a statement of what 
they will do on coming to power, but also an admonition to them to remember the 
real purpose of possessing power—namely, establishment of a society whose hall¬ 
mark is piety, reflected, on the one hand, in submission to God (prayer) and, on the 
other hand, in a socioeconomic system based on the principle of ensuring the well¬ 
being of the poor and the disadvantaged (zakah). Such a society will “enjoin good 
and forbid evil” in the sense that it will promote all forms of good at all levels ajid 
will endeavor to root out evil, endeavoring to bring an ethical society into 
existence. 

“And with God rests the final outcome of matters”—that is, how things eventu¬ 
ally turn out in this world and the next will be determined by certain laws bearing on 
the relationship between human actions and their consequences, laws that have been 
laid down by God. The proper course of action for human beings, therefore, is to 
submit to God, carry out His commandments, and ask Him for help and success. I 


r 
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^ 111 . Religion and War 

I ij 5 f40provides a moral sanction for fighting and war. Fighting and war may, at 
1 become necessary to guarantee the security of places of worship—in more gen- 
I jfjtemis, to guarantee the practice of religion in a state of peace and freedom. Since 
Ifrerse speaks of non-Islamic as well as of Islamic places of worship, it would seem 
I lolbilow that an Islamic state is obligated to prevent—and, if necessary, to use force to 
j tfftent—any damage to, among other things, all places of worship, whether Aluslim 
I arnm-Muslini, under its jurisdiction. 

The verse’s reference to Jewish and Christian places of worship suggests that the 
pftmission to fight with a view to protecting places of worship is not being given for 
die first rime; that such permission must have been given to earlier religious commu- 
iiities as well since protection of houses of worship has always been important, in 
Islam and before Islam; and that the Qur’anic permission to fight to protect such 
ancniaries is, therefore, only the latest instantiation of a universally and permanently 
laid rule. 


IV. Literary Notes 


1. Verse 38 contains one instance of prolepsis, or foretelling, and one of litotes, or 
derstatement. The promise of victory, given before any fighting has taken place, is 
proleptic, The words “God does not love” in the statement “God does not love any 
inveterate betrayer of trusts, confirmed ingrate” are an understatement, for they 
itin that God hates such people and will deal sternly with them. 

2. The two clauses that make up verse 38 each have an omission suggested by the 
other sentence. The meaning in full may be stated as follows (the italicized portions 
lepresent the omissions): 


God loves those who believe, for they fulfill trusts and show gratitude. 

Therefore, God will, indeed, defend those who believe. 

Indeed, God does not love any inveterate betrayer of trusts, confirmed 

for such people do not believe. 

Therefore, God will withdraw His support from such people. 


Once noted, the omissions add a certain nuance to the statements made in the 
'ffse: It is not enough to claim that one believes; one must give proof of the genuine- 
”^5 of one’s belief by fulfilhng trusts and showing gratitude. It is only such believers 
God Mill aid. Conversely, one who betrays trusts and shows ingratitude cannot 
true believer. God does not like such people and will not come to their aid. 

In permitting war for self-defense, verse 39 uses the passive voice— 
is given.” Furthermore, we are not told, in this verse or in the rest of the 



^ave the permission or what is being permitted. Keeping in mind the con- 
passage—namely, that fighting during the pilgrimage or near the Ka'bab 
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was considered condemnable by all Arabs (see section 1, above)—will help us to see 
the significance both of the use of the passive voice and of the aforementioned lack of 
specification about who is peimitting what. One can gather from the context that the 
permission being given is that of fighting—of fighting back, to be precise—but 
the Qur'an, it seems, is reluctant to use explicitly the word “fighting.** the omission of 
the word indicating a certain hesitation to get involved, even at a verbal level, with the 
idea of fighting. Likewise, it is not difficult to infer that God is giving the permission 
to fight, but, again, the verse’s omission to refer explicitly to God as the one giving the 
permission is a subtle way of saying that God does not wish to be associated with the 
granting of the permission. The use of the passive voice in the verse heightens yet fur¬ 
ther the mood of reluctance in giving the permission to fight. The net effect of the 
construction “Permission is given” (the Arabic, incidentally, employs a single word, a 
verb, udhind) and of the absence of specification about the giver of the permission and 
the content of the perrmssion is to suggest that war has been imposed on Muslims, 
who are now left with no choice but to fight back. 

^ verse 40, the words “Powerful” and “Alighty” appear to be synonyms, but 
they are not; The Arabic word for “Powerful,” qaw’t^ denotes the presence of power, 
whereas the Arabic word for “Alighty,” *aziz, denotes the absence of weakness. The two 
words, thus, complement each other in thought. 

5. The sequence in which the places of worship are mentioned in verse 40— 
monasteries, churches, synagogues, and mosques—may be significant. The first two 
are Christian places of worship, the third, Jewish, and the fourth, Muslim. A strictly 
historical sequence would have been as follows: synagogues, churches, monasteries, 
and mosques. In this sequence, however, monasteries would have been, so to speak, 
the odd institution out since the ordinary or regular places of worship in the three 
religions are synagogues, churches, and mosques. The Qur’Sn here seems to be inter¬ 
ested in grouping synagogues, churches, and mosques together in view of their equal 
status as places of worship and, consequently, in keeping any other institution— 
monasteries, in the present case—from breaking the integrity of that group. But the 
Qur’an seems to be equally interested in maintaining the integrity of each reh'gion’s 
places of worship and, therefore, in listing each reh'gion’s places of worship as a solid 
bloc, which means that monasteries are to be paired off with churches. Since Islam is, 
chronologically, the last of the three religions in question, mosques are appropriately 
mentioned last. As such, the only possible sequence of the four places of worship is the 
one foimd in the verse, with monasteries leading off the series. 



24 Light 35 

Cod is the light of the heavens and the earth! His light, in terms of a parable, is 
like a niche in which there is a lamp; the lamp is in a glass; the glass is, as it were, 
a brilliant star; it is kindled from a blessed olive tree that is neither of the eastern 
nor of the western side—its oil would all but light up, even if no fire touched it. 

Light upon light! God guides to His light whomever He wishes. And God cites 
parables for people. And God has knowledge of all things. 


Slirah 24 is Madinan. 

I. Introduction 

This is the celebrated Light Verse of the Qur’an. It relates a parable. The basic mean¬ 
ing of the parable is that God, being the light of the heavens and the earth, is the 
source of all knowledge and goodness: those who believe in Him and follow His com¬ 
mandments walk in the full light of Divine guidance and will reach their destination— 
that is, will attain success in this world and salvation in the next. By implication, those 
nho disbelieve in Him and reject His guidance are hopelessly surrounded by darkness 
and will fail to attain success and salvation. This implication is brought out explicitly 
only a few verses later in the surah, in verses 39—40, in which the disbelievers’ deeds 
are compared to a “mirage” (verse 39) and to “deep darkness” (verse 40), indicating’ 
that the larger passage, starting with verse 35 and ending with verse 40, is meant to 
contrast the situations and destinies of the believers and the disbelievers. 

IL Commentary 

Aftermaking what may be called a thesis statement—“God is the light of the heavens 
^nd the earth”—the verse cites a parable about the Divine light. It compares the 
Divine light to a lamp that sits in a niche. The niche, being a recess at a certain height 
** the wall, diffuses the light of the lamp widely. The lamp is enclosed in a glass case, 
«'bich, besides helping to spread the light, makes the light steady, focused, and 
The glass, moreover, looks like a brilliant star, which means that it allows the 
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light to shine through bright and clear. The oil of the lamp comes from a “blessed”- 

that is, fruitful_tree that is “neither of the eastern nor of the western side,” and the 

oil would catch fire, it seems, even if no fire were to touch it. To the Arabs, the best 
trees in a garden were those that stood in the middle of a garden and, unlike the trees 
on the periphery—on the eastern or western sides, for example—got neither too 
much nor too little sunshine and were protected against floods, thus getting just the 
right amounts of sun and rain. Such trees were prized for the high quality of their 
yield. Coming as it does from a similarly situated tree, the oil of the lamp in question 
will, it appears, start burning even if it makes no contact with fire. The cumulative 
effect of all these elements of the parable is to enhance, to an exceedingly high 

degree, the light given off by the lamp. The verse itself sums up the scenario best: 
“Light upon light!” 

This parable, as the last part of the verse indicates, is about guidance: “God 
guides to His light whomever He wishes.” The verse opens with the statement “God 
is the light of the heavens and the earth” and closes with the statement, “God has 
knowledge of all things.” The key word “light” in the first statement and the key 
word knowledge” in the second, seen in relation to each other, yield the essential 
meaning of the parable: God is the source of all knowledge, and it is knowledge 
drawn from this fount that lights up the heavens and the earth, dispelling the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance and doubt. Conversely, without God, the world does not make 
sense and remains a dark enigma. 

The statement, made toward the end of the verse, that “God guides to His light 
whomever He wishes does not mean that God arbitrarily chooses people to whom 
He will grant His light, but only that God’s will is not subject to any outside con¬ 
straints, though He may, of His free will, impose certain constraints on Himself In 
Qur anic theology, the Divine attributes do not exist in isolation from one another 
but are integrally related to one another. Accordingly, God’s will bears a close rela¬ 
tionship to God s knowledge. In fact, the concluding part of this verse—“And God 
has knowledge of all things”—clearly signifies that God’s will is informed by His 
knowledge, and also that God, since He has complete knowledge of the earthly 
careers of all human beings, will, on Judgment Day, give all human beings their 
deserved recompense. 

In interpreting a parable, it is not necessary to establish a one-to-one correspon¬ 
dence between the elements that are compared with each other; the crucial thing is 
the total effect created by the elements of the parable taken together. Thus, in the 
parable, it is possible, and certainly tempting, to interpret the niche as representing a 
certain object or idea, the lamp as representing another object or idea, and so on, but 
the main point of the parable—underscored cumulatively by all the elements of the 

parable_is that God is the true source of enlightenment about existence and about 

such major issues and questions of life as the origin and desdny of the human race, 
right and wrong conduct, and freedom and determinism. God is the master reference 
point that human beings must use in their attempt to understand themselves, the 
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society of which they are members, the nature that surrounds them, and the universe 
they exist in. 

III. Literary Notes 

This verse, in which a series of phrases—starting with “God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth!” and ending with “Light upon light!”—is arranged in ascending order of 
force, is a good example of the figure of speech called climax. After a crescendo is 
reached, there begins, with “God guides to His fight whomever He wishes,” what may 
be called a denouement, releasing the tension generated by the earlier accumulation of 
detail. By the time it ends, the verse regains the calm tone that marks its beginning. The 
verse may be called a vignette in that it presents a fairly complete description of a scene. 






Qualities of the Servants of God 


25 Criterion 63-76 

^^And the servants of the Compassionate One are those who walk on the 
ground modestly, and, when thoughtless people try to engage them in discussion, 
they say, " Peace 1" 

^"^And those who spend the night before their Lord in prostration and standing. 

^^And those who say, "Our Lord, avert from us the punishment of hell." 
Indeed, its punishment is a permanent liability. ^^What a bad dwelling and a bad 
lodging it is, indeed! 

^^And those who, when they spend, are neither extravagant nor stingy, but stay 
in the middle. 

^®And those who do not call upon another deity along with God, and do not 
kill a being that God has declared inviolate—except with just cause—and do not 
engage in illicit sex. And he who does that will face the consequences of sin; ^^the 
punishment will be multiplied for him on the Day of Resurrection, and he will 
remain in it forever, humiliated. ^^But those who repent, believe, and perform good 
deeds, they are the ones whose bad deeds God will convert into good deeds; and 
God is Very Forgiving, Very Merciful. ^Mnd he who repents and does good deeds 
will be making his return to God. 

^^And those who do not witness falsity, and, when they pass by frivolity, pass 
with dignity. 

^^And those who, when they are reminded by means of the verses of their 
Lord, do not drop down upon them deaf and blind. 

^^And those who say, "Our Lord, give us, in our spouses and children, coolness 
of eyes, and make us leaders of the pious." 

^^These are the ones who will be recompensed with lofts on account of their 
steadfastness, and they will be accosted in them with salutations and "Peace!" 
^^They will remain in them forever. What fine dwellings and lodgings/ 
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Surah 25 is Makkan. 


1. Introduction 

This passage, which occurs at the end of surah 25, describes the ideal character of the 
believers. While it can be read and understood as an independent piece, implicitly 
present in its background, for purposes of contrast, is the character of the rich and 
arrogant rulers of Makkah of Muhammad’s period—the Quraysh. Accordingly, the 
traits enumerated as meritorious in this passage are to be taken as wanting in the 
Quraysh. Verse 77, the last verse of sQrah 25, has not been included in this passage 
since it is a comment on the entire surah and, as such, can be said to be separate from 
this passage. 


II. Commentary 

Verse 63: The reference to God as “the Compassionate One” in this verse becomes 
significant when read in light of one of the verses preceding this passage—verse 60, in 
which the idolaters of Makkah disdainfully speak of “the Compassionate One” (one of 
God’s names —Rahman in Arabic): “When it is said to them, ‘Fall prostrate before the 
Compassionate One,’ they say, ‘And what is “the Compassionate One?” Shall we pros¬ 
trate ourselves before what you command us to?”’ Alluding to this background, verse 63 
now says that, on the one hand, there are those who do not wish to hear the name “the 
Compassionate One” spoken, and, on the other hand, there are those who, as the true 
servants of the Compassionate One, have such and such fine qualities. 

The servants of God “walk on the grotind modestly”—that is, they walk in a gen¬ 
tle and dignified manner rather than arrogantly or bumptiously—their modest gait 
reflecting their iimer humility. And when ignorant and rude people try to argue with 
them, the servants of God say goodbye and move away. The Arabic word here trans¬ 
lated as “Peace!” is salam^ which is used in the language both as a greeting one offers 
on meeting someone and, in some situations, as a polite farewell one bids to someone 
whom one wishes to avoid. It has the latter sense in the verse. The verse means, then, 
that the servants of God, when foolish people try to wrangle with them, wash their 
hands of them by politely saying goodbye to them. In brief, their humility is evidenced 
both by the way they carry themselves and by their reluctance to boost their ego by 
tiyingtodefeatin argumenta thoughtless and ill-bred adversary. 

Verses 64-6f: If verse 63 describes the pubh’c aspect of the conduct of God’s servants 
during the day, then verse 64 talks about their conduct in the privacy of their homes at 
night; the servants of God spend their nights worshipping God in prostration and 
standing—that is, in prayer. The reference here is to the optional late-night prayer, 
file implication being that, if these people show such earnestness in performing 
optionai prayers in the small hours, then it is easy to imagine the degree of earnestness 
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with which they must perform the obligatory prayers and carry out the other duties 
imposed by the religion. 

The constant supplication of these people is that God may save them from the 
punishment of hell (verse 65). In other words, far from being proud of the good deeds 
they mav have done and being cocksure that those deeds will earn them a ticket to par¬ 
adise, they are acutely conscious of their lapses and are afraid that they will be punished 
for them in the next life. The last part of verse 65, which says that the punishment of 
hell is a “permanent liability,” is causally cormected to the preceding part of the verse; 
If the serv'ants of God stay up at night to offer prayers, then it is because they realize 
that the punishment of hell is something that will stick on to one and never leave one, 
and that only in this world—through good actions, prayer, and God’s help—can one 
endeavor to avert that punishment. 


Verse 66: This Divine comment confirms the view that the servants of God have of 
the punishment of hell and approves of their attempt to avert that punishment: hell, 
indeed, is a very bad place to end up in. The words “dwelling” {imistaqarr) and “lodg- 

when used together, come to have different shades of meaning: a 

ing” becomes a temporary 
staying place. The verse means that hell is a place where one cannot live even for a 
short while, not to speak of taking up permanent residence in it. 


“dwelling” becomes a permanent abode, whereas a “lodg 


Verse 67: The servants of God, when it is a matter of satisfying their legitimate needs, 
neither squander money nor keep their purses shut. Instead, they walk the path of 
moderation, recognizing fully that, besides meeting their own needs, they must share 
their wealth with the less fortunate members of snriefv. 


Verses 68—69: The people in question worship God alone; they do not loll—for they 
believe in the sanctity of human life; and they refrain from engaging in illicit sex 
(verse 68), that is, in any sexual activity outside marriage. The exception drawn to 
killing—“except with just cause”—does not mean that, if just cause exists, then they 
take the law into their own hands and avenge themselves. Since “just cause” (h^qq) is 
defined by the law, enforcement of the law becomes the responsibihty of the relevant 
agencies or institutions of the state. 

“And he who does that” (verse 68) means: he who commits any of the three for¬ 
bidden acts—namely, worshipping anyone other than God, taking a human life, and 
engaging in illicit sex. Punishment for these acts will not only be multiplied—the 
Arabic word used in the original text can mean “doubled” or “more than doubled”— 
but will also be accompam’ed by humiliation (verse 69). 


Verses 70-71: Only those people who resolve to change the course of their life by 
repenfing of their sins, reposing belief, and performing good deeds will be spared the 
above-mentioned punishment. God, since He is forgiving, wiU forgive such people, 
Since He is also very mercifiiJ, God will show His mercy by converting those people’s 

bad deeds into good ones. 
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“And he who repents and does good deeds will be making his return to God” 
(verse 71) means that, although the grave nature of the above-mentioned sins (verse 68) 

may make some of the guilty persons doubtful about the possibility of forgiveness for 

those sins, such people should remember that, in repenting of those sins, they are 
returning to a most forgiving God. A further connotation is that such a “return” to 
God—in the afterlife—will be an honorable return: one who makes such a return will 
be received, honored, and rewarded by God Himself, so one can imagine the kind of 
reception, the degree of honor, and the amount of reward one will get. Finally, the 
verse implies that a person who repents and performs good acts need have no fears or 
concerns about finding an environment that wiU facilitate his change of conduct; he 
should be comforted by the thought that, since he is returning to God, God will make 
it easy for him to find and adjust to a new, favorable environment. 

Terre 72.* That the servants of God “do not witness falsity” means that they do not 
like to be present at any place where a falsehood is being spoken or a wrong act is 
being committed. And if they must pass by something that constitutes a frivolity, they 
do not stop and become part of it, but rather, pass on without compromising their dig¬ 
nity. The Arabic word here translated as “frivolity” is laghiv, which literally means 
“nonsense.” Otherwise a rather innocnious word, laghw, in this context, comes to have 
a meaning of certain gravity—it means “sinful act” (see 111.4, below). 

The Arabic verbal phrase here understood as meaning “to witness falsity” primar¬ 
ily means “to be present at a place where a sinful act is being committed.” The phrase, 
however, can also be interpreted to mean “to bear false witness.” The translation given 
in the passage under discussion attempts to combine the two meanings. 

13: (jod’s servants, if they happen to make a mistake and are made conscious of 
it by means of Qur’anic verses, are quick to accept their mistake and show regret. They 
are not like those who would become defensive and start attacking or scoffing at the 
Qur’anic verses, as if, being deaf or blind, they could not hear or see the truth. The real 
stress in the verse falls on the implied opposite of the behavior here depicted, the verse 
saying: When they are reminded by means of Qur’Snic verses, the servants of God, far 
from dropping down on them hke deaf and blind people, eagerly listen to those verses, 
for they can clearly see and recognize the truths contained in them. 

74: The servants of God are concerned not only about their own welfare and 
salvation, but also about the welfare and salvation of the other members of their fami- 
fe, and so they pray that God may keep the latter on the right path and make their 
conduct pleasing. The Arabic idiomatic expression here translated as “coolness of eyes” 
'Jieans “delight,” “joy, ” or “happiness,” for, in the hot environment of Arabia, cold was 
^sociated with comfort, and heat, with discomfort. But the use of the idiom, with its 
^oresaidmeanings, in this verse also has a special historical significance. Muhammad’s 
Prophecy caused a division in families, with some members in the families converting 
while others continuing to adhere to the idolatrous religion of their ancestors. 
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Since belief or disbelief in Muhammad had important consequences—nothing short of 
one's saJvadon was at stake—those who had embraced Islam were deeply concerned 
about the fate of those members of their families who were still outside the fold of 

Islam. The prayer that God may give them, in their spouses and children, “coolness of 
eyes” reflects both the deep concern and the profound wish of the converts—namely, 
the concern that those members of their families who had not yet converted would 

meet a terrible fate, and the wish that such members of their families would, like them, 
see the light and join them in the new faith, thus completing the joy and happiness of 
those who had already adopted Islam. 

The prayer “make us leaders of the pious” is made by the servants of God in their 
capacity as heads of their households and represents a wish to have a household whose 
members would cultivate piety. The prayer is not political in intent or character. 

Verses 15—16: It is people possessing the traits hsted in the foregoing verses who will 

be housed with honor in the afterhfe—“lofts” signifies upper levels of paradise (verse 75). 

The phrase “on account of their steadfastness” (verse 75) is significant. It implies that 

the above-mentioned traits are a permanent part of the character of those people, who 

persevere in the path of righteousness regardless of any difficulties they may face in 

doing so. Such people will be accosted in their dwellings with salutations and with 

greetings of peace. Notably, the verse mentions the “steadfasmess” of the people in 

question but does not state in what way they show their steadfastness. The omission, 

in fact, widens the scope of the steadfast action: the servants of God give proof of the 

constancy of their obedience to God by carrying out His commandments, by shun- 

ning vices, and by resolutely facing any hardships they may have to undergo in the 
course of serving God. 

“What fine dwellings and lodgings!” (verse 76) is in contrast to verse 66, in which 
hell is described as “a bad dwelling and a bad lodging.” It means: The lofts of paradise 
are fine places even as temporary lodgings; how much better they would be as perma¬ 
nent abodes! 


III. Literary Notes 

1. In the translation offered of this passage, the phrase “And the servants of the 
Compassionate One” in the opening verse is taken as the subject, with the rest of 
the verse taken as the predicate. In verses 64, 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, and 74, likewise, 
the phrase starting with “And those who” is, in each case, interpreted as a predicate 
of the aforementioned subject, the several predicates, all joined by conjunction, mak¬ 
ing up one long predicate. In other words, verses 63-74 are to be read as: “And the 
sej-vai^rs of the Compassionate One \stibi6cf\ are those who ... and those who ... and 
those who . . . [predicate].” It is, however, also possible to take the entire set of the first 
twelve verses (63-74) as one long subjea. In this case, each instance of “And those 
who” will serve as a relative clause quaUfying “And the servants of the Compassionate 
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One," with the predicate now beginning with verse 75, “These are the ones who will 

be recompensed _”On the latter interpretation of the structure of the passage, the 

incremental enlargement of the subject through verses 63-74 will, on account of the 
long delay in the supplying of the predicate, generate heightened suspense that will 
find a powerful release in verse 75. 

1. The repetition of “And those who” at the beginning of a number of verses in 
the passage furnishes an example of anaphora. 

3. The Arabic wordsalmn (“Peace!”) is used in the passage in two senses. In verse 63, 
it means “goodbye!”—meaning that the speaker is disinclined to talk and wishes to 
avoid the person being addressed with the word. In verse 75, it is used as an expression 
of welcome. 

4. It was noted above that the Arabic word used for “frivolity” in verse 72 is lagkrw, 
which ordinarily means “nonsense” but has the meaning of “sinfuJ act” in the verse. 

This is an example of how, in the Qur’an, context imparts to a word a meaning quite 
different from its dictionary meaning. The use oflaghw in the verse is reflective not so 
much of the objective meaning of the word as it is of the state of mind of the servants 
ofGod, who are being talked about. To these people, a sinful aert is something they 
wish to avoid completely, for they view such an act as a senseless or pointless thing that 
does not concern them at all. 

5 . The passage makes a subtle contrast between the “high” and the “low.” At the 
beginning, the 

(verse 63); at the end, their reward is said to be /ojis in paradise (verse 75 ). In other 
words, their self-abasement in worldly life earns the servants of God the reward of 
mktion in the afterlife. 


servants of God are said to walk on the around modertlv 
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Luqman’s Advice to His Son 



31 Luqman 12-19 

^2we gave Luqman wisdom: "Be grateful to God!" And he who shows 
gratitude does so to his own good. But he who disbelieves, God is Self-Sufficient, 
Worthy of Thankful Praise. 

^^And when Luqman said to his son—he was giving him advice—"My son, do 
not set up copartners with God; indeed, the setting up of copartners is a very great 
wrong." 

^“^And We advised man concerning his parents—his mother carried him in her 
womb, suffering one debility after another, his weaning taking two years: "Be 
grateful to Me and to your parents; the return is to Me. 

^^"But if they should put pressure on you to set up, as My copartners, what you 
have no knowledge of, do not listen to them. Keep company with them in a kindly 
way in worldly life, though, and follow the path of those who turn to Me. Then you 
will come back to Me, and I will apprise you of what you did. 

my son, if it be of the weight of a mustard seed—be it in a rock, in the 
heavens, or in the earth—God will bring it forth; God is Subtle, Aware. my 
son, establish the prayer, enjoin good and forbid evil, and be steadfast in the face of 
what befalls you: this, indeed, is one of the acts of resolution. ^®And do not be wry- 
faced with people, and do not walk on the ground with a swagger; God does not 
like any vain, conceited person. ^^And be modest of gait, and keep your voice low; 
indeed, the most disgusting voice Is that of a donkey." 


Surah 3 1 is Makkan. 


I. Introduction 

Luqman was a wise patriarch of ancient Yemen, in southern Arabia. This passage 
cites the advice that Luqman gave his son, presumably when, nearing death, Luqman 
wished to transfer the mantle of leadership to him. The Qur’an’s purpose in quoting 
the advice is to show that the wise men of Arabia taught the same essential message 
that Aluhammad was teaching. In other words, human reason leads one to the same 
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broad and general truths to which Divine revelation leads. (As some Muslim theolo¬ 
gians have argued, possession of reason by human beings, quite apart from the avail¬ 
ability of revelation to them, is grounds for at least basic human accountability in the 
hereafter.) There is also the implication that the Makkans, who, like other Arabs, 
held Luqman in high esteem, ought to remember what Luqman stood for and prop¬ 
agated. In the larger Qur’anic perspective, then, Arabia’s wisdom tradition, repre¬ 
sented by Luqman, complements Arabia’s revelatory tradition, represented by 
.\braham at an earlier period and by Muhammad at a later time. There is one other 
important point to consider. 

After Muhammad had preached in Makkah for several years, his message began to 
attract the attention of people who were relatively free from the pull of the ancestral 
tradition of idol worship. Among such people were youths who were being pressured 
by their parents and the elders of Makkah to remain faithful to their ancestral religion. 
Understandably, not a few young people in the city were tom between accepting the 
message of Islam and remaining loyal to the idolatrous ways of their parents. In this 
passage, the Qur’Sn exhorts such youths to rise above clannish loyalties and embrace 
the message of Islam, assuring them that, in doing so, they will be continuing the 
noble tradition of Luqm3nian wisdom. At the same time, the Qur’anic passage can be 
seen as warning the parents and the Makkan elders against using tactics to stop these 
youths from converting to Islam. The passage expresses surprise that the leaders of 
Makkah should show such diligence in persecuting their youths to force them to 
remain idolaters, whereas LuqmSn, a well-wisher of his son, gave his son advice of a 
very different kind. 

II. Commentary 

Verse 12: (^d is the speaker in this verse. The opening statement, “We gave Luqman 
wsdom,” is immediately followed by “Be grateful to God!” implying, first, that the 
gist or sum and substance of all wisdom consists in offering gratitude to God, and, 
second, that Luqman, indeed, was possessed of that wisdom. 

“And he who shows gratitude does so to his own good.” That is, by being grate¬ 
ful, one does not do any favor to God but does something that will benefit one’s own 
self, especially in the hereafter. 

“But he who disbelieves, God is Self-Sufficient, Worthy of Thankful Praise.” The 
point made by the preceding phrase is here repeated, but in a negative way: If one does 
Hot do God any favor by believing in God, one does not take anything from Him by 
refusing to believe in Him. God is not dependent upon anyone for anything. Being* 
^flf'Sufficient, He deserves gratitude and praise irrespective of whether anyone 
Heves in Him or whether anyone offers praise and gratitude to Him. 

A phrase like “We gave Luqman wisdom” in the Qur’an mig*ht mean that a person 
'^appointed a prophet by God. It, thus, raises the possibility that Luqman was a 
But LuqmSn, probably, was not a prophet. Arabian tradition also regards him 
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as a unse man rather than as a prophet. That the Qur’an says that Luqman received 
the gift of wisdom from God does suggest, however, that Luqman’s wisdom was of a 
superior quality, and that Luqman, though not a prophet, spoke and acted within the 

larger prophetic tradition of Arabia. 

Similarly, while the sentence “Be grateful to God.’” is in the form of a command¬ 
ment giv'en by God to Luqman, it is not necessary to assume that God actually spoke 
to Luqm2n, instructing him to be grateful. It is more probable that, having been 
blessed with wisdom by God, Luqman realized that gratitude to God is the beginning 
and end of wisdom. Since this insight was the fruit of the wisdom he had received 
from God, it is here presented as if it had been taught by God to Luqman direct. 


Perse 13: Having introduced Luqman as a wise man, the Qur’an now quotes the 
advice that he gave his son, obviously implying that the advice is wisdom-filled and has 
perennial relevance. The very first piece of advice is “do not set up copartners with 
God.” There is a connection between the imperative to show gratitude to God and 
the imperative to shun idolatry: the proper way to show gratitude to God is by avoid¬ 
ing setting up copartners with God. 

The parenthetical phrase, “he was giving him advice,” suggests that Luqman 

spoke to his son on a special occasion, most probably when he was on his deathbed 

and wished to appoint his son as his successor. The Arabic word used in the text to 

denote the giving of advice (yaUzii) suggests, on the one hand, the content of the 

advice it was an admonition, a warning—and, on the other hand, the manner of giv- 

ing the advice Luqman spoke in an affectionate manner. In other words, the most 

important counsel that caring and loving parents can give their children is that of 

declaring the oneness of God and shunning the setting up of copartners with Him. In 

view of the importance of the advice, one can assume that Luqm3n must have given 

the same advice to his son on many previous occasions as well, and that, on his 

deathbed, he reemphasized it since it represents what the Qur’an calls the essence of 
all wisdom. 


14 13: In the Qur’an, the theme of monotheism is often paired with that of 
filial obligation for example, in 17:23 (see chapter 25, “Commandments,” section 11, 
verse 23). 

According to verse 14, the period of suckling lasts for two years. On the basis of this 
statement, Islamic law regards two years as the upper limit of the period of suckling. 

The concluding part of verse 14 mentions God and parents as the joint object of 
the same verb—“Be grateful to Me and to your parents”—elevating the status of par¬ 
ents. The admonition, “the return is to Me,” coming as it does on the heels of the 
commandment to honor God and parents, implies that, upon their return to God on 
Judgment Day, people will be held accountable not only for their belief about God, 

but also about their conduct toward their parents. 

Verse 14 enjoins showing gratitude to one’s parents. Verse 15 adds the rider that one 

must not succumb to any pressure put on one by one s parents to set up coparmers 
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ttitliGod. The obligation to obey God takes precedence over the nhligadnn to obey the 
parents. One must honor and serve one’s nonbelieving parents and treat them with kind¬ 
ness, discharging one’s responsibilities toward them in worldly matters, even praying 
that they may be guided to the right path, but in matters of belief and worship, one must 
follow in the footsteps of those who have made submission to God. Addressing parents 
js well as their offspring, the concluding part of verse IS says that, on the Last Day, Cod 
will judge and evaluate the conduct of all people—including all parents and all descen¬ 
dants; “Then you will come back to Me, and I will apprise you of what you did/^ 

The injunction that one must refuse obedience to one’s parents if they ask one to 
set up copartners with God is derived from a rule succinctly stated in a ^actith‘. **T^o 
obedience is due to a created being in defiance of the Creator.” 

“What you have no knowledge of” means “that for which you are not presented 
with any proof,” and hence “for which no proof exists.” 

Terse 16: After forbidding his son to set up copartners with God—and, thus, under- 
scoringthe importance of monotheism, the most fundamental of all truths (verse 1 3 )— 
Luqman now speaks of the hereafter, another fundamental truth: omniscient and 
omnipotent, God will bring forth every single act performed by every single human 
being—even if that action is of the weight of a mustard seed, which is hidden in a rock 
or anywhere else in the heavens and the earth—and will recompense that act. In the 
translation of the verse, the pronoxm “it” in “if it be of the weight of a mustard seed” 
refers to an act, good or bad, performed by a human being. 

“God is Subtle, Aware” refers to the comprehensive range of Divine knowledge: 

God perceives both what is obvious and what is not, both what can be perceived by the 
senses and what carmot be so perceived, both what has been and what will be. 

Kene 17: Verse 12 spoke of gratitude as the essence of the wisdom given to Luqm3n. 
Turning now to the ways in which gratitude ought to be expressed or manifested in 
the believer’s life, this verse presents Luqman as enjoining his son to establish the 
prayer and—what will befit bis successor and the new ruler—to corrunand good and 
forbid evil. Luqman warns his son that the carrying out of these responsibilities will 
require patience and steadfastness in the face of hardship and criticism by others, but 
that resolute action will help him discharge the responsibilities properly. 

Verses 1^-19; These verses, which continue the theme of verse 17, present no special 
difficulty. The advice given in them holds good for all people, though it has especial 
relevance for those who enjoy a position of authority in society, for they are, by virtue 
of their position, more liable to behave in a conceited way. The aim of the verses is not 
to make people adopt a show of humility—such that people should, for example, feign 
towalkgendy and speak in low tones—but to cultivate true inner piety, which should 
’J’en be manifested in gentle speech and in a humble gait. 

Inverse 18, the Arabic phrase that has been translated as “And do not be wry- 
f^ced with people” draws the picture of a camel whose neck has become crooked on 
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account of a certain illness. It is to this animal that the verse likens the haughty indi* 
vidual who is contemptuous of ordinary people. 


III. Literary Notes 

1 . We noted above that the Qur’3n often discusses the theme of filial obligation 
together with that of monotheism. An interesting thing happens in this passage, 
though: the doctrine of monotheism is stated by Luqman (verse 13), but the subject of 
filial obligation is addressed by God Himself (verses 14-15). This change of speakers 
from verse 13 to verses 14-15 tells us something about Luqman. Since he is counseling 
his own son, Luqman, out of modesty and humility, omits to instruct his son to honor 
his parents since LuqmSn himself would be the claimant and recipient of such honor. 
The omission is supplied by God Himself, and this explains the change of speakers. 
The joining of the Divine voice to Luqman’s is meant to honor Luqman. From verse 
16 onward, LuqmSn again becomes the speaker, with verses 14—15, thus, constitutinga 


kind 
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2 . Notably, while the opening and concluding parts of verse 14 refer to both par- 


middle 


the father implies that, while one must discharge one’s duty to both parents, one’s 

A ^ _ 


deserving 
things, undergoes the pain 


behind 


carry 


3. The strategic placement of “he was giving him advice” in verse 13 is notable. 
The phrase, a circumstantial clause in Arabic, is interposed between “And when 
Luqman said to his son” and “My son, do not set up copartners with God.” By tem¬ 
porarily stopping the flow of the main sentence, the clause focuses attention on the 
following prohibition against idolatry. 

4. The tone of a statement often suggests the presence of a nuanced meaning. 
Verse 16 is a case in point. As noted above, the pronoun “it” in the initial part of the 
verse may refer to a good or a bad action (see U, verse 16). The tone of the statement, 
however, suggests that the primary reference is to a bad action. As a rule, human 
beings try to hide their bad actions. LuqmJn is warning his son, telling him that eveiy 
action, especially every bad action—even if it were of the weight of a mustard seed and 
were hidden from the eyes of people—will be brought forth and recompensed by 
God. The last part of the verse—“God is Subtle, Aware”—reinforces the same point. 
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Behavior Unbecoming 
of a Believer 


49 Apartments 11-13 

"0you who believe, one group of men should not make fun of another group 
of men; it is possible that they are better than them. And neither should women, of 
women; it is possible that they are better than them. 

And do not make yourselves the objects of sarcasm. 

And do not give one another insulting nicknames. How bad is the very name of 
wickedness after belief! And those who do not repent, they are the wrongdoers. 

'^Oyou who believe, avoid making too many conjectures; some conjectures, 
indeed, are a sin. 

And do not pry. 

And you should not backbite one another. Would any of you like to eat the 
fleshofhis—dead—brother? You would detest it! And fear God; God is Most 
Forgiving, Very Merciful. 

'^0 people. We have created you from one male and one female, and have 
made you into races and tribes that you may get to know one another. Indeed, the 
noblest of you in the sight of God is the one most pious of you. God is All-Knowing, 
Aware. 


Surah 49 is Madinan. 


I. Introduction 

In the last few years of Muhammad’s prophethood, with Islam established as the dom¬ 
inant power of Arabia, quick and frequent conversions to Islam started to take place. 
jMany new converts had had few opportunities to receive adequate training in Islam 
2 nd, consequently, their social conduct as Muslims left much to be desired. Sirrah 49 
draws attention to some of the problems that arose in this connection. In the verses 
immediately preceding this passage in the surah, Muslims are urged to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between Muslim groups if these should happen to fight with one another. 
Those verses conclude with the reminder, “The believers are but brothers to one 
mother” (verse 10). This statement becomes the basis of an appeal, on the one hand, 
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to the Muslim commuihn- to luake peace between warring Muslim parties (verse 10) 
and, on the otlter, to the believers to mend certain types of unseemly behavior (verses 

11-13). 


II. Commentary 

Verse 11: As in other cases, the invocation “O you who believe” enjoins the believers, 
especially the new converts, to fulfill their obligations as members of the Muslim com¬ 
munity and to abide by the commandments that are about to be set forth. 

This verse prohibits Muslims, men and women both, from ridiculing one another. 
It is possible, it says, that those who are being ridiculed are morally superior to those 
who ridicule them. The verse is not to be taken as proscribing good-natured fun; it 
only seeks to prohibit derisive talk and disdainful, haughty behavior. 

Since Muslims are brothers to one another, one who heaps sarcasm on one’s 
brother heaps sarcasm on oneself—hence the statement, “And do not make yourselves 
the objects of sarcasm.” In other words, in diminishing others, one diminishes oneself. 

Like the Arabic word of which it is a translation, “sarcasm” may be verbal, 
gestural, or both, and the Qur’Snic prohibition applies to both types. 

After prohibiting sarcasm, which is an implicit way of showing contempt for 
others, the verse prohibits using abusive names for others, which is an explicit way of 
showing contempt. Using sarcastic remarks or gestures may give rise to suspicion and 
animosity, while calling others by insulting nicknames will openly fan the flames of 
hatred. Both are unacceptable to the Qur’ln. 

“How bad is the very name of wickedness after belief!” means that, after becom¬ 
ing a believer, one should not only shun wicked acts, but also drive the very thought of 
wickedness out of one’s mind. One should detest “the very name”—that is, the very 
word or the very idea—of wickedness. Behef and wickedness are, thus, mutually exclu¬ 
sive. If, however, through human weakness, one commits an act that is contrary to the 
dictates of the rehgion, then one should make repentance. God will look kindly upon 
those who repent. It is only those who refuse to repent who will be called wrongdoers 
and meted out the punishment due to them. 

Verse 12: It does not behoove the behevers to prejudge other believers. As an operat¬ 
ing assumption and in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, Muslims should 
think well of one another. Indulging in baseless speculation about other people’s 
motives, attitudes, and actions frequently leads one to harbor ill will toward others, 
and, sometimes, to act toward them in an unreasonable, even hostile, way. 

“And do not piy” means, in a general way: Do not be overly inquisitive. But the 
Arabic text often has connotations of mischief and malice, and, in the present context, 
therefore, it has a more specific meaning as well; Do not try to ferret out the weak¬ 
nesses, faults, or vices of people with a view to embarrassing those people or putting 

them to shame. 


.‘Xpartments 


11-13 



In the next part of the verse, the backbiter is likened to one who eats the flesh of 
his own brother. The analogy has to be understood in the Arabian cultural and literary 
context. To the Arabs, a backbiter was like a predator. Spotting carrion, a predator 
comes up to it and, feeling secure against retaliation by the dead animal, starts nibbling 
it its flesh. That is exactly how the backbiter was pictured as doing: Since the object of 
his attack was not there to rebut him, the backbiter, with the psychology of a predator, 

thought of his victim as a dead animal whose flesh he could devour with shameless 
impunity. The idiomatic expression “to eat somebody’s flesh,” thus, came to mean in 
.\rabic “to backbite somebody.” (On the use of the word “brother” in the idiom, as 
used in verse 12, see section IV.2, below.) 

The concluding part of the verse calls upon the believers to fear God and 
refrain from committing the acts proscribed in this verse and the preceding one. As 
at the end of verse 11, so at the end of verse 12, the believers are reminded that they 
must live up to the standard that is being set for them, and that, should they fall 
short of that standard in practice, they must turn in repentance to the Forgiving, 
Merciful God. 


Ferse 11: The vices that verses 11-12 asked the believers to shun originate in certain 
perceptions that people sometimes form of themselves and of others. Those percep¬ 
tions are now addressed in this verse. 

According to the Qur’an, all human beings are descended from the same pair of 
ancestors (see chapter 14, “One God, One Humanity”). As such, all human beings are 
essentially equal and none has the right to assert superiority over any other. As for 
groupings like family and tribe, they are approved by God because they are practical, 
manageable social units that make it easy for people to establish their identities and 
deal with one another in harmonious ways: they are meant to create bonds and rela- 
Donships, not hostile groups or antagonistic units—and certainly not to give the mem¬ 
bers of some families, tribes, or nations the right to claim racial or some other kind of 
superiority over other families, tribes, or nations. While the above-mentioned social 
units serve an important purpose, their importance is, essentially, functional; they must 
not be allowed to obscure the fact that, in the sight of God, the only criterion of nobil- 
i^is piety rather than racial stock, economic affluence, or social status, and that, in the 
hereafter, only the criterion of piety will be used by God to judge human beings. And 
God, who knows the inmost secrets of the human heart, is fully aware of the quality of 
30 individuals piety and will give due recompense to every individual. 


Ill Two Types of Vices 

Femes 11-12 list six vices, which can be divided into two types: those committed in 
Pi^blicand those committed in relative secrecy. Verse 11 h'sts the first type: derision, 
^^tcastic behavior, and use of insulting nicknames; verse 12 lists the other type: specu- 
^ about other people's actions and motives, prying, and backbiting. By covering 
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both t)"pes of \ices, the Qur’an is saying tliat both the public and the private life of 


a 


Muslim should be above reproach. 


IV. Literary Notes 

1. In verse 11, the prohibition against ridiculing others is laid down twice, once with 
reference to men and once with reference to women. The repetition indicates that 
members of both sexes are equally liable to fall prey to the bad habit and must, therefore, 
make an effort to avoid indulging in it. Also, from the relative brevity of the repeated 
prohibition (“And neither should women, of women”), it appears that, according to the 
Qur’an, the vice of ridiculing one another is found mainly among men. 

2. The Arabic idiom “to eat someone’s flesh,” meaning “to backbite someone,” 
was discussed in reference to verse 12. While the idiom was familiar to the Arabs of 
Qur’Snic times, the Qur’an gives it a typical Islamic slant by adding the word 
“brother” to it, implying that, while the act of eating somebody’s flesh is bad enough, 
the act of eating the flesh of one’s brother is heinous beyond measure—“You would 
detest it!” as verse 12 puts it. Since the word “brother” in the reworked idiom means 
“brother in faith,” the idiom comes to have religious and ethical connotations. To eat 
the flesh of one’s brother is, therefore, grossly to violate the bonds of brotherhood that 
hold a Muslim society together. Thus, the strategic use of a single word—“brother”— 

transforms an ordinary Arabic literary expression into a characteristically Islamic liter¬ 
ary expression. 

3. The invocation “O you who beh’eve,” first used in verse 11 of the passage and 
repeated in verse 12, changes to “O people” in verse 13. The reason is that, in verse 
13, the statement following the invocation—namely, “We have created you from one 
male and one female”—is true of all members of the human race, the pronoun “you” 
in the statement referring to humankind in general rather than to Muslims specifi¬ 
cally, as was the case in verses 11 and 12. 

4. The appeal to faith as the basis of conduct serves to knit the passage together. 
As already noted (see section I, above), the verse immediately preceding this passage 
declares all Muslims to be brothers, and, from that declaration, the verses of this pas¬ 
sage derive imph'cations for Mush’m social conduct. 


Relations with Non-Muslims 



60 Women Tested 8-9 

®Cod does not forbid you to act charitably toward and deal justly by those who 
have not fought against you in the matter of religion and have not expelled you 
Ifomyour homes; indeed, God loves those who are just in their dealings. ^He only 
ioibidsyou to lake as friends those who have fought against you in the matter of 
religion and have expelled you from your homes and have aided in your expulsion. 
And those who take them as friends, they are the wrongdoers. 


Siirah 60 is Madinan. 


1. Introduction 

By emigrating from Makkah to Madlnah in 622, Muhammad and his followers made a 
complete break with the city of Makkah and its idolatrous residents. But some of the 
emigrant Muslims still maintained secret contacts with the idolatrous members of their 
families in Makkah. The opening verse of surah 60 prohibits such Muslims against tak¬ 
ing as friends those Makkans who had shovm hostility toward Islam and Muslims. This 
passage now further clarifies the matter by saying that the ban against befriending the 
idolaters of Makkah applies only to those Makkans who took up arms against the 
Muslims and threw Muslims out of their homes when the latter were in Makkah, and 
that it does not apply to those Makkans who were not guilty of any such act. 


jy 


H. Commentary 

yerse 8: “(jod does not forbid you to act charitably toward and deal jusdy by . . . 
means, in effect: God commands you to act charitably and deal justly by ... . The par- 
bcuiar phrasing used in the verse is meant to preempt the thought—not uncommon 
3niong the Arabs of pre-Islamic times—that a tribe, while at war with another tribe, 
uld not have to discriminate between legitimate and non-legitimate targets in the 
fflemy tribe. In prosecuting a war, a tribe felt unconstrained by any considerations of 
^narity, virtually acting as if it had been “forbidden” to deal jusdy by the enemy. It is 
mindset that is being criticized in this verse, which says that, in contradistinedon 
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to the abox'e-stated Arabian tribal approach to warfare, God does not forbid the 


believers to act in a just and charitable 


toward the enemy. The principle of 


justice, the verse is sa\dng, has to be upheld under all circumstances: Muslims may w/ 

inflict any harm on those who have inflicted no harm on them. 

♦ ^ 

This verse has a historical context—it makes reference to the non-Muslims of 
Makkah. But the principle stated in the verse is not restricted, in its application, to the 
Arabian situation of Muhammad’s time, but has general validity, forming as it does a 
part of the Islamic doctrine of war and peace. 

The two injunctions, “to act charitably toward fnon-MuslimsJ” and “deal justly by 
fnon-MuslimsJ,” refer, respectively, to the ethical and to the legal aspects of the nor¬ 
mative Muslim treaonent of non-Muslims. The injunction about charitableness 
means that those non-Muslims who have caused no harm to Muslims must be treated 
by Muslims with kindness. The injunction about just treatment means, in a general 
way, that Musbms’ dealings with non-Mushms must be based on the principle of jus¬ 
tice, More specifically, it means that non-Muslims must be treated by Muslims in 
accordance with the law (the law making no distinction between a believer or a disbe¬ 
liever) or in accordance with the terms of a pact if a pact governing the relationship 
between Muslims and non-Muslims exists. 


Vevse 9: “Those who have fought against you in the matter of religion” means: those 
who have fought against you because your religious belief happens to differ from 
theirs. Befriending those who have been hostile to Muslims means befriending such 
people wdth a view to making a personal gain at the expense of the larger interest of 
the Muslim conununity. To take such hostile people as friends is to commit a wrong, 
and, in the hereafter, God will take such wrongdoers to task. 



63 Hypocrites 1-4 

'When the hypocrites come to you, they say, "We bear witness that you, 
indeed, are the Messenger of God." And God knows that you, indeed, are His 
Messenger; and God bears witness that the hypocrites, indeed, are liars. ^They have 
taken their oaths to serve as a shield, and so have kept off from the path of God. 

How bad, indeed, is what they have been doing! ^This is because they believed 
and then disbelieved, so their hearts were sealed, so they lack understanding. ^And 
when you look at them, you admire their bodies. And should they speak, you 
would listen to their speech. As if they were propped-up blocks of wood! Every 
shout, they think, is upon them! They are the enemy, so be on your guard against 
them. May God strike them! How they are straying off! 


Surah 63 is Madinan. 


1. Introduction 

InMadinah, the Muslims had to contend with, besides other reUgious groups, a gronp 
olopponents whom the Qur’an calls “hypocrites.” These people had embraced Islam 
not out of conviction, but out of a desire to protect their political and economic inter¬ 
ests, reference to which is made in two verses (7—8) immediately following this passage 
in the sBrah. Like the other opponents of Islam, the hypocrites fell into more than one 
category. Those discussed in this passage had, as the verses indicate, gone far afield in 
their hypocrisy. 

i n. Commentary 

^trses 1-2: An expression like “We bear witness that . . signifies an oath. Since 
'J'rir actions belie their words, giving rise to questions about their intentions, and 
, since they have a guilty conscience, which makes them doubt their own credibility, the 
^'ypocrites, on coming into Muhammad’s presence, seek to assure him of the genuine- 
■'fss of their faith by swearing oaths. 
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The hypocrites’ statement—“We bear witness that you, indeed, are the 
Messenger of God’’—is technically correct, but, since they do not mean it, they give 
themselves the lie and are, therefore, speaking a falsehood. “And God knows that 
you, indeed, are His Messenger” means that the hypocrites, who swear by God to 
conxince Muhammad that they believe in him as God’s messenger, forget that they 
cannot deceive God, that God, who raised Muhammad as a prophet, does know that 
he is a messenger of God. They do not need to establish the already well- 
established, objective truth of Muhammad’s prophethood; they need to realize, 
though, that, by taking a hypocritical stance on the matter, they are perjuring them¬ 
selves. Their intention in professing Islam is to protect themselves and their inter¬ 
ests against what they fear is the rising power of a religion for which they have no 
love lost but which they are unable to defeat or stem. Using their oaths as a defense 
against possible criticism of their duplicity, they have, after taking a few tentative 
and halfhearted steps toward Islam, stopped in their tracks. They think that they 
will succeed in pulling the wool over the Muslims’ eyes, but, in fact, they are playing 
a dangerous double game and will, one day, face the consequences of their actions. 


f'hrse 


along light of the guid 


Since they chose to reject the guidance that had come to them from God, they no 


Divine guid; 


truth 


distinguishing 


taking the right path. 


P^se 4: The duplicitous character of the hypocrites is symbolized, as it were, in the 
disparity between the bright veneer of their personah’ties and their dark souls. Their 
affluence is reflected in their well-fed and well-groomed bodies, but the hearts inside 
those bodies are dead. They are ghb talkers and can convince a Muslim audience of 
their sincere commitment to Islam, but their words lack substance. In brief, they are 
comparable to nice-looking but lifeless blocks of wood that have been propped up 
against a wall, creating the false impression that they are alive. 

“Every shout, they think, is upon them!” That is, whenever a sign of danger 
appears, they fear for their safety. They would like you to believe that they are willing 
to sacrifice their all in the cause of Islam, but that is empty talk; in reahty, they are 
great cowards. 

Because of their machinations and seditious plans, the hypocrites are the real 
enemy of Islam, and, therefore, Muslims need to be on their guard against them. 
“How they are straying off!” can be interpreted both as a cause and as an effect of a 
chain of events. It is a cause in that the hypocrites decision to depart—or stray off— 
from the right path has shaped their typical personality; it is an effect in that their 
attitude and behavior have caused them to depart—or stray off—from the right path, 
such that there is little hope of their getting back to that path. 
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Tke idiomatic “May God strike them!” (literally, “May Ciotl fight them!”^) is a curse. 

III. Literary Notes 

Verse 4 is one of the most compactly drawn portraits in the Qur’an of the hypocrites 

ofMadinah. More suggestive than graphic in respect of the details it provides, the 
verse appeals to the reader’s or listener’s imagination to draw both the outward 
appearance and the inner state of mind of the hypocrites. The verse is made up of 
eight short, crisp sentences: 

(1) And when you look at them, you admire their bodies. 

(2) And should they speak, you would listen to their speech. 

(1) As if they were propped-up blocks of wood! 

(4) Every shout, they think, is upon them! 

(5) They are the enemy, 

(6) So be on your guard against them. 

(7) May God strike them! 

(8) How they are strapng off! 

The first two sentences describe the outward aspect of the hypocrites’ personali¬ 
ties: Their well-nourished bodies give them a striking physical appearance, and their 
eloquence charms the audience. The third sentence deflates their pomposity: they are 
bodies without souls and images without substance. The next two sentences depict the 
inward aspect of the hypocrites’ personalities: Contrary to the impression they would 
ie to give, they are cowards at heart; far from offering any sacrifices in the cause of 
Islam, they are afraid that any impending danger will claim them as its first casualty. 
They would like to be taken as the supporters and well-wishers of Islam and Aluslims, 
but they are deeply hostile to Islam and Muslims. In the sixth sentence, therefore, 
Muslims are commanded to be on their guard against the hypocrites. The seventh 
sentence puts a curse on the hypocrites for their treacherous conduct. The concluding 
sentence traces that conduct to a perversion of reason on the part of the hypocrites, 
die tone of the sentence indicating both surprise and regret at their state. 
















An Argument for the Afterlife 



78 News 1-17 

^ What are they querying one another about? 

^About the Momentous News!— 

^Concerning which they are in disagreement. 

"^Certainly not! They will soon find out. 

^Again, certainly not! They will soon find out. 

^Have We not made the earth a cradle, 

^And the mountains stakes? 

®And We created you in pairs; 

^And We made your sleep a comfort; 

’°And We made the night a garment; 

^^And We made the day a time for earning a livelihood; 

^^And We built, above you, seven Firm Ones; 

’^And We installed a blazing lamp; 

^^And We sent down, from the wringing-wet ones, streaming water, 

^^That We may grow, by means of it, grains and vegetables, 

^^And dense gardens. 

^ ^Indeed, the Day of Decision is an appointed time. 


Surah 7" is Makkan, 

I. Introduction 

Addressing the idolaters of Makkah, this surah presents one of the several types of 
Qiir’anic arguments to establish the truth of the afterh'fe. The argument is based on the 
principle that privilege entails accountabih'ty; the fact that human beings are the recipi¬ 
ents of many blessings of God strongly suggests that they will, one day, be held account- 
able for the attitude they adopt toward those blessings (see chapter 1, “The Essence 
of the Qur’an,” sections IV3 and V4). After introducing the subject of the afterlife in 
an indirect but dramatic way, the surah cites a series of familiar existential phenomena 
as evidence of the various ways in which God has blessed human beings, with the final 
verse deducing the conclusion that the Day of Judgment must come to pass. 
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If. Commentary 

Ierses I-J: Verse 1 asks a question, verse 2 supplies the answer, and verse 3 makes a 
comment. 

Terse 1, actually, is a question about a question. A group of people are referred to 
as asking one another questions about a certain matter, which is not stated in explicit 
terms but which, one soon finds out, has to do with the possibility of the afterlife. The 
wording and tone of the verse suggest that the querying about the afterlife is derisive 
and dismissive in character. Accordingly, the question asked in the verse about the 
(juerying is itself somewhat satirical. 

Verse 2 identifies the question under discussion with some specificity; It is the 
,\lomentous News. Again, though, a precise identification is not made. 

Verse 3 remarks that the query makers, who are scoffing at the Adomentous INews, 
are themselves in disagreement over it—that is, over the question of the afterlife; the 
suggestion made is that some of them are skeptical of the occurrence of an afterlife, 
others have a vague belief in it, and still others, while beheving that an afterlife will 
occur, are confident that intercession by someone close to God will save them any 
punishment due to them for their actions in worldly life. These different attitudes of 
the idolaters toward the afterhfe are attested in the Qur’an. 

Ferses4-S:The two occurrences of “Certainly not,” once in each verse, mean that 
thereabty about the hereafter is not what the query makers—the Qur’an would prob¬ 
ably call them querymongers—have made it out to be. The hereafter will occur, and it 
will occur to fulfill certain purposes in accordance with the will and wisdom of God. 

The query makers are told, in a threatening tone, “They will soon find out.” It is not 
stated what they will find out, but the reference, obviously, is to the dire consequences 
they will face for rejecting and making fun of the Momentous News—the afterlife. 

The repetition, in verse 5, of the threat made in verse 4, “Certainly not! They wall 
soon find out,” is not for emphasis only. The punishment with which the Qur’an threat¬ 
ens nations is of two types: punishment in this life and punishment in the afterlife. 

Verse4 refers to the first type; verse 5, to the second. 

Ihref ti-/7; These verses argue that the existential scheme of the universe contains 
ample and striking evidence to support the idea of an afterlife. The evidence of the 
many blessings bestowed by God upon human beings (verses 6—16) points to the 
conclusion (verse 17)—namely, that God will bring about a time when He will call 
fiuman beings to account for all those blessings. To explain these verses briefly: 

• God has created the earth to be a cradle-like place of comfort and held the 
earth in place by means of huge pins called mountains, so that the earth might 
serve as a stable base of operations, as it were, for human beings (verses 6—7). 

• He has provided for the continuation of the human race by creating the two 
complementary genders of male and female, such complementarity, since it is a 
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feature of all existence, implying that the next world is a necessary complemm 
to this world (\ erse 8). 

• He has made sleep a remover of fatigue that refreshes and reinvigorates one- 
faa'oue and freshness complementing each odier in the sense that each gives 

rise to the other: freshness, through acthity, turns into fatigue, which, when 

disspelled, produces freshness (verse 9). 

• He has made the night a dress that enwraps human beings, holding them and 
giving them comfort, and He has made the day a time for economic activity—tlie 
day and the m’ght, thus, representing another set of complements (verses 10-11). 


• He has built, above the earth, seven heavens, which, being “Firm Ones,*’give 
the assurance that they will not collapse, and which, like a roof, complement 
the floor called the earth, mentioned in verse 6, above (verse 12). 

• He has installed in the sky a blazing lamp, the sun, whose heat and light have a 

direct impact on the continuation and prosperity of life on the earth below 
(verse 13). 


down 


earth 


human 


• Reflection on this vast and complex providential arrangement, built on the prin¬ 
ciples of interconnection and complementarity, leads one to conclude that life in 
this world would not make much sense if taken in isolation from its complement, 

the afterh'fe, for the Day of Judgment, or Decision, alone will give meaning and 

substance to the relationship between privilege and accountability (verse 17). 


III. Literary Notes 

This passage iJJustrates one of the special ways in which economy of expression is 
achieved in the Qur’an. Verses 6—7 are interrogative in form: “Have We not made 
the earth a cradle, and the mountains stakes?” The next nine verses, starting with 
“And We created you in pairs” (verse 8) and ending with “And We sent down ... 
dense gardens” (verses 14—16), are declarative in form, but, conceptually, they, too, 
are interrogative. They are presented in declarative form for the following reason: i 

The question asked in verses 6-7 requires an affirmative answer, which is assumed to 1 

have been given in the form of a declaration: “Of course, We have made the earth a I 

cradle, and the mountains stakes.” It is to this unstated affirmative assertion that I 

verses 8-16 are joined by conjunction. Thus, verses 6-17, together with explanatory I 

material (in italics), will read as follows: I 

I 

I 


^Have We not made the earth a cradle, 
^And the mountains stakes.^ 


78 News 1-17 


I Ofmrse, fVe have in tide the etnth a cradle, 

I 

I .fnd the mount aim stakes, 

i ^And IVe created you in pairs; 

%d IVe made your sleep a comfort; 

*Mnd He made the night a garment ;... 

‘Indeed, the Day of Decision is an appointed time. 

.UtemaDvely, we can assume that, in the original text, the statements made in verses 
S-I6sre, in each case, responses to questions that are present in thought but have 
been omitted in the interest of brevity: 

'^Have IVe not made the earth a cradle, 

'And the mountains stakes? 

“A/id (/id IVe not create you in pairs? 

Of course,Vfe created you in pairs; 

did We not make your sleep a comfort? 

Of course,We made your sleep a comfort; 

‘®And did We not make the night a garment? 

Of course,We made the night a garment;... 

*^lndeed, the Day of Decision is an appointed time. 


/95 





Muhammad Consoled 



93 Bright Morning 

tn the name of God, the Most Compassionate, the Very Merciful. 

^By the bright morning, 

^And by the night, when it becomes tranquil, 

^Your Lord has neither forsaken you nor hates you. 

'^And the end is going to be better for you than the beginning. 

^And He will soon award you, and you will be gratified. 

^Did He not find you an orphan and give you refugei* 

^And He found you lost and guided you. 

®And He found you in want and enriched you. 

^So, as for the orphan, do not oppress him; 

^*^And as for the supplicant, do not rebuke him; 

And as for the blessing of your Lord, tell of it. 


Surah 93 is Alakkan. 


I. Introduction 

This surah seeks to assure Muhammad that the difficulties he is facing in presenting 
his message in Makkah will soon come to an end. It informs him that God will help 
him in the future just as He has helped him in the past. Thus, the purpose of the surah 
is to comfort Muhammad and keep his spirits up in his confrontation with his Makkan 
opponents, whose conduct is critiqued in the surah. 

II. Commentary 

J^erses 1—3: The Qur’am’c oaths provide supporting evidence for Qur’anic theses. The 
bright, sunny morning (verse 1) and the dark, still night (verse 2) are opposites in respect 
of their time frames, their properties, and their overall character, but, in the larger 
scheme of existence, both the light and heat of the day and the darkness and stillness of 
the night are equally needed, the day and the night thus becoming complementaiy to 
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fjchother. In thes.ime way, both ease and hardship, activity and repose, and scarcity of 
means and abundance of resources are necessary for the spiritual and ethical training 
ofhuman beings. If, therefore, in presenting his message, Muhammad is facing 
' difficulties—whether caused by a lack of support or resources or by enemy hostility — 
tfien those difficulties do not signify that he has lost favor with Crod, for he has done 
nothing to deserve God’s wrath or indifference. Hardships are a part of the program 
of training and discipline that God wants him to go through, so that he may develop 
die ability to carry out his mission effectively. 

Ihres 4-^: These verses promise success in the near future. “The end is going to be 
better for you than the beginning” (literally, ‘‘The last is better for you than the first”) 
(verse 4) means that the difficulties besetting Muhammad at present will eventually 
come to an end, his prophetic ministry meeting with much greater success in the 
concluding phase than it has in the initial phase. Verse 5 (“And He will soon award 
j you, and you will be gratified”) promises that the change in Aluhammad’s situation— 
which will occur as a blessing from God that will gratify Muhammad—will happen 
sooner rather than later. 

ferses 6-S: Tb reinforce the above-stated promise of success (verses 4 —5), these 
verses cite God’s support of Muhammad in the past. The verses refer to three crucial 
periods in Muhammad’s past life: 

(1) Muhammad became an orphan at an early age: his father died before he was bom, 
and his mother died when he was quite young. Verse 6 says that God gave refuge 
to the orphan Muhammad when he needed such refuge the most. 

(2) Like a number of other thinking individuals of Arabia, Muhammad, in his 
preprophetic hfe, was in search of answers to the larger questions of hfe. Verse 7 
refers to this search: “And He found you lost and guided you.” The word “lost” 

(Arabic; da//) in this case is best interpreted as “searching for the way,” for one who 
is lost is, by implication, in search of the way. The two meanings of “being lost” and 
“searching for the way,” thus, imply each other. Examples of such a relationship 
between the seemingly different meanings of a word are found in many languages. 

For example, the Engh’sh verb “to miss” means both “to be lacking” and “to desire 
wbatis lacking.” The same is the case with the French verb nianqner. It, too, means 
“to be lacking,** but, again, that which is lacking is also missed—in the sense of 
being desired and sought after— hence a usage like Voiis me manqiiez, “I miss you. ” 

^1) Uffiereas verse 7 refers to the initial change, in Muhammad’s case, from the state 
of being lost to the state of being guided, verse 8 refers to the abundance of reve- 
ktoryguidance and wisdom that Muhammad received from God after he was 
nsdea prophet. In ‘‘And He found you in want and enriched you,” the primary 
oieanings of the words “want” and “enriched** are, respectively, “want of Divine 
^i(lance”and “enriched by means of Divine guidance.” 
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Jhycx 9-U: A’cr^c** flrc. iippurcntly, addressed to Afuhammad, ^'bo is />«/>£ 

not to oppress orjihans and not to rehiikc those w ho petit ton hint for something TVt 
do not iniplv, hox^cx cr. that Muhammad used to commit cither of the tw'o acts. Tk 
verses evemplih a characteristic feature of Our’anic sple—name/y, that of indirect nff. 
ercnce; the nc'h, p<nverhil, and arrogant Quraysh arc the ones who are beinf cnocizoi 
here (as they are elsew here in the (^ur’an—fbr example, 51:19; 70:25; 107:2). Tht indi¬ 
rect reference here shows disregard for the real addressees—the Quraysh—who int 
presenteif as being unworthy of being addressed direct. Thus, verse 9 commands tht 
Qurav'sh tcj desist from their practice of oppressing orphans. At the same time, ntelh 
Aluhammad to adopt toward orphans an attitude that is the exact opposite of the 

Quraxsh’s attitude. .Muhammad must remember that he himself was an orphan, and he 
• • * 

must, therefore, treat orphans kindly. Likew ise, verse 10 instructs Muhammad to trcit 
with kindness those who come to him for help in any matter—financial, jntellccnial.or 
religious. The actual criticism, again, is directed at the Q^taysh. 

The word “blessing” in verse 11 (“And as for the blessing of your Lord, tell of if") 
refers to die guidance and w'i.sdoin given to Muhammad, who is instructed to prodaim 
this blessing—that is, by propagating the truth and w isdom it represents. 

III. Literary Notes 

1. It was noted above that the bright morning of verse 1 and the tranquil night of 

verse 2 are, both from a literary and from a conceptual standpoint, complementan 
opposites. 

2. In verse 5—“And He will soon award you, and you w'ill be gratified,” we are not 

told what W'ill be awarded to Muhammad by God, this lack of specification indicating , 
the great magnitude of die promised award. The extraordinar)' nature of the award is ' 

further emphasized by the phrase “and you w'ill be gratified.” 1 

3- This passage illustrates one of the ways in w'hich the Qur’an employs the 
principle of verbal economy. Verse 6 is a question: “Did He not find you an orphan 
and give you rehige?” Conceptually, verses 7-8, too, are interrogative but have been l 
put in the declarative. As in the case of Q 78:1-11 (see chapter 34, “An Argument for 
the Aiferlife,” section III), so in the present case, there are two e.xplanations. First I 
potentially present in the text is the response to the question in verse 6: “Of course. 

He found you an orphan and gave you refuge.” To this unstated response, w hich is in 
the form of a declarative sentence, the next tw'o verses (7-8), declarative in form, are I 
conjoined by conjunction, thus (the italicized portions are supplied); I 

I'v 

‘^Did He not find you an orphan and give you refuge.? i 

O/' course, He found you an orphan and gave you refitge. || 

^And He found you lost and guided you. I 

*And He found you in want and enriched you. J 


nngbr Vformng 


J quesfinn like fhe one rbar tn.ike^ up ver^e A tan fx* ‘tiipli 

^>n(*chot the ow que^nnn^ in verges 7-H, fhu< 

'IXd He not find ynu .in nrph^m .mil give you rrfiig*’^ 

Ofct&nr. He fund Yon an orphan and gaze ytut refuge 

And MJHemf find ynu lost and guide ynts^ 
fVi'mse. He found vnu lost .ind guided vnu. 

9 • 

'\ndJid He mif find you in ‘ii anf and enrich youf 
^)f>»rr.lle found vou in want .ind enriched voii. 


.VIiLh 


I'firherca<e. the verses would ;ichieve economy of e.vpression. 

4 The last sn \erses of the p;iss;ige h;ive the following purullel strut' 
fidi of the three reminders in verses A-8—numely, that (rod foi 
s orphan and give him refuge (verse 6), found Muhammad lost and gui 
rffsf *1. and found him in want and enriched him (verse 8)—is paired oi 
preenpoon in verses 9-11 

applicant m list not he rebuked (verse 10), and CkkIs blessing must be prrxrlaimed 

ttnr 11). 


erse 











101 striker 

In the name of God, the Most Compassionate, the Very Merciful. 

^The Striker! 

^What is the Striker? 

^And how would you know what the Striker is! 

^The day on which people will be like scattered moths, 

^And the mountains will be like carded wool. 

^So, as for those whose scales are heavy, 

^They shall live a pleasant life. 

®But, as for those whose scales are light, 

^Their abode shall be Hawiyah! 

’°And how would you know what HJwiyah is! 

A raging fire! 


Surali 101 is Alakkan. 

I. Introduction 

Surah 101 depicts the caraclysmic events that will take place on the Day ofjudgment. At 
the start of the day, a general panic will prevail, with resurrected human beings scattered 
all over and the physical world going through a massive upheaval. The day will conclude 
with tlie passing of Di\'ine judgment: one whose life has been predominantly good uill 
be sent to live a blissful life in paradise, whereas one who has lived a predominantly etal 
life will end up in hell, which is a raging fire. The surah’s name hints at the moral of the 
surah: Judgment Day will arrive all of a sudden, so one must not allow oneself to be 
caught unawares; rather, one must always be prepared for the day. 

II. Commentary 

J^ef“ses 1 _ S» T'he surah’s name refers to the Last Hour. It is a translation of 

which, since it comes from a root that means to knock or to hit, ordinarily carried 
the meaning of “calamit)'.” The Arabic word signifies that the Last Hour, which wili 
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aer in the Day ofjudgment, will strike all of a sudden—like a stranger who arrives 
^ the middle of the night and knocks on the door, causing worry and consternation— 
jnd that the best attitude for one, therefore, is to be prepared for it. 

As just noted, the word al-Qari^ah^ in the sense of “calamity,” was familiar to the 
Arabs(0 13:31 uses it in this sense). The Qur'anic use of the word for the Last Hour, 
though, was something of a novelty, and, reflecting the Qur*anic audience’s implied 
demand for a precise meaning of al-Qari^ah in this surah’s context, the Qur*an says, 
'What is the Striker.^” Anticipating that the audience, no matter how hard it tried, 
«T)iild foil to comprehend the magnitude of the al-Qari^ah-Te\ 2 LX.eA events, the Qur’an 
presses ahead with the remark—the tone is exclamatory now—“And how would you 
biowwhat the Striker is!” (literally, “And what will inform you what the Striker is?”) 

lerrw^J; After the first three verses, there is an omission that a little reflection will 
supply: The Striker is the Day ofjudgment. With verse 4 begins the description of 
some of the happenings of that day. Two images depict the dreadful confusion of the 
Day ofjudgment: (1) Human beings, having been resurrected, will come out of their 
pves and run about in a state of anarchy, like moths scattered all around in the rainy 
season. The point of the image is that, on Judgment Day, all individuals will be fend¬ 
ing for themselves, and no one will be in a position to help anyone else. (2) The moun- 
oinsuill float about in the air as if they were combed wool—the fibers of the combed 
too! being exceedingly fine. The point of this image is that, on Judgment Day, even 
seemingly enduring phenomena like mountains will lack all substance. Taken 
together, the two images depict a scene of total panic and disarray. 

The Qur’am’c statement that, on the Last Day, mountains will float in the air like 
irool fibers was meant to address a certain issue. Elsewhere in the Qur’an, we are told 
liut, when the Qur’an said that the Last Day would disrupt the structure of the world, 

(lie opponents of the Qur’an sarcastically asked whether such a dislocation would 
affect the immovable mountains as well, and the Qur’an responded that, on that day, 

(bemountains would be pulverized (Q 20:105). 

KffjfX 6-7; These verses introduce an element of order in the chaos of the Day of 
judgment— though this order is ominous in its own way. On that day, the deeds of 
fleiyindividual will be weighed—in the Divine Court, it is implied. Only those peo- 
plf whose good deeds will tip the balance in their favor will enjoy a life of peace and 
fuppiness. The point of these verses—as also of verses 8-9 (below)—is that, on the 
Day ofjudgment, one’s final destination will be determined by the acts that one has 
performed in this world. 

/; Those who have performed few good deeds will find that their evil acts 
Gripped the balance against them. The destination of such people will be HSwiyah. 
^question, in verse 10—“And how would you know what Hawiyah is!”—is similar 
® the question asked about “the Striker” at the beginning of the surah, and the last 
provides the answer: Hawiyah is the fiercely and violently burning fire of hell. 
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III. The Scales 

The Qur’an uses the concept of the balance to express its view of justice in the next 
world. Both good and bad deeds will be weighed in a balance, good deeds being placed 
in one scale and bad deeds, in the other. V\^at kind of balance and scales will be used 
to weigh deeds the Qur’§n does not say. The essential point is that, on Judgment Day, 
God will deal with people in accordance with the principle of justice, the balance and 
scales symbolizing that principle. 

The statement in the surah about Di\dne judgment (verses 6-9) only lays down 
the principle of judgment. There is plenty of evidence in the Qur’an to support the 
view that Divine judgment will be heavily tempered by Divine mere}'. 


IV. Literary Notes 


1. This surah is a good example of the little-nodced feature of suspense in Qur’Jnic 
narrative. The surah opens with the words “The Striker,” a translation of the Arabic word 
al-Qan*ah. We are a httle puzzled at a surah starting on a seemingly enigmatic note. Wth 
its ordinary meaning of “calamity” in mind, one suspects that something ominous is 
meant, but no precise definition of the word is given. Nor can we determine whether/;/- 
Qan'ah is (1) the subject of an omitted predicate: ^Al-Qari‘ah [is such and such],” (2) the 
predicate of an omitted subject: [“Such and such a thing is] al-Qari'aV'\ or (3) the objea 
of an omitted v^erb: [“Remember m- Think ofl al-Oaii^ah'' Before we can form an opin- 

suspicion 


slang 


“What is al-Qart^ah'r" 
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that the w^ord has, indeed, been used in a special, but until now- une.vplained, sense. As we 

I ^ !• 


takes 
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know what al-Qari*ah is!” Interrogative in form but exclamatory in spirit, the verse, by 
virtue of its construction, deepens the mystery about al-Qari^ah and, by virtue of its 
import, suggests that a precise understanding of al-Qaii'ah is hard to come by. 


Tantalized, we look to the Qur’an itself for an explanation of Verse 4 

appears to supply an explanation, but the explanation offered is circuitous—and also 
partial; “The day on which people will be like scattered moths.” From this, w'e do 
gather that al-Qari'ah is some kind of an ev’ent that will take place on a certain day, but 
the construction of the verse is such that our attention is immediately deflected from 
the word “day” and is focused on the graphic simile, which, we feel, has diverted us 
from our quest for an explanation of al~Qari*ah. The structurally similar verse 5, which, 
by piling another simile on top of that in v'erse 4, further confirms our impression that 
only a roundabout and partial explanation of al-Qan^ah has been offered so far. 

xAt this point, the surah’s mood undergoes a radical change. Up to this point, the 
surah has been marked by commotion and intensity. Starting with verse 6, a calm 
seems to prevail in the surah. Verses 6-9 lay down, in a firm, matter-of-fact manner, 
the principle of recompense in accordance with which, on Judgment Day, human 
beings will be evaluated by God. Verses 8-9 are parallel in structure to verses 6-7. But 
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ifrse9, by saying that Hawiyah shall be the abode of those whose scales turn out to be 
light, maltes one wonder about the exact meaning of “Hawiyah,” with verse 11 even- 
I (ua)ly providing the answer. 

I 0/1 reviewing the surah’s contents, we may now ask, “Did the surah ever define 
I j/-QmW?”Tbe answer is both no and yes —in that order. No, because a dictionary 
I deHnidon is not supplied. Yes, because the description and information provided in 
verses 4-11 leave no doubt in one’s mind that al-Qari^ah stands for the calamity that 
ushers in die Day of Judgment. 

2. “Hauiyah,” in verse 9, is one of the Qur’anic names for hell. The root of the 
.Arabic word for “H3wiyah” denotes “fall.** Hawiyah, thus, represents the embodiment, 
i/itheafterbfe, of the “fall** in this world: those who fail to perform good deeds in this 
Borld and, as a consequence, fall from the position they could have kept had they per- 
fomiedgood deeds will receive the punishment of being thrown into Hawiyah. The 
.Arabic word also connotes that Hawiyah is an abyss. 

3. The word “abode” in verse 9 is a translarion of um7n (hterally, “mother”), which 
has been used in an ironic sense. A pamcked, terrified child runs into its mother’s arms 
for refuge and consolation. On the Day of Judgment, those whose scales have few 
good deeds in them will find no refuge anywhere against God’s punishment; they will 
be loving!)^ embraced by Hlwiyah, their “mother” and their “refuge”! 
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Serving Only God 


112 Sincerity 

In the name of God, the Most Compassionate, the Very Merciful. 

^Say: He—Cod—is Unique. 

^God is the Sheet Anchor. 

^He did not beget and is not begotten. 

"^And He has no peers. 


Surah 112 is Madinan. 

I. Introduction 

Some consider this a Makkan surah, but its contents include not only 3 critique of the 
idolatry of the Makkans, but also a critique of the People of the Book’s vnew—more 
specifically, the Christians’ \Tew—of monotheism; it was in Aladinah that theAIuslims 
had a serious theolog'ical confrontation with the People of the Book. 

This sQrah s Arabic name is Ikhtas^ which, though not derived from the sOrah itself, 
accurately sums up the surah’s contents. The essential meaning of the word is “puriy” 
and exclusivity”; the word is used to denote, for example, one’s exclusiv'e love for some¬ 
one or one’s pure and unmixed devotion to someone. .As the surah’s name, IkhlTis means 
to giv'^e one’s allegiance only to God, to obey God to the exclusion of any other being or 
power, to worship God single-mindedly.” Alonotheism, the central doctrine of Islam, 
became and remained the most celebrated issue in Arabia after Aluhammad’s announce¬ 
ment of his prophecy. Toward the end ofAIuhammad’s ministry, a need was felt to offer 
a succinct and definitive statement of that doctrine, and this surah supplies that need. 

This is one of tlie most frequently recited surahs of the 0ur’3n. 

II. Commentary 

Verse 1: The imperative “Say” has the sense of “proclaim.” That is; declare openly 
and definitiv’ely so that everyone comes to know the truth in clear, unmistakable 
terms The imperaDve also sigiufies that the prodamatjon to be made by the Prophet 
originates with God and is being made by the Prophet only on behalf of God. 
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The pronoun “He,” referring to God, is anticipatory. Its use in the verse indicates 
tfiat the subject to be discussed is so familiar to the audience that reference to it by 
N means of a pronoun would suffice to direct attention to it. The use of the noun 
“God”—/ll/SHn Arabic—immediately after the pronoun confirms that the referent of 
“He” is, indeed, God. Used together in this way, the pronoun and the noun represent 
aiiniryofthe signifier and the signified. 

, God is “Unique” both in the sense that He is One and in the sense that there is 
' none like Him. “There is nothing like Him,” as Q 42:11 says. 


(me 2: "Sheet Anchor” is a translation of the Arabic Samad^ used in the verse as a name 
of God. Literally, a huge rock that serves as a refuge for a people under attack, the word 
.yw/tdcametomean a leader who serves as people’s recourse at a rime of need and with- 
outuhose advice and guidance no important decision is made. As a name of God, SaTnad 
means that God provides the best protection against ail danger, is the refuge of those in 
msis, and is the one to whom all petitions must be directed and all matters referred. 
“SheetAnchor,” \vith its meaning of “someone or something that can be depended on in 
a dme of difficulty,” is an English expression very close in meaning and spirit to the 
.InbicSrfffwd; another possible EngUsh translation would be “Mainstay.” 

This verse complements v'erse 1 by guarding against a possible misinterpretation 
ofthat verse. Verse 1 may be understood by some to mean that God is so unique, so 
different, so far removed from human beings as to be completely unapproachable. In 
other words, taken by itself, v'erse 1 may be understood to signify the absolute tran¬ 
scendence of God. Verse 2 corrects such a misunderstanding by stating that God, 
though transcendent, is not unconcerned or unconnected with the world or with the 
jflairs of human beings: if, on the one hand, God is Unique, then, on the other hand. 

He is the Sheet iAnchor as well. In a word, God is both transcendent and immanent. 


\ 

\ 

irne k God has no offspring and no ancestors. This verse rejects all kinds and shades 
ofidolatiy or polvrheism—or all types of “association” (the literal meaning of the 
\nhkshirk, the Islamic tenn for idolatry or polytheism) of any being or object with 
God. The verse would apply, most directly and unambiguously, to the shirk that was 
coDunitted by the people of Arabia at Muhammad’s time. The Qur’an, while it does 
not call Jews and Christians idolaters, rejects the Christian interpretation of monothe- 
iflij and criticizes the Israelites, on the one hand, for having worshipped the golden calf 
I (fbretample, Q 2:51; 4:153) and, on the other, for having raised Ezra to the level of 
iftity (Q 9:30) on account, probably, of such signal contributions of his as recovery of 
^LosrTorah. (The Qur’amc reference to Ezra’s deification may mean that only some 
“tielites were involved in the deification, just as, according to the Qur’an itself, only 
segment of the Israelite population was involved in calf-worship.) In brief, verse 3 
"Quid cover all those cases in which monotheism is, in any shape or form, compro- 
“■^d. Needless to say, the verse would equally apply to all historical instances of the 
of the monotheistic principle, committed under one guise or another, by 
^*•^0 themselves. 
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Verse 4: Not only does God have no family tree, He has no peers and no equals. In 
other \vords, He alone is Eternal, and He is Unique in respect of each one of His 
many attributes. 

III. God as Necessary Existence and as the 

Author of Creation 

This surah is, probably, the pithiest definition of Islamic monotheism in the Qur’an. 
Since God is Unique, has no parent and no offspring, and is unlike any creature, it fol¬ 
lows that He exists in His own right—or that, in philosophical language. His existence 
is necessary. Since no time can be posited at which He did not or xniU not exist, it fol¬ 
lows that He has always existed and will always exist, that only His existence is 
absolute or underived, the existence of everything else being contingent or derived. 
Thus, the universe depends for its existence on God, the creator or maker of the 
universe who is also Samad —that is, the recourse, refuge, and support of all. 



have presented and tried to explain what I believe are some of the significant 
passages in the Islamic Scripture. My concern throughout this book has been to make 
ihe subject comprehensible to a general audience—an audience that is seriously 
interested in learning about one of the most important religious texts but has no 
special training to deal with that text. How far I have succeeded in the task is for the 
readers to judge. 

The passages discussed in this work deal with a variety of themes, but it will 
appearfrom those passages that the Qur’an’s prime concern is with the moral life. "The 
ethical focus of the Qur’Sn is in evidence in the description of the building of the 
Kahh by Abraham and his son Ishmael (chapter 3) and in the narration of the battle 
between the Israelites and the Philistines (chapter 5); in the statement of the principle 
of lack of coercion in the matter of religion (chapter 7) and in the instructions about 
documenting a loan (chapter 9); in the recounting of the events of Jesus’ life 
(chapter 12) and in the affirmation of the oneness of God and oneness of humanity 
(chapter 14); in the comments on previous prophetic dispensations (chapter 19) and 
in the reference to nature as a repository of signs (chapter 20); in the relation of a 
significant incident in the life of the prophet Joseph (chapter 23) and in the laying 
down of a series of commandments (chapter 25); in the summing up of the qualities 
of those devoted to God (chapter 29) and in the criticism of the so-called hypocrites 
(chapter 33); and in the presentation of an argument for the hereafter (chapter 34) 
indinthe portrayal of scenes of the Last Day (chapter 36). It is well to remember 
that the Qur’anic ethical focus is itself the product of a conception of a faith whose 
cornerstone is recognition, with understanding, of God as the central reality of all 
ciistence and whose principal requirement of its adherents is submission to that 
God in all spheres of human life. But the Qur’an’s concern with the reality of God 
should not obscure from view the Qur’an’s concern with another reality—that of the 
human being. In a cenain sense, in fact, the Qur’anic concern with the human real- 
it) takes precedence over its concern with any other reality, for the Qur’an says 
sveryihing that it says—including what it says about God—with the express purpose 
of guiding human thinking and effort in specific ways. 

I hope I have been able to show that the Qur’an is not just a bland theological 
took. The present book does not purport to parse and analyze Qur’anic Arabic in 
■Ouch detail. Still, the brief discussions offered of the literary aspect of the Qur’§n 
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have, perhaps, suggested that the Qur’anic word choice, verbal economy, repetition, 
shifts of person and number, idioms, images, figures of speech, and narrative devices 
require careful attention and are fruitful subjects of study. I have tried to indicate that 
the literary aspect of the Qur’an bears an intimate relationship to the Out’anic 
ideation, that the Qur’anic literary and stylistic devices often acquire interpretive 
significance in that they help to bring out or highlight certain meanings or shades of 
meanings that make for a richer understanding of the Qur’an. 

Taken together, the passages included in this volume form a small part of the 
Qur’anic text. It need hardly be said that they are not meant to serve as a substitute for 
the full text of the Qur’an. It is my hope, though, that a study of this book will give the 
readers some idea of the character and range of the Qur’an and will also initiate them, 
if to a very limited extent, into some of the ways of studying and reflecting on the 
Islamic Scripture. I also hope that this book will prompt some of the readers to 
undertake an in-depth study of the Qur’an by acquiring the linguistic and other skills 

necessary to the task. 


1 The Essence of the Qur’an 

1 Opening 

\. M-Fafthah as the very first revelation: See RazI, 1:177; BayhaqT, DalaHl an-Nubuwwahy 
quoted in Ibn Kathlr, 1:19. Manor^ on the strength of a report by 'All, calls Al-Fatihah the 
first surah to have been revealed (1 .66). 

hsmhh as a self standing verse of the Qur^dn: Islahl, 1:49. In one case, the basmalah 
occurs inside a surah (27:30) and is, therefore, counted as a regular Qur’anic verse. 

W. Verse 1: Primary meaning of hamd: Lisdn, s.v. h-m-d. Tabari defines hamd as shukr (1:46; 
also Ibn Kathlr, 1:41-42). Qurtubi cites Qur’inic usage to argue that shukr is the predom¬ 
inant part of the meaning of (1:134; also Islahl, 1:55-56). 

Meaningof^e Lord of the worlds^^: Cf. Ibn Kathlr, 1:43-44; Qurtubi, 1:138—139. 

Vme 3: Why the “Day of Recompense^' is singled out: Ibn Kathlr, 45-46; Qurpibi, 1:143. 

ID. M-F'atihah encapsulates the main themes of the Qur^dn: Cf. RazI, 1:173-175. Since Al-Fdtihah 
succinctly summarizes the contents of the Qur’an, some ahdd'ith refer to the surah as Umm 
il-Qiir'an (“Mother or Essence of the Qur’an”; in one hadith, it is called “the greatest 

{a'zainu s-siiTvari ft l-Qur^dni). Qurpibl, 1:108, 112. 

To the petition made in Al-Fatihah, the rest of the Qur^dn is a response: MawdudI, 1:42. 

This is based on Islahl’s commentary, T.61 -66. 

ITl. Omission of the preposition ila creates emphasis: Islahl, 1:59 (cf. Ibn Kathlr, T.49, 51). 


2 The Story of Adam 


1 


2 Cow 30-39 


\ The intetprelation presented here of verses 30-33 is borrowed from Islahl (1:160-161). 

\ Tahari, commenting on “if you are right” (verse 31), cites but disagrees with the interpre- 

\ ^Uou that the phrase means: If you are right m thinVdrag that the human race will include 

\ mischief-makers (1:161-162). IsVahVs exegesis, taken in its details, yields a more 
\ '^^htteut explanation of the several issues of language and thought raised by verses 30—3 3. 
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Verse 30: Basis of the angels’ apprehension on hearing the appohmnenr of a caliph: Qurtubi, 
1:274; 1:255, 281. 

Verse 32: Generic use of the word “caliph": Manor: “Evidently—and God knows best—by 
khallfah is meant Adam and all of his progeny” (1:258). A number of Qur’anic verses call 
particular nations or individuals khald^if al-ard, “caliphs of the earth,” or khala'ifft l-ard, 

“caliphs on the earth” (6:165; 7:69, 74; 10:14, 73; 27:62; 35:39; 38:26). 

Verse 34: Ihtis: This is the personal name of Satan. The name comes from a root ip-l-s) that 
means “to despair”; Iblls is so called because, after his fateful refusal to obey God’s com¬ 
mand to bow before Adam, he despaired of ever recei\dng God’s mercy {Lisdn, s.v. h-l-s, also 
Tabari, 1:180). 

Ibtis as a jinn!.- In light of this explanation, the exceptive particle Hid in verse 34 is 
disjunctive (mungatP), signifying that what is excepted (Iblls) is not a member of the 
class (angels) to which the exception is drawn. 

According to a hadith, the angels are made of light: RazI, 2:214. 

Verse 36: Satan as the cause of Adam and Eve’s expulsion: Tabari, 1:186. 

Hinnan beings and satanic beings as natural enemies of each other: Manor: “For the enmity 

is between man and Satan, not betw'een the members of man’s progeny” (1:278). Also 
Islahi, 1:167. 

Otj earth, you shall have a dwelling place and a provision for a certain time": See Islahi, 

1:169, and Abu Hayyan, 271. 

Verse 38: The cominand “Descend” does not signify punish 7 ne 7 it for Ada 7 n a 77 d Eve a7id their 
progerty: Qurtubi, 1:221. 

Ernphatic verb in verse 38: DaryabadI, 18, n. 142; Islahi, 1:170. 

Possesst077 ofreaso77 asg7vu7idsfin' basic accountability: Zamakhsharl, 1:64; Abu Hayyan, 1:272. 

HI. 1. Hu?nan beings' ma77date as caliphs: Ma 7 idr, 1:258-260. Qurpibl: “He [Adam] was the 

caliph of God in respect of implementing his commands and injunctions” (1:263). 

Hu7na7i caliphate is essentially moral in character: Nevertheless, this verse has been used to 
justify the political institution of caliphate in Islam. Qurtubi discusses the matter at 
great length (1:264—274); for a compact statement, see Ibn Kathir, 1:125-126. 

2. Human beings are atti'acted to the fiorbtdde 77 : Abu Hayyan, quoting Qushayri, 1:257; Islahi, 

1:267. 

4. Use, for God, of the first person plural pronoun to signify Divine majesty: Abu Hayyan, 

1:245-246, 272; Qurtubi, 1:291. 

Use, for God, of the first person singular pronoun to signify Divine affection: DaryabadI, 18. 

Use, for God, of the first person singular pronoun to suggest God as the only source of 
guidance: Abu Hayyan, 1:272. 

V. God’s plan to send Adam and Eve to earth preceded Adam and Eve’s temptation by Satan: MawdQdl, 
68-69, n. 53 (ad Q 2:38); also Razi, 3:26, explaining the imperative ihbitu, “Descend,” in 
Q 2:38. Abu Hayyan observes that, if the Garden of Eden had been meant to be a permanent 
dwelling place for Adam and Eve, then (1) Iblls would not have been allowed to enter it and 
tempt them (1:254), and (2) Adam and Eve would not have been placed under the prohibi¬ 
tion of eating the fruit of a certain tree (1:256). Qurnibi reaches the same conclusion— 
namely that Adam and Eve’s stay in the Garden of Eden was, from the very beginning, 
meant to be temporary-from the imperative “reside” (uskun) in verse 35 (1:299). 
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Qut^an does not identify the forbidden tree: After listing the names of trees that A4uslim schol¬ 
ars have suggested for the tree, Abu Hayyan remarks: “It is a tree about whose type God 
has not informed us, and this is the most obvious thing, for the purpose is only to inform us 
that commission of a forbidden act will entail punishment” (1:256); also Tabari, 

1:183-185, and Ibn Kathir, 1:138. 

Dminant perspectives on the story of Adam in the Bible and the Qur^’dn: PAandr, 1 :2 7 9—280. 


3 Abraham Builds the Ka'bah and Prays 

for a Prophet 

2 Cow 124-129 


II. Verse 124: Kaliniab in the sense of “command”: Qurtubi, 2:97; Abu Hayyan, 1:601; P/Ianar. 

1:453. See also Islahi, 1:325. 

Abraham as a “leader of humankind” Abu Hayyan, 1:601. The word “leader” (imam'') in 
this verse has also been interpreted in a political sense, with several injunctions 
derived from its use in that sense. See Zamakhsharl, 1:92; Abu Hayyan, 1:605—607. 

Vene 125: “Abraham's staying place" Manor, 1:461 ^62; Islahi, 1:32 9—3 3 0. 

Abraham and Ishmael are instnicted to purify the Ka hah: Abu Hayyan, 1:601; JVlandr, 1:462. 

Pi'ayer is the main form of worship to be performed in the Kdbah: Islahi, 1:33 1. 

Bmngand prostration fin-med elements of the Ahrahamic prayer: Manor, 1:463. 

Verse 126 : Historical fidfillment of Abraham’s twofold prayer: Abu Hayyan, 1:608-609; Islahi, 

1:333-335. 

Prayer for “produce of various kinds" is a prayer for the change of the nomadic lifestyle to a 
settled lifestyle: Islahi, 1:335-337. 

bsue of leadership of humankind is distinct from the issue of providing sustenance: 
Zamakhsharl, 1:93; Razi, 4:61; Quruibi, 2:119-120. 

1, The demonstrative “this" in verse 126: Elsewhere in the Qur’an, in referring to Makkah, 
Abraham does use the expression “this land” (14:35; 90:1), but that does not invalidate 
the point made here. Cf. Razi (4:61) and Abu Hayyan (1:612), who bring up the matter 
indirectly while discussing the issue of definiteness and indefiniteness of the relevant 

words in Q 2:126 and other Qur’anic verses. 

1. Bif treated subject: Mandr, 1:469. 


4 True Piety 

2 Cow 177 


ift 


'I C 


''•Wpicfis.. See section n, below, note on “piety as dutifulness.” 

“Book-: Z,,m;iUishan, 1 .. 109 . M 


atun. 2:115 
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Piety as dutifulness: For the essential meaning of “piety,” which is here offered as the 
translation of the Arabic bhr, see Lisdn, s.v. b-r-r, and Farahl, Mufi-addt (Sara’e Mir, 
A'zam Garh, India; Ad-Da’irah al-Hamldiyyah, 1358/1939), 264—267. Cf. die definition 
of pietds: “dutiful conduct towards (and from) gods, country, parents, brothers and 
sisters, etc.” (Chambers Murray Latin-English Dictionaij, s.v. pietds). 

“/w spite of their love of it”: The Arabic, 'ala hubbihi, may also mean “on account of their 

love of Him [God].” The translation “in spite of their love of it [wealth],” however, is 

inclusive of the first meaning—for, one who spends wealth in spite of one’s love of it 

does so on account of one’s love of God. IslahT, 1:425-426. 

• • 

“77>e needy”: Mandr, 1:368 (ad Q 2:83). The Arabic word, masdkin, literally means 
“those whom poverty and need have humbled or brought low.” See Tabari, 1:309. 

“7w the cause of slaves”: The meaning, of course, is “in the cause of setting slaves free,” 
but the preposition yi in the original {ft r-riqdb —literally, “in the necks [of slaves]”) 
opens up the possibility of spending one’s wealth in a number of ways, direct and 
indirect, to achieve the desired goal of setting slaves free and of abolishing slavery. 

The exhortation to spend money., besides the mandatoiy zakah, on social causes: The com¬ 
mentators cite a hadlth in this connection: Inna fl l-tndli la-haqqan siwd z-zakdti, 
Inherent in one’s wealth, indeed, is an obligation besides zakdh.” Tabari, 1:56-58; 
Qurtubi, 2:242. RazI, 5:44-45, offers a fairly detailed discussion. 

Always”: This is an attempt to translate the emphasis arising out of the use of 
the nominal rather than of the verbal form—of al-mitfuna bi-'ahdihim rather than of 
awfa bi~'ahdiht, which, had it been used, would have been analogous in construction to 
the preceding wa-aqdma s-satdta wa-dtd z-zakdta. On the Qur’an’s omission to use a 
verbal form, see Abu Hayyan, 2:140. 

‘Ahd is general in import: RazI, 5:48. 

The pious keep their commitments at all costs: Islahl, 1:429. Proper intonation of the par¬ 
ticle idhd, when,” will bring out the full force of the phrase wa l-vnifuna bi-ahdihim 
idhd 'dhadii. 

In partiatlar ’: This phrase is meant to indicate the meaning of the accusative of praise 

(nasb 'aid l-madh) of as-sdbirln, 

♦ • 

Meaning of These are the ones who have proven truthfid”: Abii Hayyan, 2:141-142. Mandr, 

2 : 122 . 

^And these are the godfearing”: The Arabic, wa-utd'ika hwnu l-tnuttaqiin, may also be 
translated—taking an-ndr, “the fire,” as the omitted object of al-tnuttaqun —“And these 
are the ones who will avoid or be saved from the lire.” Tabari, 1 ;60; Abu Hayyan, 2:142. 

IV. The various parties to which the admonitory statement about facing the east or the west in prayer 
may be addressed: Tabari, 2:56; RazI, 5:38, 40. 

5 A Battle Between the Israelites and the Philistines 

2 Cow 246-25 T 

I. Reason for the Israelite^ demand for a king: RazI, 6.182. Ibn KathJr offers a brief account, 
representative of Muslim exegesis, of the oppression of the Israelites by their enemies and 

of the rise of the prophet Samuel (1:533-534). 
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ytn( 246: Meaning of “Did you not see?” (a-lam tara): IslahT, 1:563-, Mandr., 2:456-457 (ad Q 

2:241). 

SamuePsquestion expresses certain reservations: Zamakhsharl, 1:148; RazI, 6:183. 

SmuePs understanding of the Israelites^ weakness: Islahl, 1:569. 

Omission between “when, already, we have been expelled from amidst our homes and our 

children" and “But when fighting was prescribed for them”: Tabari, 2:377. 

Verse 247: Taliit'shumble background: T 2 b 2 n, 2:378, 379-380. 

"And he has not been given an abundance of wealth either” means that Tdliit is poor: RazI, 
6:185. The construction and tone of the sentence in the original text imply: And he is, 
moreover, poor (see Ibn Kathir, 1:534), hence the translation, “And he has not been 
given an abundance of wealth either.” 

Taint's qualifications as king: XzmzVhsbzti, 1:148—149; Qurtubi, 3:246; Ibn FCathlr, 
l:534.Mflnffr, commenting on the Qur’anic reference to Talut’s physical and intellec¬ 
tual traits, remarks that Talut possessed al-'aql as-satim ft l-jism as-satim (2:477), this 
Arabic phrase being a literal translation of mens sana in corpora sano. 

Meomngof“And God is Wide-Ranging, All-Knowing”: Islahl, 1:571. 

Intonation of “God, indeed, has chosen him over you”: Ibn Kathir, 1:534. 

Rulenhip is not by heredity: Tabari, 2:381; Mandr, 2:A77. 

Verse 248: Israelites were not filly convinced by the evidence presented by Samuel in support of 
TAPs kingship: Tihiti, 2:381; Mandr, 2:482. 

Contents of the Ark: Tabari, 2:387-388; Ibn Kathir, 1:535-536; Mandr, 2:484 (quoting 
Deuteronomy 31:24-3 0). 

Meaningof“[A]ngels will be carrying it”: Mandr, 2:485 (the second of the two interpre¬ 
tations): Islahl, 1:572-573. 

Verses 249-2SO: Omission between these verses and verse 248: Tabari, 2:390; Abu Hayyan, 

2:585. 

identification of those who crossed the river along with Tdliit: Tabari, 2:3 94—395. 

Why Talut tests his troops: RazI, 6:192, 195; Islahl, 1:577; Mandr, 2:486—487. 

The test was commissioned by God: Islahl, 1:577, 

Only the true believers crossed the river: RazI, 6:195—196; Islahl, 1:577-578. 

Belief in God and the aferlife as a source of strength: Islahl, 1:578. 

"And God is with the steadfast” as a Divine comment: RazI, 6:19S. 

Verse 251: Omission between this verse and verse 250: Tabari, 2:396. 

Divine law of removing oppressor nations by means of other nations: IslahT, 1:581 —582. 

Divine law concerning the removal of evil: RazI, 6:204—205; Qurnibl, 3:259—261. 

David integrates, in his person, the functions of king and prophet: Ibn Kathir, 1:538; 
Qurtubi, 3:257; Abu Hajyan, 2:593. 

• The Muslims'fight for their qiblah, the Kdbah, is comparable to the Israelites^ fight for their 
qiblah, the Ark of the Covenant: IsJahl, 1 ;557. 

Reason for the use of the present tense rather than the past: Islahi, 1:581. 

Paulas proper name and Tdliit as nickname: Islahl, 1 ;570. 
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3. IrNportance of the Ark of the Covenant for the Isi'aelitcs: T abarl, 2:374; Mawdudl, 1:189-190, 
n. 270; Islahl, 1:571-572. 

5 “ An/i [God] might hhn [David] of what He wishes^ refers to David's expertise in certain aru 

and crafts: Tabari, 2:403. 


6 The Throne Verse 

2 Cow 255 


I. Incompatibility between monotheism and intercession: Islahl, 1:584, 586, 589-590. 

Throne Verse as the greatest verse of the Qiir^an: QurtubI, 3:268, 271, 278; Zamakhshari, 
1:154, especially the Prophet’s statement: “The greatest discourse [sayyid al-kalam] is 
the Qur’an, the greatest part of the Qur’an is Surat al-Bacjarah [surah 2], and the 
greatest part of Surat al-Baqarah is the Throne Verse”; also Abu Hayyan, 2:607. 
According to some scholars, the Throne Verse is the greatest verse because it refers to 
God, by name or by pronoun, no fewer than eighteen times (Qurpjbi, 3:271). 


II. 


God alone deserves to be worshipped: Tabari, 3:4; Manor, 3:23, quoting and suppordng 
Jaldlayn. RazI advances an argument from linguistic usage to establish that, as deity {ilah), 
God alone is to be worshipped {ma'bud) (4:196, adQ2:\6'i). 

God is eternally living: Tabari, 3:4. 

God does not suffer death: Daryabadi, 106, n. 979. 

Attribute of Qayyum negates deification of any being other than God: Islahl, 1:588. 

Gods existence is absolute, with all else possessing contingent existence: RazI, 7:4, 5. 

Being subject to sleep or drowsiness would diminish Divine life and Divine snstainership: 
Islahl, 1:588; Zamakhshari, 1:153. 


God is never unmindful of His creation: RazI, 7:6. 

God is the a-eator and master of all things: RazI, 7:9. 

Exception made for intercession negates the possibility of intercession: Manor, 3:31. 
Intercession will not be alUywed because the intercessor does not add to God's knowledge: Manor, 

3:31; Islahl, 2:589. 

I 


Permission to intercede represents an honor conferred on the intercessor: Islahl, 1:590. 

God does not need help in watching over the universe: Islahl, 2:590. 

God possesses peifection and is above imperfection, “Exalted" and “Great, ” thus, being comple- 
mentaiy: Daryabadi, 107, n. 988. 

God is too “Exalted" and too “Great" to depend on anyone else: RazI, 7:6. 

God's greatness must not to be measured by ordinary yardsticks: Islahl, 1:590. 


J 2 J Division of the verse into components: See Zamakhshari, 1:154, for a fivefold division of the 
verse and for a comment on the feature of asyndeton in the verse. 

Throne Verse eqiuils one-third of the Qur^dn: QurtubI, 3:270. 

Throne Verse is comparable to siirah 112: Zamakhshari, 1:152. 
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7 No Compulsion in the Matter of Religion 

2 Cow 256 

I. “Guidance has become distinct from misguidance" as rationale for “There is no compulsion in the 
mtitT of religion": him Hayyan, 7:616. 

II. Meaning of “There is no compulsion in the matter of religion": Zamakhshari, 1:155; Razi, 7; I 5; 
Abu Hayyan, 2:616. 

Abundant proofs have distingcished truth from falsehood: Razi, 7:16. 

“There is no compulsion in the matter of religion " enunciates the principle that force may not 
be used to compel anyone to accept Islam: Manor, 3:3 6—3 7. 

Taghut IS any being, power, or entity that bids defiance to God: Ta bar!, 3:13; AAandr. 3:37. 

The form of the word Taghut denotes intensity (mubalaghah^; Mandr, 3:35. 

“There is no compulsion in the matter of religion" does not refer to the use offorce in imple- 
mentingblamiclaw: QurtubI, 3:279; Islahl, 1:592—593. 

Mdm means “Islam": Grammatically, the definite article of the Arabic word denotes 
'ahdot iddfah. Razi, 7:616; Abu Hayyan, 2:616. 

“The Firmest Tie" refers to the means of securing salvation in the afterlife or to faith or Islam: 
Tabari, 3:13; see also Abu Hayyan, 7:617. 

“The Firmest Tie” will not crack—not to speak of breaking: QurtubI, 3:282; also Razi, 
7:17; Abu Hayyan, 2:617. 

“The Firmest Tie" belongs to a strong rope: Zamakhshari, 1:155; see also Wlanar, 3:35, 

37-38. 

Those who take hold of the “Firmest Tie" will not stray from the right path: Mandr, 3:37. 
Meaningof“And God is All-Hearing, All-Knowing": Islahl, 1:594. 


8 Spending in the Way of God 


2 Cow 261-269 


I Meaning of “to spend in the way of God": Razi, 7:47; Manar, 3:60; Islahl, 1:613. 
Relationship of the passage to Q 2:245: Tabari, 3 ;41; Razi, 7 ;47. 


llTme 261; Meaning of “for whomever He wishes": Islahl, 1:613; also 
1:159-160. 


Zamakhshari 


Meaningof “And God is Wide-Ranging, All-Knowing": Islahl, 1:613; Tabari, 3:42 


Ferse 262: Favor-reminding and infliction of hurt as major sins: Razi, 7:51. 

Ferse 263: Bothersome attitude of some petitioners: Zamakhshari, 1:160: RazT 

1:614. 

Meaning of “And God is Opulent, Forbearing": Razi, 7:53; Mandr, 3-64 
Implicit threat in the word ^Forbearing": Razi, 7:53; Mandr, 3;64 


’ Islahl 
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J^e 264: “God will mt guide the ung-ateful people ” 7ne{i7}s that God will keep them from enter¬ 
ing heaven: Isiahl, 1:616—617. 

Verse 26S: Spending in the way of God as a ?neans of self-fortification: Zamakhsharl, 1:16; Razi, 
7:60; Abu Hajyan, 2:667; Mattar, 3:67; Islahl, 1:617. 

The kind ofspending that fortifies one Jr self: Islahl, 1:616. 

Meaning of “a garden on an elevation”: Tabari, 3:48; Zamakhsharl, 1:161; Abu Hayyan, 
2:667-668; Manor, 3:68; Islahl, 1:618. The Arabic word used in the original text for 
“elevation” is rabwah, which, follovidng Qurtubi (3:315), I have interpreted as a slightly 
raised piece of land rather than one that rises sharply above the surrounding land. 

Meaning of “Arid God observes what you do”: Islahl, 1:618. See also RazI, 7:62. 

I'^^rse 266: Elements of the analogy: See Tabari, 3:50-52; Zamakhsharl, 1:161; Ibn Kathir, 

1 :567. 


Misfortune of loss ofgood actions befalling one in the hereafter when one needs good actions the 
most: Tabari, 3:50-52; Razi, 7:62, 63, 64. 

“A whirlwind, with fire in it” means a hot wind or sandstonn: Tabari, 3:53; Abu Hayyan, 


2:674. 


Verse 267: Choice possessions” and “what lacks worth”: In the translation of this verse of the 
Qur’anic passage, “choice parts” and “what is of poor quality” are renderings, respec¬ 
tively, of tayyib interpreted as jayyid and of khablth interpreted as radV: See Tabari, 3:55; 
also Qurpubl, 3:321; Ibn Kathir, 1:568. 


One would accept a worthless offertng only grudgingly: Tabari, 3:56—57. 


Meaning of And know that God is Opulent, Worthy of Thankful Praise”: Tabari, 3:58-59; 
Qurpubl, 3:328; Islahl, 1:620. 


I er se 268. Satan s strategy to keep one from spending in the way of God: Qurtubi, 3:328; IsIShI 
1:620-621. 


Meaning of “from Him” after “forgiveness”: Razi, 7:70. 

Verse 269: Islahl, 1:621. 

• # / 

III. 2. Generic use o/aJladhl in verse 264: Zamakhsharl, 1:161. 

3. Mention of two types of fruits followed by a mention of many types of fruits (verse 266): 
Zamakhsharl, 1:163. 

4. Juxtaposition of “tree” with “fruit” (verse 266): Abu Hayyan, 2:672; Mandr, 3:69. 

5. Reverse parallelism (verse 268): The chiasmus is hinted at in Tabari (3:59) and in Islahl 
(I ti’O;. 


9 Making a Loan Transaction 

2 Cow 282-283 

II. 1. Taking witnesses over spot trading: Zamakhsharl, 1:169; Abu Hayyan, 2:740; Thanawl, 

1:171, 172; Islahl, 1:641. 

Loan transactions made between relatives and friends: Mawdudi, 1:219. 
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“For a stated term” does not mean that some loans are not for specified periods of time: Abu 
Hayyan, 2:723. 

^ Implications of the phrase “between you”: Qurtubi, 3:383—384; AbO Hayyan, 2:723—724. 

I Whytht debtor is asked to dictate: 2.ama]chshan, 1:168; Razi, 7:120; 'Thanawl, 1:169. 
j. Hot roerjone is fit to serve as a witness: Razi, 7:122; Abu Hayyan, 3:730. 

Examples of situations in which the debtor is unable to dictate: Razi, 7:120; Abu Hayyan, 

2:726. 

Scribe should benefit society with the expertise with which God has endowed him: 
Zamakhsharl, 1:167; Razi, 1:119; Abu Hayyan, 2:724; Islahl, 1:640. 

Obligation of witnesses to bear true and complete witness: Thanawl, 1:172. 

In certain cases, the testimony of a single fe7nale is decisive: Qurtubi, 3:391; Abu Hayyan, 
2:729. 

Neithersnibe nor witness should be reluctant to perform his obligation: Razi, 7:123. 

Scribes and witnesses must not be harmed: Thanawl, 1:171. 

The best witness according to Muhammad: Razi, 1:131; Ibn Kathir, 1:596. 

Detail and repetition in Q 2:282: Razi, 7:115. 


10 Creed and Commitment 

2 Cow 285-286 


Terse 2SS: Purpose of reporting that Muhammad and the believers believe: Islahl, 1 ;648. 

The Prophet also is sulfect to Divine commandments: Isiahl, 1:648. 

'^We do not discriminate between any of His messengers”: This is a critique of the People of 
the Book—of Jews, who believe in Moses but not in Jesus, and of Christians, who 
heheve in Moses and Jesus but not in Muhammad. 'Tabari, 3:101; Razi, 7:143. 

“IFehear, and we obey” sigiifies that belief must be followed by action: NIandr, 3 :144 -145. 

(briission of “We seek” before “Your forgiveness, our Lord!” Razi, 7:147— 148. 

2S6: “Our Lord, do not hold us accountable if we should forget or make a mistake ” as an 
"plication of modesty: Islahl, 1:651. 

difference between “Do not lay on us a burden the way you laid it on those before us” and ^‘^do not 
'^ii^den us with what we lack the ability to bear”: Islahl, 1:652; see also 'Tabari, 3:104^105. 

^ffcrence between “overlook our failings” and “forgive us”: Following Tabari, 3:105. For 
2 somewhat different interpretation of these two phrases and also of the third phrase, 
mercy on us,”see Razi, 7:160-161; Abu Hayyan, 2:766-767. 

have mercy on us”: 'Tabarl, 3:105-106. 

^^‘fifrorn the third person to the first: Islahl, 1:649. 

between Vasahatand iktasabat: Iwo other interpretations of the difference may be 
'•’^fitioned. Zamakhsharl and Ibn 'Atiyyah both proceed from the premise underlying the 
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explanation given here—namely, that, compared witli hsabat, iktasabat connotes effortful¬ 
ness. According to Zamakhshari, iktasabat is used in the verse in connection with bad deeds 
since human beings, drawn by the seductive charm of evil, make a greater effort to pursue 
e\il (1:172). According to Ibn *Ati)yah, the verb kasabat is used in connection with good 
actions since it denotes that one who obeys God is able to perform good actions effort¬ 
lessly, whereas iktasabat is used in connection with bad actions since it denotes that one who 
performs bad deeds does so effortfully, trying to force his way through the barrier of prohi¬ 
bitions erected by the religion (quoted in Qurtubi, 3:431, and AbQ Hayyan, 2:762). 

Iktasabat signifies one's doing of something for one's own sake: Razi, 7:152. 


11 Love of Desirable Things 

3 Family of ‘Imran 14-17 


I. Context of the passage: Tabari, 3:133. 

verse 14: Both God and Satan may be taken as the one who has made “the love of desirable things" 

glainorons to people: Abu Hayyan, 3:50 (basic statement of the issue); Razi, 7:207-208 (theo¬ 
logical discussion of the issue). 

Meaning of “glamorization": Islahl, 2:40. 

“Branded horses": Tabari, 3:135-136; Islahl, 2:41. 

Importance of cattle in the bedouin economy: Islahi, 2:41. 

“Tilled land": Islahi, 2:41. 

• • • 

“The good return" means “heaven": Tabari, 3:137. 

The worldly provision is transient^ whereas the blessings of the hereafter are enduring: Abu 
Hayyan, 3:53. 

The order in which the “desirable things" are listed: Abu HayySn, 3:50 ff. See zlso Mandr, 

2:239-245. 


Referent of “people": Islahi, 2:41. 

III. 1. Difference between normal love and excessive love of worldly things: Islahi, 2:40. 

One should make use of the worldly provision with a view to earning a good reward in the 
hereafter: Razi, 7:212. 

God makes the love of worldly things glamorous in order to put human beings to the test: 
Zamakhshari, 1:178 (Zamakhshari cites Q 18:7 as supporting evidence). Another 
sense in which God may be understood as having invested worldly things with glamor 
can be stated as follows: According to the Qur’an, those people who persist in evil and 
do not mend their ways despite reminders and warnings are, as punishment, 
confirmed in evil by God—some Qur’anic verses (for example, 2:7; 4:155; 16:108; 
40:3 5) speak of this punishment in terms of God’s “sealing” of the hearts and senses of 
those. In line with this argument, one might say that those who fall for this world and 
are utterly heedless of the afterlife are confirmed by God in their love for this world- 

such love assuming glamor in their eyes. 

2 . Fme 1 6 does mt mean that faith ahnt suffices jbr ahatim-. Vizi, 7:215-. Abu Hoyyin, 3:56. 
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1, Shiji ofperson fivnt verse 14 to verse 15 implies conferral of honor or prestige: Abu H ayyan, 3:55. 

2, Shiji of nimtber in verse 14 implies disdain for worldly things: Abu Hayyan, 3:53. 


12 Jesus: Birth, Miracles, and Mission 

3 Family of ‘Imran 45-51 


\\.ymts 4S-46: Jesus as V 2 ihmah-. Razi, 8:50; Islahi, 2:39. 

fesits as Messiah: khu Hayyan, 3:152; Ibn Kathir, 2:39; Islahl, 2:91—92. 

The mute “Jesus son ofMaiy" makes it clear that Jesus was bom of one parent only: Razi, 
Manor, 3:306. 

Jhenavie ‘Jesus son of Mary" signifies that Jesus was neither the son of God nor had a human 
father but was a human being bom of a female human being: Tabari, 3:186; Daryabadl, 

133, n. 117. 

(2)(c) That Jesus is known as the son of Mary is Mary's distinction as well: Zamakhshari, 

1:190. 


(3) Use of the word wajih for Jesus: Islahi, 2:92. 

(4) Jesus' speech during his infancy served to vindicate his mother: Razi, 8:55—56 (Razi also 
discusses the Christians’ denial of Jesus’ talk in i 

That Jesus will speak to people at an advanced age implies that he will have a relatively long 
life-.Ahn Hayy3n, 3:156. 

hen during his infancy, Jesus' speech will be ?narked by maturity and wisdom: Zamakhshari, 

1:190; Islahi, 2:94. 

(5) That Jesus is “one of the intimates" of God and “one of the virtuous" means that he is not 
a deity: Daryabadl, 134, nn. 117 and 118; Islahl, 2:94. 

Venedl: “Thus does God mate what He wishes" indicates that Jesus is a created being: Abu Hayyan, 

3:158; Ibn Kathir, 2:40; Mandr, 3:307. 

Several systetns of causation may possibly exist: Cf. Manar, 3:308. 

Verses 4S-50: In the phrase “the Book and wisdom, and the Torah and the Evangel" (verse 48), 
tkmndconjunction “and" (Arabic: wdw) is explicatory or exegetical: Islahl, 2:94. 

The singular “sifft" (verse 49) has been used genetically: Razi, 8:58; see also IslShl, 2:96. 

Those suffering fmn leprosy and congenital blindness (verse 49) were considered incurable: 
Tabari, 3:192. 

Jesus was sent specifically to Israel (verse 49): Islahi, 2:94, 95. 

Two meanings of musaddtq (verse SO): Islahl, 2:96-97. 

Jestts'making lawful of what had been made unlawful for the Israelites refers to the severities 
arisingfro?n subjective interpretations of the Law (verse SO): Islahl, 2:97. 

Jem'mission was to restore the spirit of the Torah (verse SO): Islahi, 2:94. 

i ■ 

^alefiniteness of “a IVord” (verse 4S): Islahi, 2:80 (ad Q 3:39). 

Indefinitenessof “a Straight Path" (verse SI): Islahi, 2:98. 


nfancy); Islahi, 2:93. 
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rV. 1. Generic nsc of the plural mala’ikah; Razi, 8:36 {ad Q 3:39), 50; Abu Hayyan, 3:128 {ad Q 

3:39), 152. 

2. Jesus' adve? 7 t was awaited by Israel: Islahl, 2:96-97 (including the citation of Luke 
7:18-19). 

5. Resonayice between Q 3:51 and John 20:17: Islahl, 97—98. 


13 God’s Blessing upon the Arabs 

3 Family of Mmran 102-105 


I. Nature and context of God's blessing upon the Arabs: Tabari, 4:22-23, 24-25; Islahl, 2:154. 

II. P5frse 102: Meaning of‘^Fear God as He ought to befeai-ed": Islahl, 2:152. 

'And you jnttst not die except that you be w suinnission" ?neans that one must cojistantly be 
mindful of one's conduct: Abu Hayyan, 3:285-286; Ibn Kathir, 2:83; Mandr, 4:19; Islahi, 

2:152-153. 

Verse 103: Inteipretations of the ''Rope of God” and the hadith co 7 nparing the Qur'an to the ''Rope 
of God : Tabari, 4:21; Zamakhsharl, 1:206; Rlzl, 8:173; Abu Hayyan, 3:286; Islahl, 2:153. 

Need for Muslims collectively to seize the "Rope of God”: Islahl, 2:152. 

General and specific referents of God's blessings upon the Arabs: Tabari, 4:22-23; RazI, 8:174; 
Abu Hayyan, 3:286-287, 289; Ibn Kathir, 2:85; Manor, 4:2i-22. See also I, above. 

Verse 104: Need for a political setup to accomplish the goal of enjoining good and forbidding evil 
and the establishjuent of the caliphate in Islaj/iic history: Islahl, 2:155. 

Referent of "It is they who are the siucessfid ones”: Islahl, 2:155. 


14 One Go(J, One Humanity 

4 Women 1 

II. The "single being” is Adam, and his "mate" is Eve: Tabari, 4:150; Ibn Kathir, 2:196. 

In "and [He] created, fro?n it, its mate,” the preposition "from" signifies genus: Islahl, 

245-246. 

Elevation of the status of the "ties of kinship”: Zamakhsharl, 1 .-241; Islahl, 2:246. 

Two possible meanings of 'fear. . . the ties of kinship": Tabari, 4:151-152. 

III. 1. Significance of the reference to taqwa at the beginning ofmrah 4: Razi, 9:157. 

2. Women are ?nen's equals in dignity and are not inferior to men: Islahl, 2:247. 

4. Ethical and legal dhnensions of the statement that all human beings are descendants ofAdam and 
Eve: Tabari, 4:149-150; Abu Hayyan, 3:492^93; Islahl, 2:246, 247. 
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15 Orphans, Justice, and Polygamy 

4 Women 2-4 


j] Tmc 2: Those addressed by the verse: Tabari, 4:15 3; Islahl, 2:251. 

Prohibition of ways of embezzling orphans' property: Islahl, 2:251. 

Meaning of "And do not exchange the unwholesome for the wholescmte": Qurtubl, 5:9; hTandr, 
4:343. 

Verse 3; In interpreting the word nisa' in this verse and in the next as “ [the] mothers [of 
orphans),” I follow Islahi, 2:251-254. 

"What you possess in your hands”: It is not necessary to translate the Arabic word aymart 
(sing.3'rt7w/») in the original as “right hands,” for, unless a contrast with shimal (“left 
hand”) is intended,may be taken simply to mean “hand.” 

Verse 4:The verse strongly urges the giving of the dower: 4:161; Islahl, 2:254. 

The last pan of the verse forbids coercing the woman to forgo or return the dower in whole or 
inp/jm Zamakhsharl, 1:246; Razi, 9:182. 

The phrase "with pleasure and relish” signifies lawfulness and absence of accountability: 
Zamakhsharl, 1:246; Razi, 9:182; Qurtubl, 5:17. 



In the passage, the discussion ofpolygamy is ancillary to the theme of the protection of orphans' 
rights: Mandr, 4:347. 

Verse 3 attaches great importance to equal treatment of wives: Mandr, 4:345. 

The overall thtiist of verse 3 is to discourage, even prohibit, polygatny: Mandr, 4:350. 


H. Signifcanct of the conjunction "and” at the start of verse 2: Islahl, 2:251. 


16 Structure of Authority in Islam 

4 Women 59 


Ue verse as the most compact statement of authority in Islam: Observing that this verse 
"contains most of the science of jurisprudence” {mushtamilatun 'ala akthari 'ilmi usuli 
I'f^hi), Razi discusses in detail the legal authority of the Qur’3n, Sunnah, ijmd' (consen¬ 
sus), and (analogy), the four fundamentals—or “roots,” as they are called—of Islamic 
kispnidence (10:143-148). 

Obedience to the Messenger is commanded by God, and to obey the Messenger is to obey God: 

Tabari, 5:93; Razi, 10:143. 

The ulO i-amr can be denied obedience if their command is at variance with the Divine or the 
Prophetic command: Tabari, 5:95; Ibn Kathir, 2:324—325. 

To obey God is to abide by the Quf'anic commands and prohibitions, and to obey the Messenger is 
tofolkw Muhammad and his Sunnah: Tabari, 5:93, 95; ZamakhsharT, 1:275; Abu Hayyan, 
3:687; Ibn Kathir, 2:326. 
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The term ulu l-amr applies primarily to those m positions of religious and political leadenhip-. 
Tabari, 5:93-95; Abu Hayyan, 3:686; Ibn Kathir, 326; Manar, 5:181, 187 (where the 
group of ulu l-ainr is presented as including influential people from several spheres of 

society). 

The ulu l-amr, pnynaiily, are those with the ability to disceTii the truth of a matter: Tabari, 

5:95,96. 

*'If yo 74 believe in God and the Last Day” contains an mplicit threat: Razl, 10:149, 152; 
Abu Hayy^, 3:688. According to Tabari (5:95), the phrase means that observance of the 
prescription will be rewarded and violation of the prescription punished in the afterlife. 

The meaning of “This is better^ ajid more excellent in respect of outcome”: Tabari, 5:96; 

Manor, 5:193; Islahi, 2:324-325. 


17 Matrimony: Some Issues 

4 Women 127-130 


I. This passage addresses issues ajHstng out of and peitaining to the surah Ir opening, iiamely, Q 4:2-4: 
Qurpibi, 5:402; also Razl, 11:62. 

II. Verse 127: The unspecified queiy about which the Prophet's riding is being sought is elucidated by 
means of the answer given in the rest of the passage: Manor, 5:443; Islahi, 2:397. 

The three issues raised and addressed in the verse: Islahi, 2’d97, 398. 

* • 

And that you should treat oiphans justly ” is joined by conjunction to an implied statement: 

Islahi, 2:397-398. 

4 - ^ 

Perse 128: A woman may reach a compromise with her husband in the larger interest of safe¬ 
guarding the marriage and avoiding a divorce: Tabari, 5:196; Zamakhsharl, 2:302; Qurtubi, 
5:406; Abu Hayyan, 4:86; Ibn Kathir, 2:406, 409-410; Mandr, 5:446; Islahi, 2:399. 

Meaning of “And souls are confronted with greed”: Abu Hayyan, 4:87-88; also ZamaJehshari, 

1:302. 

Reason why “And ifyou do good .. . what you do” mentions only the possibility of doing good: 
Abu Hayyan, 4:85. 

“And if you do good. . . what you do” is addressed to men: Qurtubi, 5:407. 

Verse 129: Meaning of “Andyou will never be able. . . like one dangling”: Tabari, 5:201, 203; 
Zamakhsharl, 2:302; Razl, 11:68; Qurmbi, 5:407; Ibn Kathir, 2:410. 

Meaning of “And if you rectify things and cultivate piety”: Razl, 1 1:68; Ibn Kathir, 
2:410-411; Islahi, 2:399. 

Phre 130: Tabari, 5:204; Razl, 11:68; Abu Hayyan, 4:89; Ibn Kathir, 2:411; Isl^^ 2:399-400. 

Apparently addressed to both marriage partners, the verse prhnarily seeks to encourage and 
reassure the wife: Isla^, 2:400. 

TV. 2. Meaning of istafid (base form ofyastafiunaka): Razl, 11:62; Abu Hayyan, 4:81; Mandr, 

5:443, 444. 

5. See Razl, 11:67. 
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18 Prophets and Revelation 

4 Women 163-165 


I This passage responds to the People of the BooVs demand made in Q 4:1 S3: Tabari, 6:20; 

Zamakhsharl, 1:313. 

Tbe prophets whose stories have not been told in the Qur^an far outnumber those whose stories 
have been told in it: Razi, 11:109. 

I I Jhm is nothing extraordinary about the way God is sending revelation to Muhammad: See Razl, 

11:108,109,110. 

Relationship between the attributes of Divine power and Divine wisdom: Islahi, 2 ;43 2. 

[1. Chronological and qualificative orders of naming the prophets: Islahi, 2:431; also Abu Hayyan, 
4:137 (Jesus, Job, and Jonah). 

I 

I 

I 

19 Torah, Evangel, and Qur’an 

5 Feast 44-48 

D. Vene44: Torah as “guidance and light”: Islahi, 2:521. 

Significance of rendering judgment in light of the Torah: Islahi, 2:527-52S. 

Meaningof'who had submitted”: Islahi, 2:528. 

Meaning of “on account of the fact that they had been given custody of the Book": Islahi, 

2:527. 

Timing of the commandment “So, do not fear people, but fear Me, and do not take a small 
price for My verses”: Islahi, 2:528. 

All worldly gains made through misinterpretation of Divine scripture are paltry in compari¬ 
son with the reward of guidance in the hereafter: Mandr, 6:399. 

Verse 45: The pronoun “him ” in “it shall be an atonement for him ” refers to the injured party: 

Islahi, 2:530. 

Use of the word tasaddaqa is an exhortation to pardon the offender: Zamakhsharl, 1:342. 

Verse 4b: “Their” in “in their wake” refers to the above-mentioned prophets, making Jesus a 
prophet: Abv Hayyan, 4:277. 

Meaning of “in their wake ”: Islahi, 2:531. 

Meaning of musaddiq: IsJahl, 1:179 (ad Q 2:41). 

Identity between prophet and scripture: Islahi, 2:531. 

Verse 47: Timing of the commandment “And let the People of the Evangel judge in 
mrdancewith what God has revealed in it”: Abu Hayyan, 4:280; Islahi, 2:532; also Mandr 
6:402. 
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Verse 48: Meaning of muha^anin; Islahl, 2:533; Abu Hayyan, 4:28; also Manor, 6:411-412. 
Meaning of'a kw and a path"': Islahi, 2:534-535. 

Ptn-pose of alteririg the outer fonn of religious tnith is to test people: Zamalchsharl, 1:343; 
Islahl, 2:534-536. 

TTl. 1. The statement that those who do tiot judge by revealed scripture are disbelievers, wrongdoers, 

and transgressors is general hi its hnport: Zamakhshari, 1:341; Abu Hayyan, 4:269. 

rV. 4. Wordplay involving hada: Islahi, 1:226-229 {ad Q 2:62), quoting Farahl. 

Contrast between ^^submitters'' and “Jews": Abu Hayyan, 4:267. 

V. The principle of retribution cited from the Torah forms part oflskinic law: Abu Hayyan, 4:273; 
Islahi, 2:531. 

Jesus' Sermon on the Mount in Matthew recotnmends forgiveness: Manor, 6:401. 


20 Nature as a Repository of Signs 

6 Cattle 95-99 


II. Vefse 95: Criticism of those who set up other deities besides God: Tabari, 7:186; also Qurmbi, 

7:44. 

Verse 96: ^One who rips out the morning!": A word about the translation is in order. As noted 
in the commentary, the word frliq occurs both in verse 95 and in verse 96. In verse 95, 
however, what is split open is the direct object oifali(], namely, the grain and the fhut 
stone. In verse 96, however, it is not the direct object of faliq —namely, the morning—that 
is split open, but the (implied) darkness of the mght, with the morning wrenched out of it, 
so to speak. This understanding of verse 96 is close to the first of Zamakhshari’s two inter¬ 
pretations of the Qur’anic phrase {faliq al-isbah = fdliq zulmat al-isbaT) (2:29; for more 

details, see RazT, 13:98). 

Implication of “And He has tnade the night a source of rest": Islahl, 3:119. 

The sun and the moon follow designated courses: Tabari, 7:188-189. 

The sun and the moon are indicators of time: Zamakhshari, 2:30; also Tabari, 7:189. 

Connection between the two meanings of the statement that God has made “the sun and the 
moon a reckoning": Tabari, 7:189. 

“This is the pknning of the Almighty, the All-Knowing" contrasts God with the alleged deities: 

Tabari, 7:189-190. 

I ' 

Heavenly bodies owe their existence to an outside power—to an Almighty and All-Knowing 
God: Razi, 13:100. 

Being Almighty and All-Knowing, God harnesses the sun and the moon to certain ends: 
Zamakhshari, 2:30. 

God's power complements His knowledge: Islahi, 3:120. 

Possible referents of the demonstrative “this" in “This is the planning of the Almighty, the 
AU-Kiuming": Abu Hayyan, 4:595; also Islahi, 3.119. 
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I'ffjf 98; Meaning of mustaqarr and mustawda': Islahl, 3:123. 

Use of the word mustawda' suggests that those buried will be resurrected for judgment: 
Qurtubl, 7:47; Islahl, 3:123. 

It is pointless to put one's reliance on anyone other than God: Islahl, 3:123. 

Meaning of ansha’a: Islahl, 3:122. 

The hitman race has only one creator, God: Islahl, 3:122. 

fine 99: God provides human beings not only with basic foods, but also with fruits of various 
iirJ Islahi, 3:126. 

Onlyafewofthe fruitsfa?niliar to the Arabs are mentioned in the verse: Islahl, 3:126. 

Meaning of “alike and different," used of fruit trees: Tabari, 7:195; Zamakhshari, 2:31; 
Razi, 13:110; Islahl, 3:126. 

Trees and plants produced by rainwater provide food for human beings and fodder for animals: 

Tabari, 7:194. 

"Hanginglow"means “within easy reach": Zamakhshari, 2:31; RazT, 13:108. 

Meaning of “Observe its fruit when it blossoms, and its ripening": Zamakhshari, 2:31; RazI, 
13:111; Islahi, 3:127. 

A single cause, water, produces effects of great variety: Tabari, 7:197. 

H. Unkersal harmony as proof that there is only one God: Islahl, 3:117, 118, 119—121. 

V. 3. Omission in verse 99: Isl§hl, 3:127. 

4, Difference between “He brings forth ...” and “He is going to bring forth . . ■ ' Islahi, 

3:117-118. 

6. Shifts of person and number: Islahl, 3:124-125 (on verse 99). 


21 The Primordial Covenant 

7 Heights 172-173 


"• Thestngjnkrmay be interpreted to mean that many people are being addressed one by one: Islahi, 

3:392. 


"From out of their loins" signifies that all members of the human race are being referred to: 

Islahi, 3:392. 


I- Ik event described in the passage may be interpreted to mean that human beings have an intuitive 
understanding of God's oneness and providence: Zamakhshari supports this view, saying that the 
event narrated in the passage is allegorical (2:103). Abu Hayyan quotes Zamakhshari 

approvingly (5:220-221). See dkoMandr, 9:386-387. 

Prophetic message as a reminder: Islahl, 3:395. 

Islahi. 3:393. 

Wahl, 3:392. 
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22 Charity Offerings 

9 Repentance 60 

I. Zamakhsharl, 2:159. 

II. It is as^nned that a religiously or vwrally frrbiddeti act is not the cause of the debt inained: Tabari 
10:114. 

Restricted a?id general meanings of'in the cause of God'\ See Rlzi, 16:113. 

Meaning of "an obligation from God! And God is All-Knowing, All-Wise": Tabari, 10:1 IS; 
Razi, 16:115. 

III. 1. Like the administrators, "those whose hearts are to be won over" 7ttay be given a share of the 

charity offejings regardless of their financial status: Tabari, 10:112-113. 

It is not necessary to divide the charity offerings equally among all the heads of expenditure 
or even to allocate some amount under each head: Tabari, 10:112; Zamakhshari, 2:158. 

2. See Razi, 16:114. 


23 Joseph Interprets the Dreams 

of His Prison-Mates 

12 Joseph 36-42 


II. Verse }6: Meaning of''pressingwine’':'Ti\yai\, 12:127; RSzI, 18:134; Isbhi, 4:217. 

Verses 37—40: The fellow-prisoners' request for the interpretation of their dreams gves Joseph an 
opportunity to present his monotheistic faith to the?n: Ibn Kathir, 4:28. 

Nature of God's bounty on people: Razi, 18:138. 

Ksiowledge of the interpretation of dreams is definitively acairate only when it is based on 
revelation: Razi, 18:136, 137. 

Joseph's reference to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (verse 38) implies that these personages'were 
well-known in the region: Islahl, 4:2 18-21 9. 

"It does not behoove us to associate anything with God" (verse 38) means that there is no justi¬ 
fication, rational or other, for setting up copartners to God: Islahl, 4 : 219 . 

Verse 41: Joseph avoids specifying which interpretation is ?neant for which prison-mate so as not to 
hurt the one who is destined to be crucified: Ibn Kathir, 4:28. 

Verse 42: The prisoner's heedlessness in mentioning Joseph to the king, since it is unvirtuous in 
character, is attributed to Satan: Islahi, 4 : 221 . 

III. 2. Relationship between piety and the ability to interpret dreams: See Razi, 18; 135. 

2. Use of "over" rather than of "on" (verse 36): See Mustansir Mir, “Irony in the Qur’an: 

A Study of the Story ofjoseph,” Issa J. Boullata, cd . !.unary Structuns ofRtligom \tr.imtn 
in the Qur^'an (Richmond, Surrey, United Kingdom: Curzon, 2000), 181 and n. 20. 
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j. “I have abandoned the way of people who do not believe in God" (verse 37) does not necessarily 
mean that Joseph was previously a disbeliever in God: Razi, 18:137. 

“Ihave abandoned the way of people who do not believe in God" (verse 37) i?nplies that Joseph 
has made a conscious choice to adopt monotheistn and reject polytheism: IsIahT, 4:2 18. 

I! Qur'ank cmnnentators' borrowing of information from Biblical or Jewish sources a bcnit the prisoners' 
lienfities: Tabari, 12:126-127; Razi, 18:133. 


24 Inviting People to the Faith 

16 Bee 125-128 


1. Islahi, 4:462. 

Verse 125: Meaning of “wisdom" and "good counsel": Zamakhshari, 2:349; Islahi, 4:463, 464. 

God knows who has strayed and who would accept guidance: Zamakhshari, 2:349. 

Verses 126-128: Overretaliation is forbidden (verse 126): Islahi, 4:464. 

Showing patience is better than exacting retribution (verse 126): Islahi, 4:464. 

Meaning of “God is with those who are godfearing and who perform good works" (verse 12 8): 
Tabari, 14:134; Zamakhshari, 2:349. 

God will ensure the eventual success of those who are godfearing and do good works (verse 

|2y):Ishhi, 4:465. 


25 Commandments 

17 Night Journey 22-39 

' The passage consists of twenty-five commandments: Razi, 20:21 3 . 

™ 22: The reduction to the state of "one censured, forsaken" will take place in the afterlife: 

Wahl, 4:495. 

Meaning of “one censured, forsaken": Islahl, 4:495. 

the jnonotheist will earn praise and receive Divine support: Razi, 20:182. 

The verse addresses Muhatnmad, but only as a representative of the Muslim community: 
islahi, 4:495. To Tabari, the verse addresses all those who are morally accountable 
(b:46). Razi, granting this latter interpretation, prefers to take “man” as the 
addressee (20:182). See also Ibn Kathir, 4:297. 

is to one's parents, after God, that one is tnost beholden: Razi, 20:185. 
parents—not to speak of others—znay not be deified: Islahi, 4:496. 
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The verse honors pnrejits hy placing the covnHandment about treating the7n well next to tht 

cojfn^iandfftetit to serve only God. ZuniJiIcjishsti, 2,3S7. 

The prohibition against saying Uff) to one's parents in their old age underscores the need for 
one to be especially kind to thetn -when they get old: Islahi, 4:496. 

Meaning of Zamakhsharl, 2:357; Islahi, 4:496. 

Meaning of “while they are with you": Zamaichsharl, 2:357. 

Children should he patient with their old parents., just as the parents put up with their children 
when the latter were little: Tabari, 15:47. 

The prohibition against uttering Uff! necessarily hnplies a prohibition against inflicting 
greater hurt on the parents: RazI, 20:189. 

Verse 24’: Meaning of the idiom “to lower the wing of humility for somebody": RazI, 20:191; 
Islahi, 4:496. 

Meed for the children to reveise roles by taking cait of their old parents: RazI, 20:196; Islahi, 4:496. 

of the phrase “out of ?nercy": Islahi, 4:496—497. 

Verse 25: Tabari, 15:50; RazI, 20:192; Islahi, 4:497. 

Verses 26—28: If one lacks the means to help needy people, one may promise to help them when one's 
ciraimstances improve (vene 28): Tabari, 15:54; RazI, 20:194. 

Meaning of to “draw away" from people (verse 28): RazI, 20:194. 

Verse 29: Meaning of “to tie up one's hands to one's neck" and of'^o spread out one's hands all the 
way": Tabari, 15:56; RazI, 20:195; Islahi, 4:498 

Meaning of lest you end up as one reproached, without resource": Islahi, 4:498-499; also 

Tabari, 15:56. 

I erse 30: The ultimate source of sustenance is God, who, in His wisdom, decides how much to mve 
to whom: RazI, 20:196; Ibn Kathir, 4:304; Islahi, 4:499. 

Verse 31: Tabari, 15:57; RazI, 20:196-197; Islahi. 4:499. 

Verse 33: The verse orders a departure fro?n the pre-lslamic practice of taking excessive revenge: 

1.5i59. 

The survivor or heir of the person killed is the real plaintiff in a case of homicide: Islahi, 
4:501. r JJ 

Verse 35: See Razi, 20:206-207; Islahi, 4:502. 

I 'crst 36: Islahi, 4:502. 

Verses 37—38: That God dislikes the evil represented by the prohibited acts means that He dislikes 
those who perpetrate such acts: Islahi, 4:503. 

One must be humble before God, who has limitless penver: Islahi, 4:502. 

Verse 39: The demonstrative “this" refers to all the commands and prohibitions stated in the 
preceding verses: Razi, 20:213-214; Ibn Kathir, 4:309; Islahi, 4:503. 

The verse addresses the Muslim cormnunity through the Prophet Muhanmujd: Ibn Kathir, 4:309. 

III. I That the passage begins and ends with a statement about monotheism implies that monotheism 

ought to frame all thought and action: Razi, 20.214. 

Monotheism is like a wall enclosing and guarding the teachings contained in the passage: 

Islahi, 4:503. 
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26 God Makes Moses a Prophet 

20 Ta-H5 9-36 


I. Tabari, 16:107; Ibn Kathir, 4:497-498; Islahi, 5:30. 


D. Vene 9: “And has the story ofMoses reached you? " is a question in form only and is meant to draw 
Mnhiimnmd'sattention to the story about to be related: See Razi, 22:14—15. 

The flash of fire glimpsed hy Moses was probably not seen by his family: Islahi, 5:30. 
Zamakhshari (2:428)—and, following him, Razi (22:15)—interprets the relevant 
Arabic verb {anastii) differently. Islahl’s interpretation seems to agree better with the 
Qur’anic text. 

Verses 11-16: The Tuwa valley became sacred on account of its association with God (verse 12): 
islahi, 5:31. 

< i 

Taking off one's shoes is a mark of the respect one needs to show on entering a sacred place or a 
bouse of worship (verse 12): Islahi, 5:31; also Zamakhshari, 2:429. 

That God has “elected" Moses means that He has chosen him to be a prophet (verse 13): 
Tabari, 16:112; Zamakhshari, 2:429; Razi, 22:16; Islahi, 5:3 1. 

The first commandment given to every prophet after the commandment to serve only God was 
that of establishing the prayer (verse 14): IslShl, 5:32, 34. 

Interpretation of the two ocairrences of “it" in “So, let not those who do not believe in it and 
follow their caprice keep you from it" (verse 16): Islahi, 5:33, citing Abu Muslim’s opinion, 
for which, see Razi, 22:23. 

Disbelief in the hereafter is likely to lead one to neglect the prayer (verse 16): Islahi, 5:33. 

Meaning of “lest you perish" (verse 16): Islahi, 5:34. 

Verses 17-18: Yamln often simply means “hand" (verse 17): Islahi, 5:34. 

hirposeof asking the question, “And what is that in your hand, Moses?" (verse 17): Tabari, 
16:116. Zamakhshari (2:430) and Razi (22:25) each cite an analogy from ordinary life 
to illustrate the nature of the question. 

Verses 19-23: The staff and the shiny white hand will generate other miracles also (verse 23): 
Islahi, 5:36. 

Moses'fright as evidence of his prophecy (verse 21): Razi, 22:29 (quoting Abu l-Qasim 
al-Ansaii). 

Verse 24: A brief reference to Pharaoh's rebellion was sufficient: Islahi, 5:37. 

Verses 23-33: Meaning of Moses'prayer: Islahi, 5:38—42. 

Moses’ prayer, “untie the knot in my tongue," does not necessarily mean that he had a speech 
problem (verse 27): Islahi, 5:39-40. 


“And make him a partner in my task" is a prayer for Aaron's appointment as a coprophet with 
Moses (verse 32): Tibati, 16:121; Qurtubl, 11:194. 



“You have been watching over us" (verse 35) is a request by Moses to God to bless hhn and his 
brother in the future as well: Qurmbi, 11:194; Islahi, 5:42. 

Unlike a prophet, a politician craves leadership: Islahi, 5:37-38. 
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Notes 


27 War in Self-Defense 

22 Pilgrimage 38-41 


I. Surah 22 is unmistakably Madtnan: Isiahl, 5:252. 

II. Verse 40: The Qur'an recognizes the special status of the Jewish and Christian places of worship: 
See RazI, 23:40. 

III. Fighting and war may be necessary to ensure the freedom ofpractice of religion: Qurtubi, 12:70; 
Abu Hayyan, 7:516. 

IV. 4. 'Aziz literally means “one of unassailable strength. ” An Arabic word very close to 'aziz in 

meaning is See Xabarl, 17:126. 


28 God Is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth 

24 Light 35 

I. Tabari, 18:105; Islahl, 5:409. 

II. The niche and the ^ar-like glass help to diffuse the light of the lamp: IsJahl, 5:410^11. 

To the ArahSj the best trees in a garden were those situated in the middle of it: Islahl, 5:410. 
Meaning of‘^blessed, ^ used of the olive tree: Islahl, 5:410. 

The elements of the parable combine to enhance the quality of the light: Zamakhshari, 

5:77. 

God as the source of enlightenment about major issues of life: Islahl, 5:409. 


29 Qualities of the Servants of God 

25 Criterion 63-76 


I. The meritorious character traits listed in the passage are lacking in the Makkan opponents of 
Muslims: See Zamakhshari, 3:104 {ad Q 25:68); IsJahl, 5:486. 

II. Verse 63: Makkan idolateis' disdain for the name “the Compassionate One": Islahl, S:486. 

Meaning of the word “modestly y ” used to describe the gait of the servants of God: Tabari, 
19:23; Zamakhshari, 3:103; RazI, 24:107; Qurtubi, 13:68-69; Abu Hayyan, 8:126; 

Islahl, 5:486. 
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The humble gait of the servants of God is reflective of their inner humility: Islahl, 5:486. 

Meaning of salam and the response of the servants of God to thoughtless people's attempt to 
debate with thern: Z^moiVhshzri, 3:103; RazI, 24:108; Qurtubi, 13:69; Abu Hayyan, 
8:126; Islahl, 5:485, 486-487. 

Vents 64-65: Verse 64 describes the servants of God's conduct in private, just as verse 63 describes 
ibeir mduct in public: RazI, 24:108; Ibn Kathir, 5:164; Islahl, 5:487. 

The reference in verse 64 is to the optional late-night prayer: Zamakhshari, 3:103; RazT, 
24:108; Islahl, 5:487. 

Even as they perform good deeds, the servants of God are afraid of punishment in the afterlife 
fr their lapses (verse 65): Zamakhshari, 3:104; Qurnibi, 13:72; Abu Hayyan, 8:128. 

Punisiment of hell as a “permanent liability" (verse 65): Tabari, 19:23; Qurtubi, 13:72; 
Ibn Kathir, 5:164. 

1 Connection between the statement that hell is a “permanent liability " and the preceding part of 

verst 65: Islahl, 5:487. 

Vent 66: Islab', 5:487. 

Vene 67: The servants of God's moderation in spending: Islahl, 5:487-488. 

I Venn 6S-69: Punishment for committing any of the three forbidden acts: Islahl, 5:488. 

Verses 70-71: God forgives even grave sins (verse 71): Tabari, 19:26. 

Those who repent of a sinfiil life should not worry about finding and adjusting to a new envi¬ 
ronment (verse 71): Islahl, 5:489. 

‘'And he who repents and does good deeds will make his return to God" (verse 71) means that 
stub a person will be forgiven, and also handsomely rewarded, by God: R3zi, 24:113; Abu 
Hayyan, 8:131-132; also Zamakhshari, 3:105. 

Vene 72: Primary meaning of “to witness falsity": Ibn Kathir, 5:171. 

To witness falsity” ?nay also mean “to bear false witness": Zamakhshari, 3:105; RazI, 
24:II3;IbnKathir, 5:171. 

Demeanor of the servants of God on passing by a frivolity: Zamakhshari, 3:105; Qurtubi, 
13:80-81. 

Meaningof\zg)sw: Qurtubi, 13:81. Zamakhshari (3:105) interprets the word to mean 
“anything that is fit to be nullified or discarded.” 

Vene 75: The real stress of the verse falls on the implied opposite of the behavior here described: 
Zamakhshari, 3:105; AbO Hayyln, 8:132; Islahl, 5:490. 

Vene 74: The servants of God’s concern about the well-being of their families: Islahl, 5:490. 

Explanation of the idiom “coolness of eyes": Qurtubi, 13:82; Abu Hayyan, 8:133. 

Historical significance of the use of the phrase “coolness of eyes": Ibn Kathir, 5:173 (quoting 
Miqdad). 

The prayer “make us leaders of the pious" is religious, not political, in character: Islahl, 
5:490-491; Qurtubi, 13:83 (quoting Ibrahim an-Nakha‘I and Makhul). 

Verses 75-76: Meaning of “on account of their steadfastness": Islahl, 5:491. 

The cnnission to specify the areas in which the servants of God show their steadfastness broadens 
the scope of steadfast action: Zamakhshari, 3:106; RazI, 24:116. 

Fine dwellings and lodgngs of paradise: Islahl, 5:491. 
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Notes 


ni. 1 . Two possible interpretatiom of the structure of the passage: Zamalchshari, 3:103; Razi, 24;i07 

Zamakhshari prefers the second interpretation, and RazI follows suit; Qurtubl (13:82) 

too, seems to prefer this interpretation. Abu Hayyan (8:125-126) prefers the first 
interpretation. 

5. CoTJtrast betweeu self-ahaseinent hi this world and exaltation in the afterlife: Islahl, 5:491. 


30 Luqman’s Advice to His Son 

31 Luqman 12-19 


I. Islahl, 6:12-4—125. 

II. J^erse 12: Gratitude is the essence of all wisdom: Islahl, 6:127; also Tabari, 21:44; Zamakhshari, 
3:211-212; Razi, 25:145. 

Meaning of “And he who shows gratitude does so to his own good": Islahl, 6:128. 

Meaning of “But he who disbelieves^ God is Self-Sufficient^ Worthy of Thankful Praise”: 
Zamakhshari, 21:212; Razi, 25:145, 146; Islahl, 6:128. 

Luqman was probably not a prophet: Islahl, 6:125; see also Tabari, 21:43; Quroibi, 
14:59-60. 

Verse 13: Connection between verse 12^s injunction to be g'atefitl to God and verse 13's injunction 
to shun setting up copartners with God: Islahl, 6:128. 

Significance of “he was giving him advice": Islahl, 6:128, 133. 

Verses 14—1 S>: The Qur^dn often discusses the themes of monotheism and filial obligation together: 

Ibn Kathir, 5:383; Islahl, 6:129. 

Implication of “the return is to Me" (verse 14): Tabari, 21:45; Islahl, 6:130. 

Obedience to God takes precedence over obedience to parents (verse IS): Islahl, 6:129. 

One's obligations to one's parents (verse IS): Zamakhshari, 21:212; QurtubI, 14:65; Islahl, 
6:129. 

In matters of belief one must follow those who have submitted to God (verse 1S): Tabari, 

21:45; Islahl, 6:130. 

Meaning of “what you have no knowledge of" (verse IS): Zamakhshari, 21:212; also Islahl, 

6:129. 

The concluding part of verse IS addresses parents as well as children: Islahl, 6:130. 

V^se 16: This verse speaks of the hereafter: Islahl, 6; 131. 

Referent of “it" in “if it be of the weight of a mustard seed": Islahl, 6:131. 

Verse 17: This verse talks of expressing latitude to God through worshipful conduct and of the 
need to serve God steadfastly: Islahl, 6:131-132; also Razi, 25:148, 149; QurtubI, 14:68. 

Verses 18—19: Islahl, 6:132-133. 

Image behind the phrase “And do not be wry-faced with people" (verse 18): Tabari, 21:47; 
Qurpjbl, 14:69; Ibn Kathir, 5:385. 

m. 1. Verses 14-15 as a kind of parenthetic addition: The Arabic term for this kind of addition is 

tadmin, which may be translated as “implicative construction." 
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31 Behavior Unbecoming of a Believer 

49 Apartments 11-13 


. Islihi, 6:479. 


II M»’f H: The invocation ‘^0 you who believe" exhorts Muslims to carry out the commandments 
iihiit to k given: Islahl, 7:505. 

Those ridiculed may be morally superior to those ridiading them: QurtubI, 16:378; Islahl, 6:506. 

To heap sarcasm on a Muslim is to heap sarcasm on oneself: Tabari, 26:83; Zamakhshari, 
4:13; Razi, 28:132; QurtubI, 16:327; Islahl, 6:507. 

Meaning of “How bad is the very name of wickedness after belief!”: Islahi, 6:508 
Terse 12: As a matter of principle, Muslims should think well of one another: Tabari, 26:85; Islahi, 


Speculation about other people's motives and actions may create in one ill will or hostility 
tmardthem: Razi, 28:134. 

The Arabic for “And do not pry" has connotations of mischief and malice: Ibn Kathir, 6:380. 

"And do not pry” is a prohibition against finding other people's shortcomings and defects: 
Tabari, 26:85; Zamakhshari, 4:15; Razi, 28:134; Islahl, 6:510. 

Meaning of “to eat sotnebody's flesh": Islahl, 6:510. 

Verse 13: The verse addresses perceptions that cause certain people to think of themselves as superior 
Id others: Islahi, 6:506. 

Purpose of the division of humankind into such groupings as races and tribes: Tabari, 26:89; 
Islahi, 6:512. 

In the hereafter, God will judge human beings in accordance with the criterion of nobility only: 

QurtubI, 16:345-346. 

01. Islahi, 6:512. 


I\! 1. The vice of ridiading one another appears to be more common among men: Razi, 28:132; also 
Ibn Kathir, 6:378. 

2. Use of the word “brother" in the idiom “to eat the flesh of one's brother" makes the act extremely 
k/now;Zamakhshari, 4:15; Razi, 28:134—135. 


32 Relations with Non-Muslims 

60 Women Tested 8-9 


^erst S: The verse makes a principled statement about the conduct of Muslims toward all 

wn-iMfif/iffw; Tabari, 28:43; also Islahi, 8:332-333, 334. 

Specific meaning of the injunction about treating non-Muslims justly: Islahl, 8:335. 

rtrse 9: To befriend those who are hostile to Islam and Muslims is to work against the interests of 
^lam and Muslims: Islahi, 8:334, 335. 
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33 The Hypocrites 

63 Hypocrites 1-4 

II. 1-2: ^We bear witness that . . . ^signifies an oath (verse 1): Qurtubi 18-122- hiik 

8:398. 

The hypocrites feel that they have to swear oaths to establish their mdibility: Islahi, 8:398. 

What the hypomtes say is correct, yet they are lying: Tabari, 28:69; Zamakhsharl, 4:100- 
Islahi, 8:398. 

Setjse in which the hypocrites me their oaths as a shield: Tabari, 28:69; Islahi, 8:398-399, 
Verse 3: Tabari, 28:69; Islahi, 8:399. 

Verse 4: The hypocrites' flashy personalities and dark souls symbolize their duplicity: Islahi 
8:400-401. 

‘"Evety shout, they think, is upon them": “Shout” is a translation oi sayhah, which, 
in some contexts, as here, means the shout raised at the approach of a danger and, 
therefore, comes to mean “danger.” See Islahi, 8:401. 

^May God strike them!" is a curse: Zamakhsharl, 4:101. 


3 4 An Argument for the Afterlife 

78 News 1-17 

II. Verses 1-3: The querying about the hereafter is derisive and dismissive in character (verst 1): 

Zamakhsharl, 4:176. 

Nature of the idolaters' disagreement over the hereafter (verse S): Islahi, 9:157-158; 
Zamakhsharl, 4:176; also Razi, 31:2. 

Verses 4—3: It is the dire consequences of denying the het'eafter that the siirah's addressees will ftia 

out"about: Tabari, 30:3; Zamakhsharl, 4:176. 

Two types of punishment with which the Qiir^an threatens nations: Isllhl, 9:158. 

Verses 6-17: Islahi, 9:159-162. 


3 5 Muhammad Consoled 

93 Bright Morning 


I. Islahi, 9:409. 

II. 1-3; Islahi, 9:412-413. 

Verses 4—S: Islahi, 9:414—415; also Zamakhsharl, 4:219 (on verse 5). 

Virses 6—8: Meaning of^^And He found you lest and guidedyoid': Islahi, 9:415-417. 
Verses 9-11: Islahi, 9:418-419. 

• I ^ 
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|j] ]Pountial presence of a declarative response in verse 6: See Abu Hayyan, 1:242 (ad Q 2:33), 
nhere similar examples—Q 7:172, 18:26, and 94:1—are cited and briefly explained. 

4 Pamllet structure of verses 6-11: Islahi, 9:418-419; see also Abu Hayyan, who allows 
another possibility as well—AA^BCC^B^—justifying the chiasmus BCC'B' (10:498). 


36 Judgment Day 

101 striker 


W: Islahi,9:512-513. 

-f-1. Islahi, 9:513-514. 

yttsts 6~1: In the afterlife, one's acts will determine one's final destination: IsIShi, 9:514. 

H'.l. Hmjoh is an abyss: See Zamakhsharl, 4:230; RazI, 32:74. 

J. Ironic 'iseofumm (“mother"): See Tabari, 30:183; also Zamakhsharl, 4:230; Razi, 32:74. 


37 Serving Only God 

112 Sincerity 

1, Sliriih 112 is Madlnan: Islahi, 9:644. 

Nmi Ikhlas: Islahi, 9:643. 

• I I ’ 

h. \’mt I: “Saf means “proclaim": Islahi, 9:648. 

'^Snf signifies that the proclamation is behig made by the Prophet on behalf of God: Razi, 

32:177-178. 

Kme 2: Meaning o/Samad; Tabari, 30;224; Zamakhsharl, 4;242; Razi, 32:181; Islahi, 
9:650. 

Sense in which this verse complements verse 1: Islahi, 9:650-651. 

Kerse 3: Islahi, 9:651-652. 

Kent 4:Zamakhsharl, 4:242; Razi, 32:185; Islahi, 9:652. 


Condtiding Remarks 

1 TitQiir’iin’j primary; concern is the human being rather than God: See Fazlur Rahman, Mai 
I Tloittioftlif Qnr’an (Chicago and Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1980), 1. 









Glo 


SSARY 



The chapter, or any other part of the book, in which a term appears is indicated at the aid ofn 
description. 

AHadith See Hadith. 

Anaphora Repetition of a word or phrase at the beginning of a series of statements. (Chapter 29) 

Ayah (1) A “sign” of nature, that is, a natural phenomenon serving as a pointer to a higher real¬ 
ity, especially God. (chapter 20) (2) A “verse” of the Qur’an, (chapter 20) PI. ayat. 

Basnaalah A shorthand reference to the invocatory formula Bi mii llahi r-Rahnidni r-R/ihm,’h 
the name of God, the Most Compassionate, the Very Merciful.” (Chapter 1). 

Bifurcated Subject Division of a subject into two or more components, one or more of which 
are placed after the verb or the predicate. (Chapters 3, 10, 19) 

Chiasmus See Reverse Parallelism. 

Climax An arrangement of words or phrases in ascending order of force. (Chapter 28) 
Denouement Xhe outcome of a complex series of events. (Chapters 2, 28) 

Envelope Repetition, at the end, of a phrase that occurs at the beginning of a statement. 

(Chapters 20, 25) 

Epic Simile A simile in which a comparison, once introduced, is developed at some length, the 
simile acquiring a kind of substantive presence of its own. (Chapter 8) 

Evang’el T'he scripture that, according to the Qur’an, was revealed to Jesus (Arabic: Infil). 
(General Introduction, Chapters II, 12, 19) 

Hadith Literally, “report,” Hadith (with a capital H) is the transmitted record of the sayings, 
acts, and approvals of Aluhammad (Muhammad’s silence on witnessing one of his followers 
performing a certain act is construed as his approval); hadith (with a small h\ pi. ahadith) is one 
such transmitted report. (General Introduction, chapters 2, 6, 13, 16, 18, 30) 

Haji Annual pilgrimage to the Ka'bah in the city of Makkah in Arabia. According to andent 
Arabian tradition, which was confirmed by Islam, the bajj was instituted by Abraham, who built 
the Ka'bah. (Chapter 3) 

Hu ffhz Those who have memorized the Qur’an (masc. sing, hdfz; fern. sing, hdfizah (pi. hafizat]). 

(General lno*oduction) 
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Hrstfron Proteron Transposition of two words, phrases, or statements—putting last that 
(tiiichcomes first and putting first that which comes last. (Chapter 10) 

litotes Understatement. (Chapters 5, 17, 27) 

Mfionjiny Substitution of a part for the whole or vice versa. (Chapter 4) 

Panllelism Arrangement of several words and phrases in such a way that the first two or more 
tofdsor phrases are paralleled by the next two or more words or phrases in the same order (for 
taniple,ABA'B'or ABCA^B'C'). (Chapters 12, 35, 36) 

Parataxis Use of a coordinate construction to convey the meaning of a subordinate construc- 
Don. For example, in the statement “Air. X ate chocolate. Air. X is sick,” the two sentences are 
amply placed next to each other, whereas it may be that Air. X is sick because he ate chocolate. 

In other words, there may be a causal connection between the two sentences, though that con- 
nectioD is not indicated by the statement as such. (Chapter 7) 

Mepsis(l)Preemptive remark or statement. (Chapters 5, 12) (2) Foretelling. (Chapter 27) 

Qiblah Direction of prayer. The Ka'bah represents the qiblah since the formal prayers are made 
fjdflg it. (Chapters 4,5,8) 

Qmysh The tribe that ruled Makkah at the time of Muhammad. Muhammad himself 
Wongedto a branch of the Quraysh. (General Introduction, Chapters 3, 5, 8, 21, 24, 27, 

’I.IS) 

RtttiseParallelism Arrangement of several words and phrases in such a way that the first two 
1 ot mote words or phrases are paralleled by the next two or more words or phrases in reverse 
1 Older (for example, ABB'A^. Also called Chiasmus. (Chapters 7,8, 17) 

SWVjihThc comprehensive Islamic Code of Conduct, governing all aspects of life-, sometimes 
tnnslaied as Islamic Law. (Chapter 13) 

Sotmah Literally, the “way” of Muhammad, Sunnah is the established and well-attested practice 
ofMuharamad that has normative value. Sunnah is accessed through Hadith. Xhat is, a study of 
M/i leads to the determination of the “way” of the Prophet in a given matter. (Chapter 16) 

Sorah A “chapter” of the Qur’an. (Passim) 

I 

S)ilepsis Use of a word in relation to two other words in such a way that it properly governs only 
one /Dember of the pair, the word that would govern the other member being implied or under¬ 
stood. An example is the verb killed in “The army killed the rebels and the hideouts,” in which a 
nordlike “destroy” has to be suppbed for use with “hideouts.” (Chapter 5). Cf. Zeugma. 

j Talmud Ancient body of Jewish writings, consisting of the oral reports called Mishnah and 
Gtmarahand held sacred and authoritative by Orthodox Jews. (Chapter 23) 

I * 

timmah (I) A group of people. (Chapter 13) (2) The worldwide Musbm community. (Chapter 13) 

7alfah Amniint of wealth mandatorily given by the relatively well off for the welfare of the poor 
uid the needy and for certain other purposes. (Chapters 4, 15, 22, 27) 

Zeugma Use of a word in relation to two other words in such a way that it governs both mem- 
liersofthe pair, though it gives a different sense in each case. An example is the verb broke in 
He broke her fan and her heart.” (Chapter 14). Cf. Syllepsis. 
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A heading occurring in a subentry is abbreviated to its initial letter followed by a period; for 
example, “surah(s)” is abbreviated to “s. ” A heading like “Ark of the Covenant” is abbrenated to 
“A-,” and the keyword “language” in the heading “language, style, and literary devices” is abbre¬ 
viated to “1.” “Qur’an” is abbreviated to “Q,” and “New Testament,” to “NT.” 


Aaron, 116, 111, 160 
as coprophet of Moses, 163 
as Moses’ spokesman, 163 
ordeal of, 117 

role in Bible and Q compared, 163 
Abraham, 115, 116, 141, 143 

as khaltl (“intimate friend”) of God, 30 
as “leader of humankind,” 30 
as monotheist, 30, 34, 141 
builder of Ka'bah, 4, 29, 38, 30-31, 164, 

165 

character of, 33 

compared with A in Bible, 34, 118 
prayer for Makkah’s prosperity, 31 
prayer for prophet in Arabia, 29, 33, 34 
wives of, 103, 104 
accountability, 71, 72, 101 

for blessings and privileges, 16, 17, 95, 

192, 194 
moral a,, 9 

possession of reason as basis of, 134-135 
scope of, 153, 180 

Adam, 95 

and Eve as humanity’s first ancestors, 96, 98 
Qur’anic story of A compared with 

Biblical. 27-28 

afterlife, 175, 176, 177, 179, 181, 188, 193 

argument for, 192 
as complement of worldly life, 194 
consequences of disbelief in, 159 
rationale of, 159 
See also Last Hour 
ahadih. See hadith 
Allah. See God 
angel(s) 

as rational beings, 21 
Iblis a jinnl, not an a., 21 

no fallen a. in Islam, 23 


Aabs 

disunity of A in pre-Islamic times, 

90-91, 92 

Ak of the Covenant 

Biblical account compared with 
Qur’lnic, 48 

compared with Ka'bah, 44-^5 
description of, 43 
importance in Israelite life, 48 
sigmficance of its return to Israebtes, 

41, 43, 48 

articles of faith. See under Islam 
authority 

hierarchy of, 105 

of God, 105, 106 
of Muhammad, 105,106 
of ulu l-amr (“the authorities”), 105,106 
structure of, 105 
Aws (Madinan tribe), 92 

dyah (“sign,” “verse”; pi. dydt), 151 

basntalah (invocatory formula), 15 
belief 

mutual exclusiveness of b. and 
wickedness, 184 

relationship with conduct, 91,149 
Bible, 46 

Abraham in, 34 

chronology as organizing principle in, 5 
definition of prophecy and revelation in, 
117-118 

importance for study of Q, 9, 41, 48 
Ishmael in, 34 
literal meaning, 1 

more detailed than Q, 46, 88,145,162 
See also Evangel; New Testament; Psalms; 
Torah 

Bible, Hebrew, 9. See also Bible; Torah 
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I .Idam’s moral role as c. of God, 29 
I meric use of word, 22 
man as God’s c. on earth, 25 
f oliphate 

I moralnatureofman’s, 25 

I polidcal institution of, 93 
aiiation, 84 
dim offerings, 156 
t disbursement of, 

role of state in disbursement of, 138-139 
duasmus. Va language, style, and literary 
detices: parallelism, reverse 
Cktsdanit}' 

oidque of Christian monotheism, 204 
difterences with Judaism and Islam, 9 
Lord’s Prayer in, 18 
Dionotheisdc rehgion, 8 
original sin in C., 28 

Quranic audience’s familiarity with, 9 
Qinsiians, 5, 9 

roounanded to judge in accordance with 
Evangel, 122 

confrontation with Muslims, 5 
Sunk) People of the Book 
oDiBDiitinent, 56-57 

(fifldua unbecoming of bebevers, 185-186 
conflict resolution, principle of, 105 
(omersion, prohibition of forcible, )> 

Covenant, Primordial, 155, 154,155 
moa 

Qur’anic and Biblical accounts of, 97-98 
tvio different modes of, 95 
die and punishment (in Torah), 121 

David (prophet), 9,104,115,116 
as prophet and long, 41,44,48, 116 
blessed with wisdom, 48 
distinctions of, 44 
isGobath, 41,44, 48 
Decalogue, the. See Ten Commandments 
documentation, importance of, 65. See also 
loan 

dower, 101,109 

belongs exclusively to woman, 1 01 
comparison between Biblical and 
Qur’anic, 104 
in Judaism, 104 

^in(s), those able to interpret, 144 

^t^lieth (Zachariah’s wife), 87 

^loining good and forbidding evil, 95, 166 

L 

'> 111 ( 5,57 


Evangel, 75 

as guidance, 121 

relationship with Torah and Q, 85, 88, 
120, 121, 125-126 

Eve 

and Adam as humanity’s first ancestors, 
96, v" 

not inferior to Adam, 96 
See also woman 

evil. Divine law of purging world of, 45i 
exegesis. See Qur’3n: interpretation 

formalism, critique of, 37-38 

Gabriel (in NT), 87 
Garden of Eden, 23 
God {Allah) 

as Rabh (“Lord”), 14, 95, 97 
as Rahim (“Very Merciful”), 14 
as Rahman (“Most Compassionate”), 14 
as Samad (“Sheet Anchor”), 205, 206 
as source of knowledge, 169, 170—171 
as “Unique,” 205, 206 
attributes of, 6, 51-52, 95, 115, 

170, 173 

both transcendent and immanent, 205 
central reality of existence, 207 
commandment to fear Him, 95 
makes worldly things alluring, 78 
repulsion of aggression by, 166 
righteousness of, 30 
tempers mercy with justice, 2-3 
unconstrained will of, 170 
will and wisdom of, 62 
will, wisdom, and justice of, 59 
See also monotheism 
godfearingness, 37 
Goliath, 41, 44, 48 

hadith (pi. ahddlth), 8, 23, 92 
Hadith, 8, 106, 117 
Hagar (Abraham’s wife), 103, 104 
Hawiyah (name of hell), 201, 203 
hereafter. See afterlife 
homicide, 152-153 

hujfdz (those who have memorized Q). See 

memorization 

humanity 

as universal family, 97 
common nature of human beings, 129 
common origin of, 127-128 
hypocrisy, 60 

hypocritical spending not rewarded in 
afterlife, 60, 61-62 
hypocritical spending of money, 60 
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hypocrites, die, 136 

compact portrait of, I9I 
conspired against Aluslims, f 
Madinan phenomenon, 5, 189 
their duplicitous conduct, 189-190 

IbJls. See Satan 
idolaters, 5, 192 
idoJatry, prohibition of, 155, 180 
infanctide, female, 155 
intercession, 50, 51-52 

and monotheism, 50 
interpretation. See under Qur’an 
Isaac, 116, 141, 143 
Ishmael, 4, 116 
in Bible, 34 
Islam 

and cultivation of literacy, 2 
articles of faith in, 35-36, 71 
differences with Judaism and Chnstianity, 9 
literal meaning of, 2 
overview of (in Q 2; 177), 35 
prayer in, 35 

Q and intellectual and spiritual 
development of, 2 

Q memorization in Islamic culture, 1—2 
wealth in. See wealth 

zakdh in, 35 
Israelites, 43, 44 

oppressed by enemies, 41 

Jacob, 103, 104, 116, 140, 141, 143 
Jalut. See Goliath 

Jerusalem as Israelites’ qiblah (direction 

of prayer), 44. See also Ka'bah; qiblah 
Jesus, 9, 115, 116 
a created being, 84 
actualized Torah, 85, 121, 125, 126 
an intimate of God, 83 
as Alessiah, 82 

as performer of miracles, 83, 84 

as prophet, 121 
as “Word” (kalimah), 82, 86 
a virtuous being, 83 
compared with Adam, 82 
God as source of his information, 84 

in Bible, 87-89 

“Jesus son of Mary,” significance of, 83 
made lawful what was unlawful for 

Israelites, 8S 

messenger to Israelites, 88 
miraculous birth of, 87 
mission of, 85, 88-89 
named by God, 82 


negation ofj. as God, Lord, and 
wonder-worker, 8S-86 
ordeal of, 117 

"Son of God” and "the Son of the Most 
Idigh,” meaning of, 88 

spoke while infant in cradle, 83 

Jews, 5, 8, 9, 161 

commanded to judge in accordance with 
Torah, 122 

confrontation mth Muslims, f 
critique of Jewish conduct, 70 
See also People of the Book; Torah 
Job, 116 

ordeal of, 117 
John the Baptist 

as foil for Jesus in Q, 81 

birth ofJ. compared wath Jesus’ birth 

(in NT), 87 
named by God, 82 
sends disciples to Jesus, 88 
Jonah, 116 
ordeal of, 117 
Joseph, 140, 141 

as interpreter of dreams, 141, 142 
character of, 143, 144 
J. story in Bible and Q, 145 
repulses advances of Egyptian captain’s 
wife, 141 

Judaism 

differences with Christianity and Islam, 9 
essence of, 124-125 
See also Jews; Islam 

Ka'bah, 164 

annual pilgrimage to, 31 
as center of monotheistic worship, 

29, 31,165 

as place of safety and refuge, 31 
as qiblah (direction of prayer), 38, 4 4 4 5,38 
built by Abraham and Ishmael, 4 
circumambulation of, 31 
compared with Ark of the Covenant, 44 
fighting in vicinity of, 168-169 
original setting of, 33 
See also Jerusalem; qiblah 
Khazraj (Madinan tribe), 92 
kingdom of God (in Christianity), 19 

language, style, and literary devices, 207-208 
anaphora, 177 

bifurcated subject, 34, 73, 123 
brevity and detail, 132. See also summary 
and detail 

character, ideal, 173-176 

characterization, 144 
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diwix, m 

wniuncdon (“and”), 103, 109 

esegedcat, 86 

(DnftTf imparts new meaning 
I to word, 1 77 

; ikdaradvesentence, 194-195, 198-15-' 
(inphadc construction, 24, 71 
ffirelope, / 12,134 

ttflj/natory utterance, 13,17, 201, 202 

ttpaoatioii, 67 

^neraiized I., 110, 112 

lipteron proteron, 74 

images, 7 

i/idefiniteness, 133 

Indefinite article, significance of, 86 
i. of magnification, 74, 86 
interrogative sentence, 194-193, 202 
irony, 71-74,81,112,161, 203 
litotes, “b, 111, 167 
ii)cion)'niy, 19 

nuanced use of language, ti' 

oatlis, 196-197 

omm,42,41,44, 71,123,131,167, 

168, m, in. 198, 201 

of preposition, 18 
of verb, 71 
significant, 62 

order of narration. III, 168 
chronological, 116 
qualificadve, 116 
order of words. 111 

panhle, 62-61,169-170 

interpretadon of, 170-171 
parallelism, 86 

parallebsm, reverse, 36, 61,113, 199 
parataxis, 36 

passive voice, 143,167-168 
poetic quality, 7 
preposidon, 46,160 
min (Arabic), 93, 97 
min (Hebrew), 98 
unexpected p., 18,144 
prolepsis, 45, 86,167 
pronoun 

demonstradve, 31-14 
first person, 27 
plural, 26, 27 
singular, 26,27 
third person, 27 
^^hrendal style, 26 
^^hgious and ethical character of 
Qur’anic language, 6 

>itioi>,7,J3,57-6S,72,l23,18fi 

rhymejji *^93 


shift of number, 7, 26-27, 62, 80, 132, 134 

shift of person, 7, 26, 73, 79, 132 

significant construction, 46 

simile, epic, 63 

simplicity of L, 6 

singular 

generic use of, 36, 84 

use of s. to address group, 41, 133, 

149, 154 

summary and detail, 45. See also brevity 
and detail 

suspense in narrative, 202 
syllepsis, 45 

tense, use of unexpected, 46 
terseness, 67 

textual links, paucity of overt, 4 

time jump, 144 

tone and meaning, 182 

transitional expressions, rare use of, 7 

variation, 132 

verbal economy, 7, 112, 144, 194, 198, 199 
vocabulary, 6 
change of, 97 

Islamically significant, 186 
words with multiple meanings, 103 
Last Hour, 159, 200-201. See also afterlife 

law 

treatment of legal matters, 65, 67—68 
life 

sanctity of human 1., 152, 174 
punishment for homicide, 152-153 
lineage vs. righteousness, 30 
loan 

in Bible, 69 

1. transaction made while traveling, 67 
need to document, 65, 66 
Lord’s Prayer, 18-19 
Luqman 

character of, 182 
received wisdom from God, 180 
represents Arabia’s wisdom tradition, 179 
wise man, not prophet, 179-180 

Madinan revelation(s). See revelation(s) 

Madyan. See Midian 
Maldcah as trading center, 32 
Makkan revelation(s). See revelation(s) 
marriage, need for compromise in, 110 
Mary (mother of Jesus) 
her modesty, 83 

informed by angels of Jesus’ birth, 82, 88 
visited by Gabriel (in NT), 87 
metonymy. See under language, style, and 

literary devices 
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Midian (Arabic Madyan), 158 
Aliriam (sister of Moses and Aaron), 117 
monotheism, 6, 25, 94, 143, 156, 205 
and filial obligation, 180, 182 
and intercession, 50 
basis of belief and conduct, 154 
central doctrine of Islam, 204 
critique of Christian m., 204 
harmony of nature as proof of, 127, 130 
two components of, 133 
Moses, 9, 43, 114, 115,117, 161 

counterpart of Muhammad, 116—117 

dialogue with God, 159—160 

election by God, 159 

humanity of, 161 

in Bible and Q, 163 

made prophet and sent to Pharaoh, 158 

miracles of, 159—160 

primary and secondary missions of, 163 

Muhammad, 5, 41, 76, 96, 161 
Abraham’s heir, 34 
as leader and judge, 122 
as orphan, 197-198 
belongs to larger prophetic tradition, 

114, 115 

consequences of belief or disbelief in, 

175-176 

consoled, 116, 196 

his teachings agree with other prophets’ 

teachings, 115 
leadership qualities of, 92 
on bearing true witness, 66 
“the seal of the prophets,” 1 
Muslim(s) 

as objects of aggression, 165 
charged wath reviving Abrahamic 

monotheism, 70 

confrontation with Jews and Christians, 5 
literal meaning of, 92 
permitted to respond militarily to 

aggression, 165 

nature 

as evidence that God has no peers, 142 
as pointer to higher reality, 10 
as repository of signs, 128, 130, 

131, 207 

complementary phenomena in, 193-194, 

196-197 
conquest of, 131 

harmony of n. as proof of monotheism, 

127-128, 130 
images drawn from, 7 
signs of n. point to realities Q speaks of, 131 
study of n. encouraged by Q, 131 


submission to God by, 3 
unity of laws of, 4 
nature, human 

Adam and Eve not rebellious by nature, 24 
human beings’ attraction to the 
forbidden, 25 

human beings’ common nature, 129 
man’s intuitive knowledge of God’s 
oneness and providence, 134 
woman more accommodating than man, 
Ill 

New lestament, the, 8, 9, 87, 89. See also Bible 
Noah, 114, 115, 116 
non-Muslims, just treatment of, 188 

original sin, negation of, 23 
orphan(s) 

in Bible and Q, 103 
management of property of, 153,155 
Muhammad as o-, 197-198 
proper treatment of, 99,100,101,103,109 
treatment of o. in pre-Islamic Arabia, 96,99 
usurpation of their wealth, 100 

parents 

no obedience to p. in dehance of God, ISl 
proper attitude toward, 149-151,180,181 
People of the Book (Jews and Christians), 

8-9, 70, 114,115 

rejection by them of Muhammad and Q, 
116 

special status in Islam, 166 
Pharaoh, 162, 163 
Philistines, 41, 44 
piety, 35,37 

and fighting, 166 

as criterion of nobility and recompense, 

185 

attained through social involvement, 38 
requirements for achieving, 35 
poetry, pre-Islamic Arabian, 7 
polygamy (polygyny) 

context of permission of, 99,100,101-102 
equal treatment of wives, 109,110-111 
in Q and Bible, 103-104 
restrictions on, 101 
polytheism 

critique of, 143, 205 
in Abraham’s society, 30 
in Arabia, 14, 135, 165 
in Egyptian society, 143 
prayer, 35, 37-38,173-174 

bowing and prostration as essential parts 

of, 31 

importance of, 159, 166 
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Jjoonin Bible, 117-118 

^ prophet(s) 


^i(nMfd«itlipolitician(s), 161 

iJ^&iition, 2 

jaianJs 3 p-maizes of people, 85 
JII11113I)’function of, 115 
iftonship'vith scripture(s), 121 


(oleoU 

jili]ectto Divine commandments, 71 
liitofauthenticity of, 116 
A prophecy 

1/J, 116 

suplicance for interpreting Q, 7-8 


/^lii (direction of prayer), 37-38 
ippointment of^. by God, 38 
cbgedtoMakbh, 38,44, 58 
Jenisalem as, 37-38,44 

Propleofthe Book’s criticism of change 
of, 38 

kuteArkofthe Covenant; Jerusalem; 

Ka’bah; 

Duran 

addressed to humanity, 2 
arrangement of Q, 3,154-155 
as “book" or “scripture,” 2 
as ‘reading," 2 
as “recitation," I 
as “reminder," 7,134 
as “seal" of the scriptures, 1 
Bible as aid to explicating, 9 
charge of disconnectedness in, 3, 7 
commandments in, 2-3,149 
compilatoiy order of, 5 
coDcem with God and man, 207 
continuity and coherence in, 3 
contribution to growth of Islamic 
bowledge, 2 
cnocisra of Makkans, 99 
demand of human beings in, 2 

tthical focus of, 207 
engagement with Bible, 9,163 
fundamental source of Islam, 106 
unponance in Muslim life and thought, 1, 2 

I 

‘•'ttrpretaiion 

one part of Q explains another 
(principle of interpretation), 8, 108 

qualifications for interpreting Q, 7-8 
jCiiJtextual nature of, 108 
I'c setting of, 7 

"hdinan surahs in. See surah(s) 

'lakkan revelations, 5 


Makkan surahs in. See surah(s) 
memorization of, 1-2 

number of chapters in, 3 
oral setdng of, 1, 2 

oral transmission as guarantee of 

accuraq^ of, 2 

part of larger scriptural tradition, 8—9, 

116 , 125 

primacy of religious and ethical 
perspectives in, 3 

program of social reform for Arabia, 99 
Qur’anic studies, branches of, 8 

recitation, art of Qur’anic, 7 

relationship with Jewish and Christian 

Scriptures, 8, 85, 120, 122, 125, 126 
revelatory order of, 5 
setting of, 7 
size of, 3 

si5rah(s) of. See surah(s) 
theme(s) of, 15, 53 

t. as organizing principle in Q, 3-4, 164 
treatment of subjects in, 8 
two meanings of word Qur^an, 1 
view of religion in, 16-17 
See also Bible; language, style, and literary 
devices 

Quraysh (Makkah’s ruling tribe), 58, 133, 

146, 173, 198 

as opponents of Islam, 5, 135 
attempts to keep Muslims from Ka'bah, 

164- 165 

breach of trust and ingratitude, 165 
denial of Lordship of God, 135 
Islam’s challenge to Q. establishment, 166 
offended by Muslim declaration of faith, 

165- 166 


reason 

and religion, 178-179 
as grounds for accountability, 25, 179 
relativism, rejection of theological, 123 
religion 

essence and form of, 122—123 
Qur’anic view of, 16-17 
reason and, 178-179 
war and, 167 

renunciation, critique of, 37-38 

revelation(s) 

definition of r. in Bible, 117—118 
distinction from soothsaying, 141 
idea of r. in Bible and Q, 118 
Makkan and Madinan r., relationship 

between, 164, 165 
“Rope of God,” 91-92 
rulership not by heredity, 43 
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sacred montlis, the, i/ 

Samuel, 41, 43, 45, 41, 48 
Saraii (Abraham’s wife), 103, 104 
Satan {jinnl), 23, 24, 142, 143, 151 
can insinuate but cannot compel, 79 
“Great Forsaker,” 149 
makes worldly things glamorous, 76, 78 
man's enemy, 26 
strateg)' of, 61-62 
Saul, 41, 48, 104 
tests his troops, 48 
See also Talut 

scripture(s). See Bible; E\'angel; New 

lestament; Qur’an; Ibrah 
Sermon on the Mount, 125 
sex, proscription of illicit, 152, 174 
Shu'ayb, 158 
Simeon (Pharisee), 88 
slave(s), female, 100 
slaverj' 

in Bible, 104 
Islamic riew of, 102-103 
Islam’s measures to abolish, 101-103 
part of Arabiah’s social system, 102 
Solomon, 103,116 

as prophet and king, 116 
state, Islamic 

obligated to protect places of worship, 167 
responsible for enforcement of law, 174 
role in disbursement of charity offerings, 

138-139 

steadfastness, 37 
Straight Path, 15 
Sunnah, 106 

as fundamental source of Islam, 106 
surah(s) (“chapter(s)’’ of Q) 
arrangement of, 3, 5 
“broken letters” at start of, 5 
“disconnected letters” at start of, 5 
Madinan s., 4 

deal mainly with Jews and Christians, 6 
Makkan-Madjnan division of, 4-6 
Makkan s., 4 

deal mainly with idolaters, 5-6 
method in arrangement of, 3 
names of, 5 

Taghut (“Rebel”), 55, 56 
lalmud, 144,145 
Talut, 41, 48 

appointment as king, 43,45, 48 
humble origins, 42, 45,46 
literal meaning of name, 47 


physical strength and military knowledge 
42,46 

tests his troops, 43, 48 
See also Ark of the Covenant; Saul 
taqwa (“fear [of God]”), 94—95, 96 
Temple of Jerusalem, 38 
testimony of men and women, 61 
Throne Verse 

as statement of monotheism, 50, 53 
favorite with calligraphers, 50 
greatest verse of Q, 50 

“ties of kinship,” commandment to respect, 

96 

tolerance, religious, 55-56, 123 
Torah, 9, 75 

as guidance and source of law, 120 
Israebtes’ subjective interpretation of, 85 
relationship with Evangel and Q, 

85, 88, 120 
retribution in, 125 
severities of, 85 
Tablets of, 43 

Ten Commandments of, 155 
trial, 33 

?//h/-/ 77wr (“the authorities”), 105, 106, 107 
unnnah (“Muslim community”) 
ethical mandate of, 93 
two meanings of, 93 

war and peace, Islamic doctrine of, 188 
wealth 

ethic of giving, 58 

extravagant spending of w. forbidden, 151 
moderation in spending w., 152, 114 
Qur’anic view of, 38-39 
spending of w. in way of God, 58 
See also hypocrisy 
wisdom 

gratitude to God is essence of w., 119, 

180, 181 
Luqmao’s, 119 

Avisdom tradition of Arabia, 119 
woman 

humanity of, 96 

proper treatment of women, 109 
testimony of, 61 

Zachariah 

birth of son in old age, 81 
prayer for offspring, 81 
zaktih, 35, 36, 102, 136, 166 
zeugma, 91 
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"I know of no other comparable text outside of full length translations or 
commentaries that does the same valuable work as this one does. It is concise/ 

accessible, and highly readable without overwhelming. 


I found this text accessible, engaging, and teachable, and I think it will make 
a wonderful addition to classrooms and armchair scholars across the 

English-speaking world." 


This text ofifers clear translations of and extensive commentaries on 37 key passages of the 
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linguistic background to read it in the original Arabic form. Providing a well-rounded and 
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• The selections arc taken from both the Meccan and the Medinan periods of revelation and 
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and analj'zcd, giving Western readers context through referencing a more familiar text. 

• Literary notes highlight the style and language of the Qur in and will be of especial 
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• The analyses offered will help readers understand the Qur an in its variegated aspects. 


topics, making for a representative, yet manageable, 
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